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Most OPEC Nations Ca 
Baek Outside Audit 
Of Prices, Output 
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By Bob Haecny 

Imemotioml Herald Tribute 

GENEVA — Twelve of the 13 
OPEC countries endorsed a pro- 
posal Thursday for independent 
auditing of production and pricing 
practices of the cartel’s members. 

But Tam David-West, Nigeria's 
oil minister, arriving late Thursday, 
refused to say whether his country 
would support the move. His si- 
lence raised speculation that Nige- 
ria had serious objections or want- 
ed to bargain. 

The ministers, reconvening the 
regular winter conference of the 
Organization of Petroleum Export- 
ing Countries after a five-day 
break, also remained divided on 
pricing policy. 

Several ministers warned that 
OPEC must reach a sturdy agree- 
ment on both matters if it is to 
brake the decline in oil prices. Fail- 
ure to reach a unanimous accord 
“would be very dangerous, would 
be fatal for OPEC,” said Indone- 
sia’s oil minister. Sobrato, who is 
chairman of the conference. 

Some ministers have predicted 
dial OPEC members wQl slide into 
a price war if no accord is reached. 
The grim mood reflects OPECs 
failure to force up prices despite 
the OcL 31 agreement to reduce the 
group's output ceQing to 16 million 
barrels a day from 173 milli on. 

The auditing proposal, which 
surfaced last week, is an attempt to 
slap OPEC members from flouting 
(bar own output and pricing rules. 
Details of the proposal remain un- 
clear. but it would involve scrutiny 
of each member's pricing and pro- 
duction by interna tionail 
nxzrd auditing firms. 

“We support it wholeheartedly,’' 
an Iranian delegate said. 

The Iraqi minister. Qassim Taki 
aj-Oraibi, said his country accepted 
the idea but might seek modifica- 
tions. He did not elaborate. 

An Ecuadoran source said that 
his country had planned to reject 
the proposal on the ground that it 
would infringe on sovereignty. But 
Ecuador decided to accept after 
learning of support for the propos- 
al from other members. 

A mote contentious issue is bow 
to bring OPEC’s price structure 
closer to market reality. 

Most ministers want to preserve 
the hugely symbolic benchmark 
price of 529 for Arab fight, though 
such crude recently has been trad- 
ing for about 51.50 less on the free 
market. Under discussion are pro- 
posals to narrow the gap between 
the official prices of heavy and 
extra-light ciudes. 

OPEC's current rules call for a 
price range of 526 for the heaviest 
crudes to 530.50 for the lightest. 
The market range recently has been 
about S26 to 528. 

A proposal backed by Saudi 
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■ Belgian authorities are mak- 

ing little apparent progress in 
their search for anti-NATO 
bombers. Page 3. 
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S Twelfth Night* or Epiphany, 
has its own frivolous traditions, 
recalled in a new book. Mary 
Blume reports. Page 7. 
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■ The surplus on Japan's cur- 
rent account narrowed to S2.9Q 
billion in November from $3.89 
billion in October. Plage 11. 

TOMORROW 

Soviet officials are worried that 
a lack rtf computers raav set 
Russia back in the East-west 
technology race. 


Arabia would narrow the range of 
official prices by 75 cents, raising 
heavies 50 cents and trimming 
extra-lights 25 cents. 

crudes as the* United Arab Pir- 
ates and Algeria have argued that 
Arab heavy should rise at least 51. 
Such an increase would push the 
crude well above market prices and 
hurt exports of Saudi Arabia and 
Kuwait, major producers of heavy 
crude. 

Nigeria, also has described the 
Saudi- backed proposal as too mod- 
est. “It cannot be cosmetic, it must 
be bold,” Mr. David-West said of 
the expected narrowing of the price 
range. 


Mock Comet 
Is Launched 
In Study of 
Solar Winds 


The Associated Press 

LOS ANGELES — Scientists 
launched an artificial comet Thurs- 
day high above Earth, where it “ex- 
ploded like a very bright star" and 
formed a tail 31.000 miles (50,000 
kilometers) long, then dissipated 
after IS minutes in an experiment 
to study solar wind. 

The comet is part of seven ex- 
periments costing $78 million by 
U.S., British West German scien- 
tists to investigate bow the Earth’s 
magnetic field interacts with solar 
wind, a hot, electrically charged gas 
or “plasma” speeding away from 
the Sun at nearly 1 million mph. 

“The solar wmd blew this thing 
away very rapidly,” said Bob Cam- 
eron. a scientist in a National Aero- 
nautics and Space Administration 
jet that flew over the Pacific Ocean 
from Mountain View. California. 

“At the outset, it exploded- It 
looked tike a very bright star— son 
of a vellowish-blue flash that 
quickly went to purple.” Mr. Cam- 
crjii • “I. held tiuri jtze 
shape for about three to five min- 
utes. then we began to see a pro- 
nounced tail, which grew very rap- 
idly." 

Unlike a real comet — a frozen 
ball of dust and gas with a long tail 
of loose atoms and particles — the 
artificial comet was formed by a 
cloud of barium, a metallic ele- 
ment. 

It appeared 10 minutes after two 
canisters of barium were released 
rrom a West German satellite 
about 60,000 miles over the Pacific 
and dissipated after 15 minutes. 
Mr. Cameron said. 

U.S. and British observation sat- 
ellites and an Argentine plane fly- 
ing out of Tahiti also spoiled the 
barium doud, but three of four 
main ground observatories were 
clouded over. 

“It has been spoiled. Everything 
went perfectly on schedule," said 
Gerhard Haerendel a project coor- 
dinator and director of the Max 
Planck Institute for Extraterrestrial 
Physics. 

Mr. Haerendel said the U.S. and 
British spacecraft “got very excit- 
ing measurements. They got all the 
signatures of the solar winds, of a 
decrease in the magnetic field, and 
all the complex signatures of these 
interactions. I think we have won- 
derful data.” 

The satellites “saw very dear, 
strong signatures" from the comet 
with their various detection instru- - 
meats, Richard McEntire, a physi- 
cist, said by phone from the pro- 
ject's science data center at Johns 
Hopkins University in Baltimore. 


Fighting 

Intensifies 

Khmer Resist 

Vietnam Troops 

At 4 Camps 

The Associated Press 

NONG SAMET, Thailand — 
Cambodian guerrillas fought Viet- 
namese troops at dose range at the 
largest Cambodian resistance camp 
and skir mish ed with the attackers 
at /our other camps Thursday, mili- 
tary and guerrilla leaders said. 

Lia Ne, commander of Khmer 
People's National Liberation Front 
forces at the Rithisea camp, said 
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iy Thursday. Combatants got to 
within 20 yards (18 meters) of each 
other in intense fighting, he said. 

The commander in chief of the 
Thai armed forces. General Arthit 
Kamlang-ek, declared an alert far 
the central zone of the Tbai-Cam- 
bodian border, according to the 
deputy army spokesman. Colonel 
Anusom Krissanasareai 
Rithisen is the largest of about 
20 rebel camps near the Thai-Cam- 
bodian border. It was overrun and 
set ablaze by Vietnamese units 
Wednesday. Its 61,000 civilians 
fled Thailand to shelter 
with relief organizations. 

Mr. Ne and Thai milhaiy offi- 
cials reported at least 15 guerrillas 
were killed and at least 35 wounded 
in Thursday’s fighting. 

Mr. Ne said his guerrillas lolled 
at least 50 Vietnamese soldiers and 
wounded about 100 Thursday. 

The claims were impossible to 
verify because reporters do not 
have access to the rattle area. But 
the wonnded could be seen strag- 
gling into Thailand for tr eatment. 

A Thai Army spokesman said 
<mall units of the National Libera- 
tion Front were staging raids and 
attempting to cut supply routes be- 
hind Vietnamese lin«. 

Since Hanoi invaded Cambodia 
in late 1978. the Vietnamese and 
the pro-Hanoi government in Cam- 
bodia have been fighting three 
guerrilla resistance groups. They 
are the Communist Khmer Rouge 
(Continued on Page 2. CoL 5) 


The four Polish security officers at their trial Thursday, 
sitting nidi uniformed police guards. Id the front row are 


Grzegorz PfotrowskL, left, and Leszek Pekala; in second 
row, Waktemar Chmielewsku left, and Adam Piefruszka. 


Nicaraguan Rebels Admit Abuses Against Civilians 


By Joel Brinkley 

New York Times Sernce 

WASHINGTON— Members of 
Congress and other government of- 
ficials say many reports of abuses 
by Nicaraguan rebels against dyfl- 
ian* have come to their attention 
recently as a result of congressional 
investigations of the CIA’s manual 
on guerrilla warfare. 

Current and former rebel lead- 
ers, in interviews over the last few 
weeks, said that some of »h«r guer- 
rillas bad been guilty of atrocities. 
The leaders said they deplored the 
acts and they contended they Hyri 
evidence that the Sandinists were 
guilty of the same kinds of abuses. 

Senator Patrick J. Leahy, Demo- 
crat of Vermont, a sains member 
of the Select Committee on Intelli- 
gence, said the committee was like- 
ly to investigate the reports of 
atrocities next year. 

In testimony to the House Select 
Committee on Intelligence this 
month, the members of Congress 
and other sources said, CIA offi- 
cials and others presented evidence 
that the U3. -backed rebels had 
raped, tortured and killed civilians, 
including rhilifrpn. 

Members of Congress and the 
other sources said the reports in- 
cluded testimony from at (east one 


rebel leader, press accounts, and 
reports and affidavits from private 
individuals and organizations that 
interviewed victims and witnesses 
in Central America. 

The reports included accounts 
about groups of civilians, including 
women and children, who were 
burned, dismembered, blinded or 
beheaded, the sources said. 

Congress aid to the rebels 
last spring but is to consider renew- 
ing it early next year. 

Early this month. Representative 
Edward P. Boland, Democrat of 
Massachusetts and rharmum of the 
House committee, said CIA offi- 
cers offered the reports of atrocities 
as one explanation for the agency’s 
guerrilla-warfare manual. 

The CIA officials, including Di- 
rector William J. Casey, tola the 
committee that “they were con- 
cerned about the stories of kidnap- 
pings and assassinations” of civil- 
ians, Mr. Boland said. 

Mr. Boland said the CIA officers 
told his committee that the 
published the manual so the rel 
“could win the hearts and minds of 
the Nicaraguan population.” 

The manual advised rebels to 
kidnap Sandinisis, to “neutralize” 
selected government officials, to 
blackmail ordinary citizens so they 


would be forced to join the rebel 
cause and to hire criminals who 
would arrange the shooting deaths 
of fellow rebels so they would be- 
come martyrs. 

In separate interviews, rebel 
leaders said they did not know 
whether the number of soldiers dis- 
ciplined for abuses had increased 
or decreased in the year since the 
manual was issued. But one rebel 
official, Bosco Matamoros, said the 
rebels’ behavior had gradually im- 
proved over the years. 

“We have a voluminous file tm 
Sandmist atrocities” as wefl, Mr. 
Matamoros said. 

He said the Nicaraguan Demo- 
cratic Force, the largest rebel 
groan, had documented “several 
honored cases” of rebel abuses 
against civilians in the last two 
years. The abuses ranged from pet- 
ty theft to murder, he said. 

He and other rebel leaden de- 
scribed the problem as a regrettable 
byproduct of civil war and added 
that their military courts bad issued 
sentences ranging from demotion 
to imprisonment each time an 
abuse was discovered. 

Alfonso Robdo Callejas. a mem- 
ber of (be rebel group’s directorate, 
said: “It is veiy difficult to control 
an irregular army. Many soldiers 


join because they have people they 
want to get even with.” 

Edgar Chamorro Coroud, a for- 
mer rebel leader, said he told the 
House committee that some rebel 
commanders routinely executed 
their prisoners, 

“The practice was common,” 
Mr. Cham orro said, “but it defi- 
nitely was not our policy.” 

Other members of the rebel di- 
rectorate dismissed Mr. Chamorro 
from the Nicaraguan Democratic 
Force, partly because of his public 
discussion of the atrocity issue: 

Several leaders of the Nicara- 
guan Democratic Force said San- 
HmKt government officials and 
their sympathizers had been publi- 
cizing the atrocity issue. 

Adolfo Calero Portocarrero. 
chairman of the rebel group, said 
the Sandinists had earned on “an 
orchestrated campaign to make re- 
sistance fighters appear as atro- 
cious terrorists." He added: “We 
draw our very blood from the civil- 
ians they say we are killing.” 

As to kilting children* he said: 
“In Nicaragua everything is mOita- 
rized. If we attack a military instal- 
lation and there are children there, 
then that might happen. But what 
the hefl were the children doing 
there?" 
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Hofy City in Ethiopia Overcomeby Hunger and Ik 


isWin 


By Gifford D. May 

New York Times Senice 

LALIBALA, Ethiopia — At 
night, the mountain slopes sur- 
rounding this ancient and holy city 
flicker with the tight of tiny fires. 

Huddled around them are men, 
women and children, shapeless in 
blankets as brown as the earth. Un- 
til recently they were fanners tike 
their fathers and forefathers for 
countless generations. Now their 
only occupation is waiting. 

In recent weds, international at- 
tention has focused on the famine 
in Ethiopia, and images from the 
refugee camps at Korem, Makale 
and Bati have become familiar 
around the wodd. Yet the great 
majority of this country’s legions of 
hungry and poor are not in camps 
but isolated in the vast and rugged 
countryside and in remote villages 
and cities tike Lalibala. 

In a sense, the images to be seen 
in these places are more distorting. 
In a refugee camp, destitution is to 
be expecusd; that is the condition 
the camp was created to treat. On 
the streets of a proud city like Lali- 
bala, in contrast, die masses of 
crippled, diseased and starving 
people seem incongruous. 

Those in the camps at least have 
some access to food and medical 


care. For most of those in the now 
infertile expanses of rural Ethiopia, 
however, there is neither. 

A recent survey conducted from 
ten; by the relief organization. 
World Vision International, turned 
up many pockets of people wander- 
ing through the desolate country- 
side in search of food. In one 
group, as many as 25 were dying 
everyday. 

Even in Lalibala, life has become 
precarious. At the local market, 
food is scarce and expensive, but 
cows and goals are cheap. A cup of 
leff. the grain from which Ethiopi- 
ans make their spongy bread, used 
to sell for half a birr (about 25 
cents). Now it gpes for two and a 
half birr. 

About 6,000 people live in Lali- 
bala. Several thousand more inhab- 
it the outlying mountains and hills. 
The city is 200 miles (324 kilome- 
ters) north of Addis Ababa and 
8300 Teel (2377 yards) above sea 
level It is named for a Icing who. 
eight centuries ago, carried out a 
divine command to carve 10 mono- 
lithic churches from a solid rock 
mountainside in what was then a 
Christian capital protected by its 
topography from Islamic advance. 

For 22 years, stonecutters, ma- 
sons and carpenters performed the 


work by day, using techniques now 
forgotten. 

Most of the churches, though 
eroded and crumbling, remain in 
use. Hermit monks stOltive in small 
holes bored in the walls. The faith- 
ful still congregate for services. 
These days, said the Reverend 
Getu Gebyehu, they pray for food, 
for healing and for help. 

“The people, they are living in 
trouble/ said the priest, who is 
blind and is said to be HO, the 
oldest man in I-alihala. “They are 
not happy. Always they are hungry. 
I pray for them. 

In mid-October, anti-govern- 
ment guerrillas from Tigrc to the 
north seized Lalibala, hdd the city 
for 15 days and used a hotel once 
jatronized by foreigners as their 


t troops retook 
Lalibala they, too, moved into the 
hotel Now men with guns peer 
down from the heights. 

Many people fled Lalibala dur- 
ing the fighting. Slowly, they are 
beginning to return, starving and 
penniless tike the other rural people 
trekking toward the holy dry. 

Many die. But since the opening 
a few weeks ago of a small feeding 
center on the outskirts of town, 
many others have been saved. 





Hehifite Haile, 3, an Ethiopian famine victim who is half 
normal weight, is examined by Dr. Peter Jordans of the 
Netherlands at the Alamafa refugee center. The center is 
run by World Vision International, a relief organization. 


Officer 
Testifies 
In Poland 

Says Superior 
Booked Attack 
Against Priest 

Reuters 

TORUN, Poland — Three secu- 
rity police officers who admit mur- 
dering the Reverend Jerzy Popie- 
luszko believed they had high-level 
support and would be rewarded, 
the prosecution told the opening 
session of their trial Thursday. - 
The public prosecutor said at. 
Torun provincial court that Cap-, 
tain Grzegorz PioirowskL 33. Lieu-* 
tenant Leszek Pekala. 32, and Lieu- 
tenant Waldemar Chmielewsld. 29, 
did not think they were doing 
wrong when they killed the Roman 
Catholic priest m October. 

Father Popiduszko. a militant 
ami -communist and supporter of 
the banned Solidarity free trade 
union, was kidnapped near Torun, 
125 miles (200 kilo meters) north- 
west of Warsaw, on Ocu 19. His 
body was pulled from the river Vis- 
tula 11 days later. 

Murder indictments carrying 
passible death sentences and mini- 
mum eight-year jaQ terms were 
read against the three officers. 

Their superior at the Interior 
Ministry, Colonel Adam Pie- 
trnszka, also appeared at the trial 
accused of aiding and abetting the 
killing 

lieutenant Pekala said in testi- 
mony that the priest had been kid- 
napped to frighten him into aban- 
doning his support for Solidarity. 

The lieutenant, the only defen- 
dant to speak on the first day of the 
trial, said that he helped kill Father 
Popiehixzko but that his death had 
not been intended. 

The indictment said the three ju- 
nior officers slopped Father Popie- 
fuszko and his driver. Waldemar 
Chrostowski. on a country road 
with the intention of Jailing them. 

Mr. Chrostowski escaped by 
throwing open a door and jumping 
from the officers' car as they drove 
away with the priest in the trunk 
The indictment said the priest 
was beaten unconscious four times 
when he tried to escape. 

It said he was tied v.rij a rope 
round his neck, wrists and ankles 
so that he strangled himself as he 
snuggled. It said he was dead when 
he was thrown into the Vistula. 

The three officers were also ac- 
cused of having tried to kill Father 
Popieluszko and Mr. Chrostowski 
six days before the kidnapping by 
stoning their car as they drove in 
northon Poland. 

The indictment against Colonel 
Pietniszka said be had used his 
rank to persuade the three alleged 
killers to kidnap and murder Fa- 
ther Popiduszko and later ob- 
structed the investigation to find 
toem. 

Lieutenant Pekala said Captain 
Piotrowsb' asked him and Lieuten- 
ant Chmidewski in early October 
to take part in “a dangerous mis- 
sion connected with Popiduszko" 
that could remit in the death of the 
priest, whose health was fragile. 

The aim was to frighten him into 
slopping his support for Solidarity 
and to disclose the hiding places of 
underground activists, be said. 

Captain Kotrowksi said they 
need not be afraid of the conse- 
quences and that he alone would be 
responsible to his superiors for 
anything that happened. Lieuten- 
ant Pekala added. 

Lieutenant Pekala said several 
plots were considered. 

After the slotting of Father Po- 
piduszko’s car faded, the three se- 
curity agents went to Bydgoszcz, 
near Torun, where Father Popie- 
luszko preached on Oct. 19 “with 
(Continued on Page 2, CoL 7) 



A clothing salesman displayed the latest fashions during an exhibition last year in Beijing. 


Profits , Pop Music and Videodating in a New China 


The writer of this dispatch has just completed a three-year 
assignment as bureau chief of The New York Times in Beijing. 

By Christopher S. Wren 

Afar York Tunes Service 

BEIJING — A startling announcement in the official 
press the otter day reminded Chinese bow serious their 
leader, Deng Xiaoping, was about his enrsade to modernize 
China. 

Beginning in 1985, the cabinet-level State Council de- 
clared, the xtwd, a siesta that habitually follows lunch, will 
no longer be allowed in government offices because it saps 
efficiency. Until now, up to two horns for a bowl of rice and 
a desktop nap have been common among Chinese bureau- 
crats. 

From now on, the government decreed, lunchtime will be 
limited to an hour. 

Beijing's confidence in doing battle with such sacrosanct 
traditions shows how far Mr. Deng’s changes have pro- 
gressed since a watershed meeting of the Communist Party 
leadership six years ago gave him his fust mandate to 
overhaul the country. 

The experiments have been boldly conceived, yet often 
cautiously earned out Mr. Deng and his pragmatic col- 
leagues have moved carefully, often sidestepping the en- 
trenched system to get things done. 

The Chinese leader has succeeded so far became his 
policies respond to the aspirations of ordinary Chinese, who 
prefer a rising living standard to Mao's shrill injunctions of 
self-sacrifice. They may worry about the effect of policy 
changes on their wages and prices. But Mr. Deng has yoked 
Ms more serious critics to China's now discredited radical 
pasL 


“Deng is liked because he is practical," a Bering woman 
commented. “People are fed up with ideology ” 

China’s drab cities have taken on new vivadty in the last 
few years. The frugal habit of wearing doihing for “three 
years new, three years old, and three years of sewing and 
mending” has given way to colorful newiaefcets and jeans for 
many young people and Western business suits for their 
elders. 

Liu Yandong, a Communist Youth League official as- 
sured young Chinese in October that wearing fashionable 


China Under Deng: 

A Practical Path 

first of two articles 


clothes conformed with socialism because it helped raise 
living standards. 

Dances, once condemned as bourgeois, are now hdd to 
help young people meet one another. Where Mao forbade 
gambling, lotteries have been introduced at some sprats 
events to “enliven the life of youth,” as an organizer put it. 
China even encourages videodating services, bodybuilding 
contests, and exerase classes. 

Change has been less apparent in the field of culture. 
Classical music, banned as bourgeois under Mao, is once 
more performed in concert and heard on radio. Seme popu- 
lar music has even emerged. 

But Beijing still balks at opening Chinese literature and 
the arts to what it alls the “decadence" of Western artistic 
freedoms. It retains a tight rein on writers and artists, 
discouraging them from probing too deeply into the sordid 


recesses of the radical past and instead hamgrowg their 
creativity to glorifying the changes under way in China. 

To help the nation catch up technologically with the West, 
more than 33,000 Chinese students have gone abroad to 
study since 1978. This is more than twice toe number sent 
overseas in toe first 27 years of Communist rule. 

An overriding preoccupation with improving the quality 
of life domestically has caused China to give fust consider- 
ation to its considerable problems at home. 

Mr. Deng recently told Kaare Willoch, the visiting Norwe- 
gian prime minister, that toe changes he had brought about 
would not be suspended now that China was on toe right 
track. He called his program “a kind of new revolution 
entirely different from the Cultural Revolution," on the 
basis that it was freeing China’s productive forces from the 
stultifying egalitarianism of the Maoist era. 

Officials insist that Mr. Deng's changes, which are aimed 
at quadrupling toe value of China’s farm and factory output 
in toe last two decades of this century, enjov universal 
support 

If toe progress of Mr. Deng’s policies has been retarded, it 
has been because of hesitancy and lethargy the safest 
expressions of conservatism among China’s 20 million gov- 
ernment functionaries. 

The trend toward a new maadariaate of educated techno- 
crats has left some party members worrying about their own 
careers. Under toe guise of a “consolidation" campaign toe 
party; is now preparing to have its 40 million members J* 

reregister m order to wetri out those who arc radical commL 

or otherwise unable to swallow the pragmatic new party lint 

The new policies have quickly taken root in toe countrv- 
side. where work incentives lei China's 800 million peasants 
(Continued on Page 2, CoL 2) 
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Deaths Abate as Millions Vote 
In 2d Phase of Indian Elections 


By William Claiborne 

K'osfeutgfan Past Savin 

NEW DELHI — Amid scattered 
violence that followed the deaths of 
more than 20 persons in the first 
phase of the parliamentary elec- 
tions, millions of Indians went to 
the polls Thursday in the second 
phase of voting. 

The elections are expected to en- 
dorse Prime Minister Rajiv Gan- 
dhi’s quest fora mandate to contin- 
ue the political dynasty be 
inherited from his assassinated 
mother, Indira Gandhi 

Election commission officials re- 
ported a 45-percent turnout in the 
116 election districts in six states 
that held balloting for seats to the 
Lok Sabha, the lower, lawmaking 
bouse of Parliament. 

In the first stage of the election, 
which began Monday, balloting 
was held in 16 states and six union 
territories. The voting will end Fri- 
day, in districts in the far north- 
eastern stales of Nagaland and 
Meghalaya. 

Counting of the ballots in all 
states bat Nagaland and Megha- 
laya is to begin Friday morning, 
with final results due Saturday. 

The most important election 
Thursday was in Andhra Pradesh, 
where Mr. Gandhi's ruling Con- 
gress (I) Party holds 37 of the 42 
Lok Sabha seats but is facing a 
strong challenge from the regional 
Tdugu Desam party headed by the 
state’s chief minister, a former 
movie star, N.T. Rama Rao. 

Mr. Rama Rao, who led his par- 
ty to a sweeping victory over the 
Congress (D Party in the 1983 state 
assembly election, turned back an 
attempt in August by Indira Gan- 
dhi and her appointed governor in 
Andhra Pradesh, Ram Lai, to top- 
ple the popularly elected Telugu 
Desam govenmjenL 

After being summari ly r emo ved 
from office, for. Rama Rao led a 
"Save Democracy" campaign 
across the state and was reinstated. 

On Wednesday, the authorities 
reported 22 persons, including two 
candidates, had been killed in elec- 
tion violence. But they reported 
only isolated instances of violence 
Thursday, including one person 
who was killed when police fired to 
disperse dashing party workers 
near a polling place in Venkala- 
Puram village, in southern Andhra 
Pradesh. 

Five persons wens killed in elec- 
tion-related fights in rural districts 
of the state, according to reports 
reaching the state capital of Hyder- 
abad, Indian news agencies report- 
ed. Authorities said ballot boxes 
were stolen in 10 precincts, and 
that repelling would be held in 40 
districts Friday. 

In another village in the same 


election district, two police consta- 
bles were injured when a bomb was 
thrown at a voting station. Police in 
Mainpuri, in the northern state of 
Uttar Pradesh, said that a consta- 
ble was injured when someone 
fired on a polling station. 

The election commission or- 
dered repelling in 180 voting pre- 
cincts in six states in northern and 
eastern India following complaints 
of attacks on polling stations by 
rival gangs of party workers in 
which ballot boxes were either de- 
stroyed or removed. The northern 
state of Bihar alone reported 135 
instances of such attacks. 

■ Suspected Sikh Terrorist 

Indian security officials returned 
a suspected Sikh terrorist to India 
from Manila early Thursday in a 
chartered aircraft and were said to 
be questioning him on his alleged 
role in the assassination of Mrs. 
Gandhi, The New York Tunes re- 
ported from Delhi 

The suspect, Jasbir Singh, has 
been identified as a nephew of Jar- 
nail Singh Bhindranwale, the Silrh 
fundamentalist preacher turned ex- 


tremist leader, who was slain with 
hundreds of followers during an 
Indian Army asmnit last June on 
his headquarters in the Golden 
Temple complex at Amritsar. 

Mr. Sin g h , who is thought to be 
in his early twenties, has been 
charged with sedition and terror- 
ism. offenses that carry a maximum 
term of life imprisonment 

Philippine authorities had de- 
nied Mr. Singh permission to enter 
the Phffippines on Wednesday and 

had detained him at Manila arrpnrt 

after a request from the govern- 
ment in New Delhi 

His detention and return to In- 
dia ended nearly two weeks of des- 
perate efforts u> evade arrest which 
began with a plea for asylum in 
Britain. His request was rejected 
and he was deported to Dubai 
There too, he was refused entry bat 
managed to fly to Bangkok where, 
agptin immigration officials or- 
dered him to leave the country. 

This trine, he traveled to Manila, 
where be was detained by local offi- 
cials and frandfld over to Indian 
intelligence and police officers 
Wednesday. 



WILD ABOUT HARRY — Diana, the princess of 
Wales, with her younger son, Henry, at ins christening 
at Windsor Castle. Harry, as he is known, wore the 
traditional lace robe first used in 1841 by Queen Vic- 
toria's first child. The photo is by Lord Snowdon, who 
was married to the boy's great-atznt. Princess Margaret 
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(Continued from Page 1) 
keep whatever they can produce 
beyond a quota, set by the state. 

The success of this “responsibil- 
ity system,” which sent average 
peasant incomes soaring 130 per- 
cent in five years, exposed the 
backwardness of the rest of the 
Chinese economy. 

By almost any criterion, the new 
“responsibility system,” which lets 
peasants who produce more earn 
more, has been a success. Since the 
policy was announced in 1978, Chi- 
na’s output of grain, including rice 
and potatoes, has climbed nearly 5 
percent a year to reach a record 387 
million tons last year. 

And now that the 800 million 
peasants are no longer forbidden to 
find ways to earn money on the 
side, their average income has more 
than doubled since 1978 to reach 
310 yuan (about SI 17) a person in 
1983. 

According to the government, 30 
percent of peasant families have 
built new homes in the six years 
once the changes began. Glowing 
stories in the press tell of farmers 
who are buying telephones, pianos, 
trucks »nH even crop-dusting air- 
craft and computers. The Beijing 
Daily reported this fall that peas- 
ants in some areas had umawd as 
much as several hundred thousand 
yuan — more than $100,000 — in 
their bank accounts. 


Yet there remains another, 
bleaker side of rural Ghm» rarely 
shown to foreigners, where peas- 
ants still live in mud-brick bouses 
with earthen floors and oilpaper 
stretched across the windows. They 
plow with shared draft animals, go 
barefoot in patched denims, pul 
carts themselves and eat millet or 
sweet potatoes cooked over fires of 
dried grass or manure. 

The government is concerned 
that the gap between the poor and 
the well-to-do not lead to a polar- 
ization between rich and poor peas- 
ants. 

The press has criticized “the red- 
eyed disease” of envy by peasants 
who are falling behind There have 
been reports of successful farmers 
bring forced by jealous villagers to 
share their tools, fe rtilizer , and 
even output Last July, a newspa- 
per told of a woman in Jiangsu, one 
of the richest provinces, who poi- 
soned her neighbor's dudes because 
she reseated his prosperity. 

Land contracts to peasants in 
poor areas are to be increased from 
the maximum of 1 5 years in most of 
China to 30 yean. Mare flexible 
policies will let peasants choose the 
best methods for working their 
land. The government also prom- 
ised to increase investment in less- 
developed areas and to allot funds 
for five years to improve road and 
water transportation. 


This year’s record harvest, al- 
ready estimated at 400 million tons, 
has so swamped the country’s stor- 
age and transport systems that the 
state is buying grain and then pay- 
ing peasants to store it at home. 
Factories cannot nun out enough 
consumer goods to soak up the 
higher earnings of the farmers. 

This has led to the new wave of 
urban changes that Mr. Deng says 
must be carried out so as not to 
obstruct rural progress. Under a 
party directive issued in October, 
unessential products are bring ex- 
empted from central p lanning , fac- 
tory managers are getting more au- 
thority, and their enteiprises must 
compete in the marketplace. 

The government identity of state 
corporations is bring peeled away 
from their economic functions. 
Even the erratic pricing system will 
be adjusted to phase out costly 
state subsidies for food, dotfam& 
and rent 

After the directive was issued, 
the People’s Daily, the party news- 
paper, called it a scientific blue- 
print for modernization. It recalled 
that during the chang es in the rural 
structure “our every step forward 
met with obstruction from habit- 
ual ideological prejudice within 
the party.” The paper predicted 
that changes in the urban structure 
would “inevitably meet with this 
problem.” 
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Yet (Tiinfl has already under- 
gone a transformation that could 
hardly have been anticipated when 
Mao died right years ago- The 
change goes beyond the new stress 
on light industry, now growing by 
more than 11 percent annually, or 
the 300,000 motor vehicles that 
China expects to have produced 
thisyttr. 

China has scrapped its militant 
self-reliance to obtain over $8 bil- 
lion in foreign investment from 
Western countries. Hong Kong, 
and Macao. Under Mr. Deng’s 
open-door policy, foreign trade ex- 
ceeded S35 billion in total turnover 
in the first nine months of 1984. 
China also plans to dip into its 
substantial foreign currency re- 
serves, now reckoned at nearly 
516.5 billion, to buy more than 514 
billion worth of foreign technology 
in tire next few years. 

The toughest struggle has been 
waged agains t a lin gering contempt 
for people known as “intellectuals” 
— a description applied to anyone 
with a higher education. Mr. Deng 
said recently that the proper treat- 
ment of intellectuals who had tal- 
ent to offer the country was the 
most important aspect of the new 
urban changes. 

Almost half of the Communist 
Party’s 40 milli on members are 
people who joined during the Cul- 
tural Revolution, and they have re- 
sisted admitting educated Chinese 
for fear the party’s proletarian 
character would change. A com- 
mentary by the official news agen- 
cy Xinhua acknowledged that the 
party's current policy of taking in 
more educated candidates “has 
never been thoroughly implement- 
ed” and urged that party secretar- 
ies who continued to discriminate 
against intellectuals be ousted. 

Hu Yaobang, the party chief, has 
attributed the slow development of 
education in China to “the tenden- 
cy of the party to look down on 
education and knowli 
Next: The role 


Syria Renews 
Opposition to 
Israeli Terms 
On Departure 


Rcuien 

DAMASCUS — Syria renewed 
Thursday its opposition to Israeli 
terms for a withdrawal from south- 
ern Lebanon. It said it supported 
Lebanese demands for “uncondi- 
tional liberation.” 

The official Syrian news agency 
Sana said President Hafez al- Assad 
gave the message to President 

Amin fl ffffly gl rvf 1 ehanfl n af 

in Damascus cm Thursday, their 
third itwring rtiig y ear , 

“Assad assured Gemayel that 
Syria stands strongly by Lebanon 
in its pursuit of the unconditional 

liberation of Lebanon from Israeli 
occupation and against any conces- 
sion infringing Lebanese sover- 
eignty,” Sana 

Lebanon, with Syrian support, 
has rejected IcbmII demands tor an 
expanded United Nations peace- 
keeping role and for deployment of 
an Israeli-backed militia when Is- 
raeli troops end their 30-month oc- 
cupation. 

Sana said Mr. Assad also reiter- 
ated support for a long-delayed 
Lebanese security plan to send the 
regnlar army to Israeli frontlines in 
southern Lebanon. 

The Lebanese cabinet approved 
on Wednesday the latest version of 
the security plan by the multi-fac- 
tion military council and asked the 
army to set a date for canying it 

OUL 

Nabih Beni, the Shiite Moslem 
leader, was quoted Thursday as 
saying he would boycott cabinet 
m eet in gs if the go-ahead was not 
given by Saturday. 

The army’s move south to the 
Awali River was due to have begun 
on Dec. 1 It has been repeatedly 
delayed by objections from the 
Diuze and {Tinman militias which 
control the area. 

The newspaper An-Nabar 
quoted Mr. Bari, minister of state 
for the south, as saying after 
Wednesday’s cabinet session that if 
tangible steps toward canying out 
the plan were not seen within three 
days, his Amal movement would 
“ take a different stand.” 

Christian radio stations on 
Wednesday quoted the Phalangist 
minister, Joseph al-Hashem, as 
saying he rqected new Druze de- 
mands and conditions making the 
army’s role in the Khanoub region 
subservient to that of the internal 
security force. The Druze Progres- 
sive Socialist Party issued a state- 
ment denying that it made new 
demands. 

All major political factions 
agreed last month that the army 
should deploy on the coast road to 
the Awali to stop fighting between 
the Druze and Christian militias. 

The plan also aims to prepare the 
army to move in after an Israeli 
withdrawal and forestall a repeti- 
tion of the sectarian dashes that 
followed last year’s partial Israeli 
pullback to the Awali. 

At UN-sponsored talks Dec. 20 
in the border village of Naqoura, 
Israel threatened to break off talks 
on withdrawing its troops unless 
Lebanon agreed to hs demands by 
the next scheduled meeting on Jan. 
7. 


WORLD BRIEFS 

112 Poles Defectto West Germany 

FLENSBURG, West Germany (Reuters) —A group of 1 12 PokstBd 
not return from a shopping trip to a West German port at Omarng, 
bringing the number who have jumped ship this year to more than LOOOl 
.W est German pofice reported Thursday. r . 

The tourists left their boat at the Baltic port of Ttavemfladt «o 
Christmas eve and ” ' *■ ^ J L — ’ v * 



UN Agency on Palestinians to Gut Staff 

VIENNA (AP) — The United Nations Relief and Works Agency 
announced Thursday that it would eliminate 38 positions at to Vienna 
headquarters and indefinitely defer pay increases for 12.000 field workers 
in the Middle East. The agency is expecting a S60-naSiou dollar dtfiat 
next year, and the moves would save about 510 million, a spokesman &kL 

The agenw provides education, health and relief services to Palestinian 
refugees in the Middle East The spokesman, Ron WDamoo, said senior 
ag ency offi ciate would meet Jan. 9 to 11 to dis c ing further economy 
measures. He said the meeting was one of two regular policy Marions a 
year but had him moved forward about a month because of the agency’s 
financial problems. 

The agency employs 17,000 people internationally and relies heavily on 
cash donations from nations, groups and individuals. Mr. Wilkinson stud 
it income of about $165 million for 1985, but needed approxi- 

mately $225 million. 

Turkey Rounds Up Terror Suspects 

ISTANBUL (AP) —Security forces have arrested 107 suspected leftist 
terrorists in several cities this week in a move to crush un d ergroun d 
organizations that rocked the country before a mflitaxy coup four years 
ago. 

The msq or move occnned on Tuesday when Istanbul pdiceanxKxmced 
the arrest of 73 suspected militants, baongjng to five tfiffereut outlawed' 
organizations, after a monthlong operation. 

man iiflstatibul in IlSffitTaiui with carrying out various 
activities police said- On Wednesday, the regional martial law command 
based in the Aegean port dty of Izmir disdased the arrest of 22 suspected 
leftist militants in the provinces of Irmfr and Aydm. In a third 
Thursday, 12 suspected terrorists were captured in the central ] 

Sivas. 

Schroeder Takes a Delayed Shower 

LOUISVILLE, Kentucky (AP) — Doctors let William J. Schroeder 
take a shower Thursday, a comfort for die artificial heart reripieut that 
was delayed by a day when he became too tired after rearming speech and 
coordination exercises. 

Helped by two people, Mr. Schroeder, 52, took his first shower since 
the heart implantation Nov. 25. An assistant was in the shower with him ' 
and the other was outride to check on the portable air pump that powers . 
the mechanical heart through long tubes. 

Also Thursday. Mr. Schroeder was to take a few sups in bis room 
without assistance, using a walker. He used it unaided Wednesday for dm 
first time since he suffered three small strokes on Dec. 13. The plans again 
included exercises to improve his speech, coordination and strength, 
which were affected by me strokes. He remained in serious but stable, 
condition, with his vital si gns no rmal 


Battles Intensify as Khmer, 
Vietnamese Clash at4 Camps 


Colombia Probing Cocaine Scandal 

BOGOTA (UPI) —President Bdisario Betancur launched a mflitary 
investigation into drug trafficking in the presidential palace Thursday 
after disclosing that a shipment of cocaine was sent from the presidential 
press office to Spain. 

Alfonso Qspina, chief of staff in the presidential palace, said in a radio 
interview “the investigation will be taken to its final consequences 
without regard fra which heads win rofl.” Mr. Beiancur has. been 
conducting a nationwide crackdown against the cocaine trade and has 
extradited suspected drug dealers to die United States. 

In Madrid on Monday, the second secretary at die Colombian Etnbas- 
sy, Gustavo Jacome, was arrested and accused of usng Ins diplomatic 
privileges to smuggle cocaine from Colombia to Spain. 

Mandela Said to Spurn Release Offer'; 

JOHANNESBURG (AFP) — The jailed leader of South Africa’* 
banned African National Congress, Nelson Mandela, has spumed an' 
offer for his release to the South African “homeland” of Transkd the 
pro-government Af rik a ans rlanguage daily newspaper Bedd reported 
Thursday. 

Mr. Mandela and seven other persons, molding two other ANC 
leaders, Walter SSsulu andGoven Mbdti, were jaded for life in June 1964 
for sabotage and “furthering the aims” of the Communist Party. 

The congress. South Africa’s most prominent nationalist movement, 
was banned in South Africa in I960. The offer and release to an 
“independent homeland,” according to Bedd, also covered Mr. Mbdti 
and Mr. Sisulu. 
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enjoying a rare bargain — the whole world in just a few tightly 
I written, fact-packed pages. You’re reading a product created 
vpsJ by scores of journalists working day and night from dozens of 
distant datelines to bring you a compact compilation which 
___ can be purchased for the pace of a cup of coffee. 

But why not double the bargain? Enjoy twice as 

newsp apers with double the headlines, business trends, < 
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months or a year, you save almost half the newsstand price oa 
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(Continued from Page I) 
and two noncommunist factions, 
the Khmer People’s National Lib- 
eration Front and a group loyal to 
the former Cambodian head of 
state, Prince Norodom Sihanouk. 

P. fterrepent, deputy head of the 
international Red Cross in Thai- 
land, said there was shelling and 
fighting at Riiirisen on Thursday, 
and scattered fighting in the area of 
the camps of Ampfl. Obok, Nang 
Chan and Dong Riik. 

Thailand has accused Vietnam 


ring 

centra bons. On Wednesday, the 
U.S. government called Hanoi’s ac- 
tions “contemptible.” 

Bora Kanthotti, a National lib- 
eration Front official in Bangkok, 
claimed the guerrillas still held a 
quarter of Rithisen. 

He said the Vietnamese would 
find it difficult to remain in Rithi- 
sen for long because of the extend- 
ed lines needed to supply their 
troops. He said 23 Vietnamese were 
known to have been killed in fight- 
ing at the camp. 


Vietnamese and Khmer Rouge re- 
bels smith of the Thai border town 
of AranyapratheL 

■ 100,000 Cambodia Refugees 

More than l QQ,QQQ Cambodian 
refugees have fled to Thailand 
since Vietnam launched its dry-sea- 
son offensive against guerillas last 
month, a relief official in Aranya- 
prathet said Thursday, according 
to Reuters. 

David Morton, bead of opera- 
tions for the United Nations Bor- 
der Relief Operations, said 23,000 

more civ ilians from the Am. 
pil camp were expected across the 
border soon. 

Thai military officers and guer- 
rilla leaders have predicted that 
Ampfl, the last major base of the 
National Liberation Front near the 
Thai border still intact, will be the 
next target of the Vietnamese drive. 

Mr. Morton said that Ampfl’s 
civilians were evacuated Thursday. 

■ Death Sentences in Vietnam 
Three framer members of the 

South Vietnamese Army have been 


country’s bid to join the 14 nations that oversee conservation and other 
interests on the continent, a government institute in Montevideo said 
Wednesday. (AT) 

Edgavd Pfamri, France’s high commissioner rax the Pacific inland of 
New Caledonia, said Thursday he would pot forward two plans fra the ; 
territory's future on Jan. 5 aimed at enlarging the “zones of cwnpatibit- 
ity” between separatists and anti-independence activists. (AFP): 

needed of shootiugto death tibe owner cf a bar-, 
town of Bermeo. Officials said no arrests had v 
Wednesday of Miqud Castellanos, 47. (Reuters) . 

representatives will meet in two weeks to 
taxational force in the disputed border area cf 
Taba, the Israeli Army ratio reported Thursday. (AP) 

Warsaw Fact leaders are scheduled to meet in Sofia in the middle of 
January; the Bulgarian news agency reported. The meeting of the seveo- 


in the 

been made in the 
U.&, Israefi and 

rfitrpcc 


.nation Warsaw 
since January 1983. 


be the first 
(AP) 


Thai military officers, reached ai sentenced to death on charges of _ 

e frontier bv nhnne conspiring to overthrow a focal ™ 

government in Vietnam, the Viet- 


Four Polish Security Agents 
Go on Trial for Killing Priest 

(Continued from Page 1) 
the task of abducting hhn on the 
road back to Warsaw” 

Lieutenant Pekala said they tod: 
ministry equipment, including 
handcuffs, two radio transmitters, 
a traffic policeman’s uniform and 


the frontier by phone, said that the 
fighting was also going on between 
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official Pap news agency 
ed all reference to the ranks 
four accused in its account of 


cam News Agency reported 
Wednesday, according to The As- ^ 
sociated Press in Bangkok. Sixteen y, _ 

others received terms ranging from !^^f n y 1 ?vff sa01L ^ W0K 
four years to life inmSoSnL ^ ^ . 

Earlier this monlfi, 21 Vietnam- p; Captain 
ese were given sentences ranging as the head of a sotxon 

from eight years’ imprisonment to ^ “^ enor Ministty and Colo- 
death on charges of spying and ** J* deputy head 

"St 10 toppk 116 

Ho Chi Minh city, had ftw ow d VI Leader Under Pressure 
Huynh Ngoc Hiep, 36, a former Robert Gillette# the Los A 
ranger, of organizing an asti-Com- Times reported earlier from 
munist movement in a re-education sow; J 

**“**■ A senior member of Poland's ml- 
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mg Politburo, with a 40-year career , 
in the nation’s security apparatus; 
is under pressure to resign in cte-, 
nection with the murder of Fatter 
Popiduszko. according to reports 
circulating among the Communist 
Party elite. 

Two independent sources with 
access to the reports said Lietiten- . 
ant General Miroslaw Mflewdn, 
56, is expected to resign in the next 
few weeks. He would be the major:' 
political casualty in the aftermath 
of the murder. 

Whether Genera! MHewdti (foes 
step down from the 15-member Bo*; 
litburo will depend on his ability to" 
rally support in Moscow and 
among hard-line dements in the 
Polish Conumraist Party, one ; 
source said. . - . 

The nature of whatever evidenced 
there may be to suggest General 
MflewskTs complicity in the mur- 
der of Father Popiduszko has not 
been disclosed. 

General MHewrfd, who served 1 
briefly as interior minister in 198&. . 
and 1981, has not been publkfy^ 
accused of complicity in the caseC ' 
According to one version of ihfr 
reports circulating privately witter - 
the party, tte trafl of responsibility : 
points toward General MUewski 
but a gap in the circumstantial evi- 
dence exists between General Mi-/ 
Jewski and a lower level of authra-* : 
tty. No further details were ' 
available. 
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Reagan Plans 
YearVFreeze 
On Payments 
For Medicare 

By Spencer Rich 

Washington Post Semce 

WASHINGTON —Tie Reagan 
administration will ask Congress 
Tor a one-year freeze in Medicare 
payment rates for hospitals and 
doctors, with no allowance for in- 
flation. as part erf its plan to ait 
domestic spending in fiscal 1986, 
sources said Wednesday. 

Earlier, the administration, in 

documents sent to Capitol Hill, 
had projected a freeze on payments 
to doctors but had planned to per- 
mit an inflation-adjusted increase 
in the rates hospitals receive for 
treating Medicare patients. 

Now. however, the administra- 
tion has decided to freeze hospital 
rates as well as doctors' rates. 

Overall, the Medicare proposals 
would reduce program outlays by 
about S3 billion in fiscal 1986 and 
possibly as much as $19 billion to 
520 billion over the fiscal years 

1986 to 1988. Fiscal 1986 begins 
Oct. 1. 1985. 

The budget also is expected to 
propose an increase in Medicare 
patients’ monthly premiums for the 
doctor-insurance portion of the 
program; an increase in the 575-a- 
year deductible that Medicare pa- 
tients must pay under the doctor- 
insurance program before 
Medicare begins picking up the 
bill, and a reduction of subsidies to 
teaohing hospitals. 

However, a major change in the 
way Medicare reimburses hospitals 
for capital investments, which 
would nave limited payments for ' 
expansion, probably win not be in- 
cluded in the budget, sources said, 
but will be proposed later in the 
year. 

Among the major changes ex- 
pected to be propped by President 
Ronald Reagan are; 

• The rates Medicare pays hos- 
pitals for each patient admitted 
would be frozen at current levels 
fra- fiscal 1986 instead of being in- 
creased to cover inflation. In fiscal 

1987 and 1988. they would be al- 
lowed to rise to keep pace with the 
inflation rate for the so-called med- 
ical market basket, a package of 
items that hospitals buy. The mar- 
ket basket increase usually runs 
higher than overall inflation in the 
economy. Fiscal 1986 savings: 
$2.03 billion. 

Under the new prospective pay- 
ment system for Medicare voted by 
Congress in 1983, hospitals are no 
longer paid on a per-day basis for 
the care of Medicare patients. In- 
stead, the government sets fixed 
rates in advance for each different 
type of illness, covering the entire 
stay. The hospital does not receive 
anything extra if the patient is kept 
longer, so there is no incentive to 
pile on extra days that would in- 
crease Medicare payments. 

Under Medicare, the hospital 
must accept the government pay- 
ment as its full payment, although 
when the patient receives some- 
thing extra that Medicare does not 
cover, for instance, a private room, 
instead of senriprivate, the patient 
may be billed separately. .. 

• Rates paid to doctors fra vari- 
ous Medicare services would also 
be frozen at current levels without 
any inflation increase. This would 
be the second such freeze; Con- 
gress has already voted a freeze for 
the 15 months started July 1, 1984. 
Fiscal 1986 savings: $600 millioiL 

Medicare, the program of health 
insurance for the elderly, is by far 
the largest medical program in the 
United States, with estimated out- 
lays of $68 billion in fiscal 1985 for 
the care of 30 million aged and 
disabled. Social Security beneficia- 
ries. 


U.S. Sonar System 
Is Seized in Japan 

The Associated Press 

TOKYO — Japanese customs 
officials, acting on a US. request, 
barred export of a U.S.-made sub- 
marine tracking system as it was 
about to be shipped to tbe Soviet 
Union, a Foreign Ministry official 
said Thursday. 

The sonar system is on a list of 
high-technology items banned for 
export to Soviet bloc countries by 
the Paris-based Coordinating 
Committee for Exports to Commu- 
nist Areas, or tOCOM, which 
comprises Japan, tbe United States 
and 13 other industrialized coun- 
tries. 

An official of the ministry^ Eco- 
nomic Affairs Bureau said the 
product was held at the request of 
ihe U.S. government. The econom- 
ic newspaper, Nihon Keizai Stem- 
bun. said the U.S. government bad 
asked allied countries to watch out 
for the advanced sonar system fra 
fear that it would be shipped to an 
Eastern bloc nation. 





President Sandro Pertini of Italy, right, and Renzo the mayor of Bologna, 

attending the state funeral hi Bologna of the 15 persons killed in the train bombing. 

Pertini Attends State Funeral for 15 
Killed in Train Attack Near Bologna 


Reuters 

BOLOGNA — Italy held a state 
funeral service on Thursday for tbe 
15 persons killed by a bomb on a 
tram near here on Sunday. 

The coffins of the victims were 
not at tbe service in Bologna's Sl 
F etronius Basilica, which was at- 
tended by President Sandro Pertini 
of Italy and other political leade rs. 
Relatives of the victims preferred 
private burials in their hometowns. 

In a homily. Archbishop Gia- 
como Biffi of Bologna declared, 
"Bologna is tired of having its 
name connected with these out- 
rages. We ask that, at long last, the 
assassins be identified and brought 
to justice.’' 

After tbe service, (he dry’s Com- 
munist mayor, Renzo Imbeni, 
charged that the bombers enjoyed 
the protection of Italy's state appa- 
ratus. In response, the crowd 
chanted, "We want justice.” 

Mr. Imbeni said that investiga- 


tors still did not know the identity 
of those b ehin d the bombing of the 
crowded train in a tunnel south of 
Bologna, despite numerous claims 
by political extremists. 

"But we know why they could 
ktih” Mr. Imbeni said. “Because 
this terrorism by massacre goes un- 
punished.” 

The mayor said that 140 persons 
had died since 1969 in five bomb 
attacks attributed to neofasdsi 
but that no one had bom 
of the attacks. 

Those who placed tbe explosives 
in Brescia, Milan, and in three rail- 
road atrarirs near Bologna had es- 
caped “because there was complic- 
ity and protection within the state 
apparatus,” Mr. Imbeni char ged. 

Last month, a magistrate in 
Rome indicted four former officers 
of the secret service and two civil- 
ians oo charges that included tbe 
possession of explosives. Judicial 
sources say that investigators be- 


groups, 

found? 


lieve the six tried to mislead inqui- 
ries into tbe 1980 bombing at Bolo- 
gna’s railroad station by trying to 
implicate a rightist West German 
organization. Eighty-five persons 
were killed in the explosion. 

But the sources said that investi- 
gators believed tbe explosion Sun- 
day was in fact the work of rightist 
extremists who bad claimed re- 
sponsibility for it and for two pre- 
vious railroad bombings in tbe Bo- 
logna area. 

Despite the investigators’ suspi- 
cion, Interior Minis ter Oscar Lmgi 
Scalfaro said in newspaper inter- 
views published Thursday that po- 
lice were also looking into the pos- 
sibility that foreign terrorist groups 
or the Mafia were involved. 

Three neofasdsts were acquitted 
of a 1974 bomb attack that killed 
12 persons on a train in the same 
tunnel No one has been brought to 
trial fra the 1980 explosion at tbe 
Bologna station. 


Bonn Seeks Inclusion in ’45 Tribute 


a 


By James M. Markham 

New York. Time Service 

BONN — Making elaborate dip- 
lomatic and domestic soundings, 
Chancellor Helmut Kohl and his 
closest aides are. trying to make 
sure that West Germany is conspic- 
uously included in 40th anniversa- 
ceremonies in May marking the 
azi surrender and the end of the 
war in Europe. 

“What we want to avoid at all 
costs is another Normandy like last 
summer, with all the Allies on the 
beaches and us left out,” one aide 
said, referring to ceremonies in 
France last June commemorating 
.the 40th anniversary of the Nor- 
mandy landings. Mr. Kohl was 
gently rebuffed when he sought to 
be included at Normandy. 

Mr. Kohl is said to be deeply 
concerned about the May 8 anni- 
versary in pan because, two days 
later, a crucial election will take 
place in West Germany’s most 


populous state, North Rhinc-Wesl- 
phalia. A Normandy-style hum- 
bling would not help the image of 
his Christian Democratic Party. 

The chancell or and his aides, in 
conversations with Washington. 
Paris and other capitals, are said to 
have stressed the importance of not 
alienating West German opinion. 

Alois Merles, a minister of state 
in the Foreign Ministry, said, “The 
most important thing is that one 
should think of the young German 
generation — that they should be 
proud of their heritage and made to 
fed at home in this alliance.” 

With the anniversary in mind, 
tbe Kohl government arranged for 
an early gathering of the annual 
economic summit of industrial de- 
mocracies. which will take place in 
Bonn on May 2-4. 

U.S. diplomats said Bonn and 
Washington are also discussing the 
possibility of a visit to West Ger- 
many by President Ronald Reagan 
after the summit meeting. 


Mr. Kohl in a television inter- 
view, said that President Francos 
Mitterrand of France had assured 
him “that the French Republic will 
not participate in anything that 
would wound tbe souls or hearts of 
our German friends.” 

Mr. Kohl and Mr. Mitterrand 
met in September at Verdun after 
the embarrassment over Norman- 
dy. In a gesture of friendship, they 
dasped hands where French and 
German soldiers had killed each 
other by the hundreds of thousand:: 
in 1916. 

Bonn is also concerned that the 
Soviet Union might exploit the an- 
niversary fra further propaganda 
attacks against West Germany. 

Without being provocative to 
Communist authorities in East Ber- 
lin, the Kohl government seems ea- 
ger to keep alive the awareness that 
the end of the war, as Mr. Mertes 
said, “marked the end of one dicta- 
torship in Germany but the begin- 
ning of another.” 


U.K. Arrests 
6 Said to Plot 
IRA Bombing 
On Shoppers 

The Associated Press 

LIVERPOOL — British police 
said Thursday that they had arrest- 
ed six men under Britain’s Preven- 
tion of Terrorism Act But they 
refused to comment on a report 
that tbe arrests thwarted an Irish 
Republican Army bombing con- 
spiracy possibly aimed at holiday 
shoppers. 

The six were detained Monday 
in this northwest England port city 
and “certain items were taken away 
for forensic examination," a police 
spokesman arid. 

But be declined to identify the 
m*n describe the circumstances of 
their arrest or say what items had 
been confiscated. 

The London Daily Mail reported 
Thursday that the arrests were con- 
nected with a major police opera- 
tion that it said is believed to have 
thwarted a mission by Irish terror- 
ists to plant bombs on the British 
mainland. 

“Several pounds of suspicious 
substances were also seized,” the 
paper said. It added that “forensic 
tests are due to be carried out today 
but police are almost cenain that 
the material is high explosive.” 

Tbe newspaper noted that Liver- 
pool has a large Irish immigrant 
population and that IRA opera- 
tives have used the port to enter 
mainland Britain in the past. 

The Daily Mail also noted that 
the arrests came “just before the 
big sales are due to bring millions 
of shoppers crowding into city cen- 
ters, a perfect target fra any terror- 
ists." 

A bomb outride Hatreds depart- 
ment store in London on Dec. 17, 
1983. during the Christmas shop- 
ping rush, killed six persons and 
injured 94. The Irish Republican 
Army said (hat IRA “volunteers” 
were responsible. 

An IRA bomb narrowly missed 
killin g Prime Minister Margaret 
Thatcher and members of her cabi- 
net when it exploded at the hotel 
they were at during the Conserva- 
tive Party’s annual conference at 
Brighton on Oct. 12. Five people 
were killed. One of the 31 injured 
included tbe trade secretary, Nor- 
man TebbiL 

The Daily Mail said that Home 
Secretary Leon Brittan, tbe govern- 
ment minister responsible Tor po- 
lice and security, agreed Wednes- 
day to sign an Older under the 
Prevention of Terrorism Act ex- 
tending to seven days from two 
da vs the period that police can de- 
tain suspects without formal 
rharg ps. 


Belgian Police Make Little Progress 
In Search for AntirNA TO Bombers 


By Srcvcn J. 

ImerThtiwnol Her , 


Drydcn 

leroU Tribune 

BRUSSELS — The search for an 
underground group carrying on a 
“war against NATO” in Belgium 
has become a major challenge for 
authorities here seeking to rad its 
three-month bombing campaign. 

Belgian police have made no ar- 
rests and apparently Utile prepress 
in identifying the origins of the 
group, which calls itself Cellules 
Communistes Comhanmies. the 
Fighting Communist Cells. 

The group's campaign has esca- 
lated from attacks in October on 
multinational companies with 
crude explosives made from pres- 
sure cookers to a coordinated series 
erf bombings in southern Belgium 
earlier this month. This series 
knocked out a major branch of the 
emergency fuel pipeline main- 
tained by the North Atlantic Trea- 
ty Organization. 

With each new attack, more the- 
ories about the group appear. 

Some Belgian officials speculate 
that tbe group may have links to 
the French terrorist group Direct 
Action. Other officials note that 
the Belgian group, when claiming 
responsibility for its attacks, has 
quoted with approval the commu- 
niques of the Red Army Faction 
from Wesz Germany, another an- 
ti-NATO group. 

In one of its communiques, the 
Belgian group said its “war against 
NATO” and “military imperial- 
ism” was being pursued in other 
nations by “fighting Communists.” 
Belgian investigators have met with 
their French and West German 
counterparts but so far have not 
revealed any firm evidence erf col- 
laboration between the French, 
German and Belgian terrorists. 

Several Belgian newspapers and 
ma ffirinec have suggested that de- 
spite its Marxist rhetoric, the Fight- 
ing Communist Cells may really be 
an extreme rightist group aiming to 
discredit the left and bolster the 
government's police powers. 

“It’s all very- mysterious,” said 
one Western diplomat. The group 
“appears to have no existence out- 
side of these isolated acts of sabo- 
tage.” 

NATO has tightened security at 
its headquarters outride Brussels, 
where two erf the bombings took 
place. But one alliance official 
commented, “we'd fed more com- 
fortable if we bad more informa- 
tion” about tbe group. 

One of the bombs damaged of- 
fices of Honeywell' Europe, a U.S. 
defense contractor located a quar- 
ter mile (400 meters) from the en- 
trance to NATO's headquarters. 

Foreign terrorists have often 
used Belgium as a combat zone in 
recent years. But the country has 
not suffered from the domestic po- 


litical violence that has plagued 
other West European governments. 

The Fighting Communist Cells 
have shown annoyance with the 

tranquility in Belgium. The group 
has said titiat it wished to launch the 
“armed political raOiutry struggle 
in this country, which until now has 
been loo little touched by the strug- 
gle for communism.’' 

Another statement noted that 
Belgium has a “limited but central 
place” in the “iraperialisl military 
machine" as evidenced by the 
NATO decision to locate both its 
political and military headquarters 
on Belgian soil 

Prime Minister Wilfried Martens 
of Belgium, following the October 
bombing of his office in the provin- 
cial capital of Ghent, warned that 
the unusual attacks threatened po- 
litical liberties in Belgium. 

“Belgium has always been a 
model of democracy." Mr. Martens 
said. “All tendencies have been 
allowed freedom of expression. 
This tradition should not be put 
into danger.” 

A few days later, police raided 
more than 100 homes and offices 
searching for evidence and sus- 
pects. Fifteen persons were taken 
in for questioning but all were 
quickly released. 


The police action stirred up a 
political controversy because all 
tbe targeted individuals and groups 
were from the left. 

At tbe same time, public impa- 
tience has been growing over the", 
government's inability to stop the 
bombings. The Brussels newspaper 1 
Le Soir said recently that the; 
group's ability to attack with “im- 
punity” showed the “powerless-’ 
ness” of tbe police. 

Following the pipeline bombings 
Justice Minister Jean Got said 25Qi 
more police officers would be hired 
in 1985 to help counter terrorism. 

Unlike many terrorist groups in 
Europe, the Belgian group has 
avoided such tactics as kidnapping 
or bombings of public areas that 
could endanger life. 

Each target has hod a direct or 
symbolic link to NATO. The at- 
tacks began with bombings against 
three firms (hat supply parts for 
NATO's cruise and Pershing-2 mis- 
siles. Tbe second wave of bombings 
was against offices of tbe Christian 
Democratic and Liberal parties, 
members of the government coali- 
tion that has supported deploy- 
ment of cruise missiles in Belgium. 

The third set of targets has so far 
included military air control anten- 
nas and the NATO pipeline. 
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U.S. Madman Is Rehined 
After Unstamped Greetings 

The Associated Press 

DETROIT — A rural trail carrier who was fired for delivering 540 
of his own unstamped Christmas cards to people on his route got his 
job back after the U^. Postal Service had a change of heart. 

Tbe reinstatement of (he mail carrier, Frank DePIanche, 47, was 
announced Wednesday by William Smiley, employee and labor 
relations director for the postal service in Michigan, following com- 
plaints from his wife. Marie DePIanche, his union and the public. 

Mrs. DePiaucfae said the dismissal had caused tern enough stress to 
require haspitafization. 

“We have taken into consideration Mr. DePIanche’ s 29 years of 
postal service, and therefore his proposed discharge is being reduced 
to a five-day suspension,” Mr. Smiley said at a news conference. 

“In addition, be will be required to pay the postage which he should 
have paid in the first place,” Mr. Smfley said. That amounts to about 
$70. 

Mr. DePIanche was told he would be fired Jan. 9 fra delivering the 
cards. 

“The postal service was alerted to Mr. DePJanche’s conduct by ope 
of his oistomers, who wrote a letter erf complaint,” Mr. Smiley said. 

Tbe postal service has no plans to investigate claims that other mail 
carriers deliver Chris tmas cards to their customers without postage, 
said the postal official. 

“We don’t generally go out looking for problems,” Mr. Smiley said. 

Tom Griffith, president of the National Rural Letter Carriers 
Association, said Wednesday he believes it is “not uncommon” fra 
mail carriers to deliver unstamped Christmas cards to their customers. 

Rural mail carriers become part of the family over the years, Mr. 
Griffith said in Washington. Sending Qmstmas greetings would 
follow from their dose relationship with the people on their routes. 

Mr. DePIanche, who for 12 years has worked out of the post office 
in Brighton, 40 miles (65 kilometers) northwest of Detroit, was 
hospitalized for stress Monday. 

That «nn» day his wife donned a Santa Claus suit and picketed the 
Brighton post office with a sign comparing the postal service to 
Charles Dickens's character Scrooge. 

Mr. DePlanche’s firing drew a strong public response in a column 
in the Detroit Free Press that invites readers to phone in opinions Oh 
public issues. 

The newspaper said that 98 percent erf the 1,960 callers said Mr. 
Id be reinstated 


Singapore to Quit 
UNESCO, Cites 
Other Priorities 

The Associated Press 
PARIS — Singapore win with- 
draw from UNESCO, its ambassa- 
dor to France said Thursday. 

David Saul Marshall, who is also 
the permanent representative to tbe 
United Nations EdncationaL Sci- 
entific and Cultural Organization, 
said the decision does not indicate 
either disagreement with or criti- 
cism of the body. 

“We have handed in our notice 
of withdrawal We’re a small coun- 
try and we've got ... priority objec- 
tives for our limited resources,” 
Mr. Marshall said. 

Singapore is the third nation to 

deride to withdraw from UNES- 
CO. A year’s notice is required be- 
fore withdrawal 
The United Stales is pulling out 
of the 161-nation organization at 
the end of this year. Its derision 
followed charges that UNESCO 
was too political poorly managed 
and backed programs contrary to 
the interests of Western nations. 
Britain has also announced that it 
would withdraw at the rad of next 
year unless re f ra ms are m *di» 


HOTEL PRINCE 
DE GaLLF.S... 


33, AV. GEORGE V (8e) 
from 10am. to 12 pm, incL Swtdoy* 

EXHIBITION SALE 
OF THE MOST BEAUTIFUL 

PERSIAN CARPETS 

from 

I ronton Gallery 

and 

Matson de riven 

WHOLESALE 
PRICES 


Until end of December 
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B A N N E L 


BROADCASTING TO CABLE COMMNES 
N EUROPE & THE UK VIA SATELLITE 


PROGRAM, FRIDAY 28th DECEMBER 

UK TIMES 15.00 - SKY MUSIC BOX 
UK iwifco igjg SKY MUS|C ^ PREMIERE 

17.00 SKY-FI MUSIC 

18.00 GREEN ACRES 
1 830 THE BRADY BUNCH 

19.00 MORK & MINDY 

■ -ffig fS^tv H g^r HORROR SHOW 
22.40 LIVE FROM LONDON 

CONTACT SCY CHANNEL, SA7ELUTE TELEVISION PIC FOR FURTWR lUffORMATON 
TELEPHONE LONDON (01) 636 4077 TELEX 766843 



Great for Curling 

On the open-air hotel rinks 
and in the village curling halL 


PALACE HOTEL 
GSTAAD 
SWITZERLAND 

Please call: 

Phone: 030/8 31 31 Telex 927 222 
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Meet the 
New Bench 
Gbinet 

February 26, 1985, Paris 

following the success of our 1982 conference, we are pleased to announce a one day briefing session . 
focusing on “Modernization: Priority for the French Economy". 

With the cooperation of the French Government, we have gathered together the key ministers most 
directly involved with policies affecting business activities in France. 

The program will include presentations by: 

Pierre Beregovoy, Minister of Economy, Finance and Budget 
Edith Cresson, Minister of Industrial Redeployment and Foreign Trade. 

Hubert Omen, Minister of Research and Technology. 

Michel Delebane, Minister of Labour, Employment and Vocational Tra ding . 

Roland Damns? Minister of External Relations. 


by a panel of international 
men and bankers. 

Bach presentation wB be foHovi«d 
by a question-and'cr»sv«rperiod,and 
simultaneous French-Engftsh transla- 
tion wffl be provided of aD times. 

An important aspect of the confe- 
rence wffl be the extensive opportuni- 
ties Id engage in informal discussion 
with the current policy makers 
and with other 


*».[>— hwafAipiqfc 

business executives actively doing busi- 
ness with France. 

To nsgisteHbr this exceptional inter- 
national conference, please complete 
and return tbe registration form below 
with out delay. 

In May 1985, the 1HT wffl publish an 
in-depth Special Report an the latest 
economic developments and 
poBoes in France. 


For advertising information and 
editorial synopsis, please contact 
Mandy Lawther, Advertising Manager 
Special Reports, in Paris on 747 1265, 
ext. 4504 
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Forbes 
Lake 



OUR LAKELAND PARADISE 
AWAITS YOU 

Your own vacation land cm the fabulous Lake of the darks in Central 
Miaou* Right in the heartland of America. Away from ddes. noise. 
poDuhon and the rat-race of the workaday world. 

Forbes Ire . publishers of Forbes Magazine, through Its subsidiary. 
5angre de Cnsto Ranches Inc., is offering the opportunity of a lifetime for 
you io acquire one or more acres of our choice Missouri lakeland. 

There's no better time than right new to find out if Forbes Lake of the 
Ozarks is the place for you. AB our homesdes. inducting lake front and lake 
view. wiB be a minimum sac ot one acre — ranging to over three acres 
Cash prices start at $6,000 One or more acres of this Incredibly beautiful 
lakeland can be yours tor the modest payment of $60 per month, with 
easy credit terms available. 

For complete information, including pictures, maps and full details 
on our liberal money-back and exchange privileges, please write to. 
Forbes Europe Inc.. Dept. H. P O Box 56. London SW11 3UT Engjand. 
Ocra.r Ti* Proper" y Reoor" reoureo Dv Federal law ard read il belore 
ygnira i r cnirj Ho Fectera' agency nas judged The meffls or value, it any. 
:?-ii srjpen-. Equal Credit Ho>jvng Opponure-, 
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wOTHsom 

TORONTO, CANADA 

CS1 0,500 — A SMALL DOWNPAYMENT 
FOR A BIG INVESTMENT IN 
PRIME LOCATION CONDOMINIUMS 

1 only 15% cash downpayment 

> 3 years rental and management guarantee 

> prices: CS62.OOtKS98.000 

’ 2, 3. 4 bedrooms, multi-level 

Apartment sices: 11 S8 sq.ft (11 1m 2 )— 2010 sq. ft. (187m 2 ) 

Modem conveniences and recreation facilities 
Constant appreciation, fully rented, professionally managed 
WINZEN CORPORATION LIMITED 

Alt: Marketing Manager. 67 Yonge Street, Suite 700 
Toronto. Ontario, Canada. M5E 1 J8 
Te(: (416) 8630071 — Telex: 06524301 

• IN ADDITION WINZEN OFFERS: 

- quality commercial properties & rental apartment buildings 

- comprehensive services to potential immigrating entrepreneurs 



GERMANY 

Castle for sale 

on 3,800 m 3 

Beautiful famous part of the 
River Rhine 

including 47,000 m* vineyard 
with wine-cellar. 

U.S. $2 miHion. 

Write to: Chiffre 25-1 19,275, 
PUBUCITAS, 

Box, 04-6002 Lucerne. 


INTERNATIONAL 
REAL ESTATE 

appears every 

FRIDAY 


To place an advertisement 
contact our office in your country 
(listed in Classified Section] or: 

Max Ferre ro, 

181 Are. Qtaries-de-CaaUe, 
92521 Neaffly Cedes, France. 
TeL: 747.12.65. Telex: 613595. 


Pentecostal Leader in Soviet 
Reported to Be Under Arrest 


By Cclcsdne Bohlen 

Washington Post Seme* 
MOSCOW — Authorities in the 
Soviet Far East have arrested the 
pastor of a small congregation of 
ethnic German Pentecostalists af- 
ter parents in the group took their 
children out of Soviet schools, ac- 
cording to sources in Moscow. 

Pastor Victor Walter, 34, was 
one of three men arrested Dec. 10 
in Chuguyevka, northeast of Vladi- 
vostok, near the Sea of Japan, ac- 
cording to travelers reaching Mos- 
cow recently. The other two were 
later released but Pentecostalist 
sources said Mr. Walter, a former 
machinist with nine children, is still 
being held on charges of providing 
religi ous education to children. 

Eight Pentecostal families re- 
portedly decided jointly to take 27 
of their children out of the local 
schools after the youngster; report- 
ed that they were harassed, and in 
some cases beaten up. by school- 
mates who taunted them for their 
religious and ethnic backgrounds. 


The parents notified authorities 
and claimed they could educate 
their children on their own. The 
Soviet Union takes a hard line 
against any attempt to take chil- 
dren out of school particularly if 
there is a religious motive. 

The decision to remove the chil- 
dren from school and the subse- 
quent arrests came toward the end 
of a one-month hunger strike by 
members of the Pentecostal com- 
munity, who have been pressing for 
almost two years for the right to 
emigrate from the Soviet Union. 

The group of Pentecostalists 
moved to the Far East several years 
ago from central Asia, where they 
claimed they had been frequently 
harassed on account of their evan- 
gelical religion. Most of the fam- 
ilies have bt*n in Russia for more 
than two generations and many no 
longer speak German, but they' say 
that they want to emigrate to West 
Germany. 

Sources said that the children 
were singled out in the schools for 


Chernenko Reappears 
At Moscow Ceremony 


The Associated Press 

MOSCOW — President Kon- 
stantin U. Chernenko, whose ab- 
sence Monday from the funeral of a 
Politburo member prompted re- 
newed speculation about his 
health, appeared at a Kre mlin cere- 
mony Thursday, Tass reported. 

The official news agen cy said 
that Mr. Chernenko, 73, awarded 
medals to a group of prominent 
Soviet writers. 

The Soviet president, who has 
breathing diffi culties thought to be 
caused by emphysema, last ap- 
peared in public Saturday, when he 
led a Politburo delegation to the 
building where the body of Defense 
Minister Dmitri F. Ustinov was ly- 
ing in stare 

Mr. Chernenko bad difficulty 
walking that day and appeared in 
frail health, witnesses said. 

Then he did not attend Marshal 
Ustinov's funeral which was con- 
ducted in freezing temperatures on 
Red Square. A Soviet official at the 
funeral said that the president 
"seems to have tsVm ill" 

Mr. Chernenko disappeared 
from public view for nearly two 
months last summer, but reap- 
peared SepL 5 at a Kremlin awards 
ceremony. He was tanned and 
looked relatively fit 

According to a transcript pub- 
lished Thursday by Tass, Mr. Cher- 
nenko gave a brief speech to the 


writers’ group after awarding the 
Order of F*ntn to five writers: 
Georgi M. Markov, Anatoli A. An- 
anev, Anatoli S. Ivanov, Sergei V. 
Sartakov and Mikhail B. 
chenko. 

■ No Turning Point Seen 

Vadim V. Zagladin. deputy chief 
of the party's international depart- 
ment, said Thursday that it would 
be premature to see next month's 
U.S.-Soviet talks in Geneva as a 
turning point in relations between 
Washington and Moscow, Reuters 
reported from Moscow. 

But Mr. Za gladin. the deputy 
chief of the Soviet Communist Par- 
ty’s international department, said 
that moscow believed there was a 
chance (o improve U.S.-Soviet rela- 
tions. if Washington showed will- 
ingness and matched that willing- 
ness with actions. 

Writing in the daily Sovietskaya 
Rossiya, the senior Soviet official 
said that when Secretary of State 
George P. Shultz and Foreign Min- 
ister Andrei A Gromyko meet on 
January 7 and 8, their discussions 
would be exploratory and could 
not be called real negotiations. 

“It is not known bow it will go," 
Mr. Zagladin said of the meeting. 
“That il is why talk of a 'turning 
point’ heard in some places is not 
justified." 


additional ariwrerjr ed ucation and 
that they began to be ramiM by 
schoolmates who called them fas- 
cists and “brown pestilence." More 
recently, critical articles have ap- 
peared in the local {mess. 

In February 1983, five couples 
wens threatened with bong phas ed 
as unfit parents, which a pressed 
could lead to their being forcibly 
separated from their dnMren. No 
such charges have been brought. 

But shortly after the official 
warning, the entire community ap- 
plied to emigrate to West Germany 
where they say they have invita- 
tions from relatives. When they re- 
ceived no reply by September 1983, 
they went on their first group hun- 
ger strike which lasted 10 days. 

They threatened another hunger 
spike in January 1984, but authori- 
ties dissuaded rhem , promising that 
in a few months they would be 
allowed to leave, family by family, 
sources said. 

But in April 1984 they were told 
alt their applications had been re- 
jected. When they again turned in 
their Soviet citizenship papers, sev- 
eral of the men in the group and 
some of the women were fined 400 
roubles (about S500) each for fan- 
lire to have proper documents. 

In September, the group went 
ahead with a second hunger strike, 
this time for a month. Drinking 
only mineral water, the average 
adult lost 20 pounds (nine kilo- 
grams), and one 35-year-old man 
lost 32 pounds, sources said. 

As they weakened, many in the 
community had to stay home from 
work and by the time the hunger 
strike was over on Oct. 14, 24 had 
been fired, leaving the community 
with only seven working members. 

By the end of their most recent 
monthlong hunger strike, which be- 
gan Nov. 15. only one of the Pente- 
costalists — a refrigerator repair- 
man — still had a job. The others 
were surviving on what they could 
grow and the few animals tiiey kept 
as livestock, sources said. 

Few of the estimated 30,000 Pen- 
tecostalists and Baptists who have 
applied to emigrate in the last 15 
years have been successful 

The (me celebrated exception 
was the Vashchenko family, from 
Siberia, who pushed their way past 
Soviet guards into the UJL Embas- 
sy in June 1978, seeking asylum. 
The family was finally allowed to 
emigrate in 1983. 

Estimates of the number of Pen- 
tecostalists in the Soviet Union 
vary from 125,000 to 300.000. Offi- 
cially, 33.000 are registered with 
the state, but there are many more 
who refuse to abide by the law- 
governing religion here. ’ 



Three Afghans appeared at a press conference in Washington. From left are: Mohammed 
BadaL, rebel commander in Ktmdaz province; Mohammed Nassim, 7, whose fingers were 
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blown off by a booby trap, and Nazam Khan, rebel commander in Paktia province. 

Af ghan War: A Grim Soviet Account 

Anniversary Report Contrasts With Usual Heroic Dispatches 


By William J. Eaton 

Los Angela Tuna Service 

MOSCOW — A grim account of 
the Soviet Union’s five-year war 
against guerrillas in A fghanistan 
has been published in Izvestia. 

The government newspaper said 
dozens of bands of anti-govern- 
ment fighters roam mountainous 
Gfaor province in central Afghani- 
stan while Afghan government 
forces and a Soviet detachment 
control only the provincial capital 
of Cha ghchar an and one other 
place, which the report did not 
name. 

The report, published Wednes- 
day on the eve of the fifth anniver- 
sary of the Soviet intervention in 
Afghanistan, contrasted with typi- 
cal dispatches that depict Soviet 
forces in a more heroic role. 

Moscow sent large numbers or 
Soviet troops into Af ghanistan on 
Dec 27, 1979, removed Hafizullah 
Amin as president and installed 
Babrak Karmal. There are now an 
estimated 1 15.000 Soviet troops, al- 
ways referred to here as the “limit- 
ed Soviet contingent" in Afghani- 
stan. 

The Izvestia writer said heavy 
machine-gun fire raked a military 
plane as it landed at Chaghcharan 
recently and quoted the local Sovi- 
et military commander as saying: 


“How unwise of you to come so far. 
It’s very unstable here." 

As he spoke, the Izvestia report 
said, Akran Garan. a nearby town, 
was virtually under siege by about 
1.000 guerrillas. 

“The garrison had used up al- 
most all of a mmuni tion and suf- 
fered serious casualties," the ac- 
count said. Finally, the local Soviet 
commander decided to resupply 
the outpost by helicopter rather 
than abandon it, the report said. 

■ Reagan Condemns Russia 

President Ronald Rea gan said 
Thursday that the Soviet occupa- 
tion of Afghanistan ranks along- 
side the Japanese attack on Pearl 
Harbor as a “day of infamy," The 
Associated Press reported from 
Washington. 

The president, headed for a vaca- 
tion in California, said that “a pres- 
ident once called a certain day a 
day of infamy. I guess that's exactly 
what this is also. The anniversary 
of a day of infamy." 

■ Russians on Alert 

The Soviet Union has reportedly 
put its troops on alert to guard 
against rebel attacks, while an Af- 
ghan guerrilla leader vowed to step 
up fighting in 1985, United Press 
International reported from Islam- 
abad. Pakistan. 
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Plants have fed the world 
and cured its ills since life began. 

Now we’re destroying their principal habitat 
at the rate of 50 acres every minute. 


W e live on this planet by courtesy 
of the earth’s green coven Plants 
protect fragile soils from erosion, 
regulate tiro atmosphere, maintain 
water supplies for agriculture and 
prevent formation of deserts. Without 
plants man could not survive. 

Yet, knowing this, we are destroying 
our own life-support system at such an 
alarming rate that it has already become 
a crisis - a crisis for ourselves and an 
even bigger one for our children. 

The figures alone should tell thestory 
- we destroy a tropical rain forest three 
times the size of Switzerland i 




Photo: Counesy of Richard Evans Schultes 

Dr. Richard Evans Schultes, director o f the 
Botanical Museum at Harvard University, has 
spent 13 years in the Amazon jungle collecting 
die ‘magic’ plants qfmythandlegend and 
making them available to Western medicine 
and science. "The drugs of the future," he says, 
grow in the primeval jwigieJ' 

What we are destroying 
Much of the food, medicines and 
materials we use every day of our lives 
is derived from the wild species which 
grow in the tropics. Yet only a tiny 
fraction of the world's flowering plants 
have been studied for possible use. 
Horrifyingly, some 25,000 of all 
flowering species are on the verge of 
extinction. 

Once the plants go, they are gone 
forever. Once the forests go only 
wastelands remain. 


Photo: (Forest) BreceCblemm/BriHii Coate* 


Photo: Maii-J. PTollrin 

Cathanmdwsroseus. Marty of the world’s 
children who have suffered from leukaemia are 
non alive due to the properties discovered in 
the rosy periwinkle, which originated in 
Madagascar where 90% of the forests are 
already destroyed. 

Who is the villain? 

There is no villain - except ignorance 
and short-sightedness. Tne desperately 
poor people who live in the forests have 
to dear areas for crops and fuel but 
they are doing this in such a way that 
they are destroying their very livelihood. 

Add to this the way in which the 
heart is being ripped out of the forests 
to meet the demand for tropical 
timbera and we have a recipe for 
disaster. 


What can be done about it? 
The problem seems so vast that there is 
a tendency to shrug and say “What can 
I do?" But there is an answee There is 
something that each and every one of 
us can do. 

The WWF Plant 
Conservation Programme 
The World Conservation Strategy, 
published in 1980, is a programme for 
conserving the world's natural resources 
whilst managing them for human 
needs. A practical international plant 
conservation programme has been pre- 
pared based on WCSprindples and is 
now well under way aEf around the world. 





-The coming year will be a very 
sensitive one because we are plan- 
ning to launch massive attacks on 
Kabul and other parts of Afghani- 
stan." Gulbudain Hekmatyar, 
head of an Islamic Front rebel fac- 
tion. said Wednesday. 

Western diplomats, meanwhile, 
said in Islamabad that security W3S 
tightened around Kabul and other 
key government sites in Afghani- 
stan with the approach of the anni- 
versary. 

In Washington, the Federation 
for American Afghan Action, sad 
Wednesday that between $380 mil- 
lion and $400 miHion had bees 
spent in U.S. arms aid to Afghan 
rebels, but only $50 miltion with 
had actually reached them. 

The United States, at first co- 
vertly through the Central Intelli- 
gence .Agency, but now with the 
blessing of Congress, has been sup- 
plying the Afghans with Soviet and 
bast bloc arms captured in wars in 
die Middle East. Vietnam and else- 
where. 

■ UJL Urges Withdrawal 

Sir Geoffrey Howe, the British 
foreign secretary, on Thursday 
urged the withdrawal of Soviet 
troops from Afghanistan, but he 
said “the outlook is not encourag- 
ing." The Associated Press report- 
ed from London. 



Phoco: WWF/R Jungiut 
Disease-resista nt potatoes , obtained bv cross* 
breeding wild potatoes from the Andes with 
domestic varieties, ensure that Irdand will 
never again experience the blight disease which 

wiped out its entire crop, leaving a million 
people to die of starvation. 


The I'avilov Centres . Named after the Russian 
scientist t dm identified them. These are the 
regions in which our major crop plants mere, 
first domesticated Many of these ngians 
contain taild or srmi-dumcsticated relatives of 
commercial species which am be cross-bred 

crop plants in increase yield and resistance to 
pests and diseases. 

Yon can become part of it 
The WWF Plant Conservation 
Programme is a plan for survival which 
you can help make a reality. Join the 
World Wildlife Fund now. We need 
your voice and your financial support. 

Get in touch with your local WWF 
office for membership details, or send 
your contribution direct to the World 
Wildlife Fund at WWF International 
Membership Secretary, World Conser- 
vation Centre, 1196 Gland, Switzerland- 

Save the plants 
that save us. 

WWF FOR WORLD CONSERVATION 
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Which international movement 
was one of the most 

successful again in 1984? 

The BMWsodety of the 
world's most demanding drivers. 


1984 was yet again a year of extraordinary 

success for BMW. 

Following many exceptional years, 
another one of significant 
Andthiswas achieved despite the setbacks 

created by the weeks’ long strike in the . 

Federal Republic. . ^ . 

As the result of a singteminded and «>n- 

certed effort in both the domestic and 

export markets, BMW succeeded in regain- 
ing much of the lost ground and, with a 
total of 430,000, succeeded In producing 
and selling more cars than In the previous 

Atthe same time, the company’s turnover 
has risen yet again, to over 16 billion 
D-Marks. 

And 1,500 new Jobs have been created, 
even though -for strike-related reasons - 
this didn’t quite match forecasts. 

tha world’s most demandin g drivers prog 
h Y BMW. And BMW byttm 
BMW’s positive results can bereiated, 
not least, to the enormous vote of conn- 

high demands they make on a car are 
best realised by BMW. 

By their decision to opt for the most : 
advanced automotive technologies avail- 
able, informed and discerningbuyere^ 

have acknowledged their understanding 
of BMW’s dedication to innov ation.^ 
Because they have fully appreciated 
exactly what BMW means by exciusrvity. 
Namely, status through progress, and not 
for its own sake. 




re aiso gemwa u«“^ 
r the signs of our t imes. 

(far back as 20 years ago, BMW had 
■eady started reacting to the fast- 
langing parameters of modem motoring 
juite voluntarily, without any outside 
ess u res or Influences. 
let’s because the belief in concentrating 
» essentials has always been a comer- 
one of the BMW philosophy, 
id because we have always regarded 

SSSESEttZZA-* 

BRSSrSSSSSSE- 

te environment 


That’s why, tor instance, BMW has always 
been committed to sensible engine 
capacities and cylinder numbers, 
which are In tune with the needs of their 

For years the BMW in-line, 6-cyfinder 
engine has been regarded as the epitome 
of engine technology. 

And through the introduction of new, 
ultra-modem electronics, BMW has given 

this legendary concept even greater 

farsightedness and security for the future. 

Whoever drives with the new sense of 
awareness, will discover its ulti mate 
expressio n In a BMW. 

No other car manufacturer exploits tne 


benefits of modem electronics as 

comprehensively or as consequentially 
on their standard production cars as 
BMW. 

With the aim of not only making motoring 
more efficient, safer and more comfor- 
table, but also of making it more economy 
and ecology conscious at the same time. 

So it’s not surprising that BMW had already 

introduced the world’s first computer- 
controlled engine by 1979. 

Today, 96% of all BMW cars feature elec- 
tronic fuel-mix controls. 

BMW was also the co-developer of ABS, 
the revolutionary anti-lock braking 
system, which today is standard on a full 
50% of all BMW models. 


And again, when it comes to electronic 
driver information systems, no-one has 
progressed as far as BMW. 

Concentrating on ess entials is no limit- 
ation. Rather , it’s the intelli gence needgd 
to anticipa te the future. 

And stemming from this conviction, bmw 
is dedicated to developing cars, which 
incorporate new technologies of the very 
highest standard. 

For those drivers who share BMW’s 
beliefs. 

Equally, there’s no doubt that BMW’s 
current market position today is directly 
linked to this philosophy. 

And both combine to create the optimum 

basis for ever greater success In the future. 

Even If ft must be accepted that this will 
never come cheaply. . 

That’s why BMW - Incidentally, the only 
car manufacturer you’ll find amongst 
the list of the top ten most research inten- 
sive, publicly quoted West Gennan 
companies — Intends to commit the bulk 
of its exceptionally large investment 
budget to innovations, designed - and 
capitalising on our world-wide lead in 
automotive micro-el ectronis - to make 
motoring even more efficient and 
economical In the future. 

Welcome 1985. 

In the coming years, BMW will continue to 
redouble Its efforts with all Its usual 
energy and vigour- to the benefit of every- 
one who, like us, believes in pushing 
progress to its limits. 

Atthe same time, we’d like to thank every- 
body -whether they be customers, supp- 
liers or co-workers. 

And we wish you all in 1985, what you have 
helped us achieve in 1984: much success. 


BMW AG, Munich 
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A Mirage in the Heavens 


In his “star wars” speech of March 19S3, 
President Reagan challenged scientists to de- 
vise a defensive shield capable of “el iminat i n g 
the threat posed by strategic nuclear missiles.” 
The overwhelming response of scientists and 
defense experts is that it cannot be done. But 
Mr. Reagan will not mice no for an answer. 

His own senior officials regard the immedi- 
ate purpose of the “star wars” program as the 
defense of missile silos and military targets, 
not cities. That is far different from the total 
shield Mr. Reagan called for. Yet when the 
change of purpose is pointed out, he reiterates 
Lhe program's original goal: “It's not going to 
protect missiles. It’s going to destroy missiles." 

Analyses by the Union of Concerned Scien- 
tists and the Office of Technology Assessment 
have explained the unworkability of a missile 
shield defending the whole country. Former 
Secretary of Defense Harold Brown has con- 
cluded that “there is no realistic prospect for a 
successful population defense, certainly for 
many decades, and probably never.” 

Experts are not always right, even in consen- 
sus, and Mr. Reagan's preference for bis vision 
merits a mark for persistence. But be has 
misunderstood the nature of the challenge 
posed by a “star wars" defense. 

The technical requirements of a defensive 
shield are not forbidden by the laws of physics. 
There has been progress with exotic devices of 
possible use in a shield, such as atomic- 
powered X-ray lasers. There is technical merit 
in the idea of “layered defense,” with space- 
based weapons attacking missiles in their 


boost phase and in midcourse, and ground- 
based defenders catching the survivors. 

But, unlike the moon landing, which was 
merely a struggle against the laws of gravity, a 
“star ware" shield would be vigorously op- 
posed by Soviet coumenneasures. The space- 
based dements of the system would remain 
extremely vulnerable, the detection and track- 
ing systems would provoke determined efforts 
at deception and the Russians would strive to 
increase their offensive missiles to offset what- 
ever protective ability remained. 

And the whole intricate network of satel- 
lites, computers, missiles and beam weapons 
would have to work perfectly the first lime, 
since penetration by only 1 percent of the 
8,000 Soviet warheads would be disastrous. 
The delays that accompany a angle shuttle 
launch illustrate the likelihood of unrehearsed 
success by a multi-component system. 

Hence it is no surprise that officials, from 
the president’s science adviser to the Penta- 
gon’s chief scientist for the “star wars" pro- 
gram, have been emphasizing “transitional” 
goals while paying lip service to a total shield 
as the ultimate goal These transitional goals 
differ little in essence from the missile defense 
schemes that both superpowers renounced in 
the ABM treaty of 1972 because they threaten 
the stability of the nuclear balance. 

President Reagan cannot be faulted in wish- 
ing for total security. Bui to promise a total 
shield that has almost no tangible basis in 
reality is to step from hope to delusion. 

— THE NEW YORK TIMES. 


Lebanon Is Hard to Leave 


Israel, eager to end casualties and to put a 
bad war behind it, had wanted to negotiate its 
way out of Lebanon. But the Lebanese govern- 
ment. powerless and bound by Syrian high 
strategy, has made that impossible for now. It 
is not clear whether the Israelis will return to 
Naqoura in January for another round in their. 
United Nations- sponsored withdrawal talks. 
The signs are. however, that they realize that 
the negotiations are not promising and they 
must tackle these decisions on their own. 

Broadly speaking, the Israelis have three 
choices. One is to do no thing , but the casual- 
ties and other costs make this impossible. A 
second — full unilateral withdrawal — is be- 
yond the capacity of a government that in- 
cludes as an equal partner a party, Yitzhak 
Shamir’s Likud, unready and un willing to 
write off its war. That leaves the third choice: 
partial withdrawal, which is what Prime Min- 
ister Shimon Peres and Defense Minister Yit- 
zhak Rabin, both of Labor, are plainly com- 
mitted to. A cabinet decision is expected 
before long. If it is not forthcoming, this mil 
mean that Mr. Peres has defaulted on one of 


his leading campaign promises (the other was 
to repair the economy), and it will be hard to 
see why he deserves to remain prime minis ter. 

Why did Syria insist that the Lebanese gov- 
ernment stick to the laughable demand that 


Israel turn over to the Lebanese army, a puppy 
dog, all of southern Lebanon down to the 
Israeli border? Syria calls all the shots in Leba- 
non and does not explain its reasons. In any 
event, Damascus remains responsible, in fact 
if not in name, for what happens in the parts of 
Lebanon that Israeli forces evacuate. The ex- 
pectation is that Syrians and Israelis will set up 
a new series of “red lines” indicating their 
common intent to treat Lebanon as a buffer 
between them and to avoid menacing each 
other’s vital security interests. As usual, it falls 
to American diplomacy to be the go-between. 

The withdrawal now being contemplated 
excludes eastern Lebanon, where an informal 
“red line” already ensures that Israeli and 
Syrian forces very near each other remain 
tightly controlled.’ The main withdrawal will 
affect southern Lebanon between the moun- 
tains and the sea. It will liberate most of 
Israel’s current Shia tormenters. It will be up 
to the Shias, and to United Nations peace- 
keepers also in the area, to take over the role 
that the Israelis have played of dampening 
in tra- Lebanese strife and blocking the return 
of Palestinian gunmen. As a practical matter, 
the effective performance of these tasks could 
make possible early Israeli evacuation from 
the last piece of southern Lebanon. 

— THE WASHINGTON POST. 


Other Opinion 


Hie Nuclear Club Is Crasbable 


Such is the nature of the nuclear club that 
unless the current members put their heads 
together more effectively, the dub wiQ gel 
bigger. [Washington and Moscow] share much 
of the blame for an international climate that 
yields no control of such destructive weapons 
and in fact fosters governmental longing for 
them. The Nonproliferation Treaty of 1970 
calls for “negotiations” to find “effective mea- 
sures" for the cessation of the nuclear arms 
race “at an early date." The United States and 
the Soviet Union have done little to comply. 

No tight agreement on nonproliferation 
could reduce tensions between Pakistan and 
India, ot between Israel and Libya. But as long 
as both superpowers plunge ahead with de- 
ployment of more and more nuclear weapons, 
as long as severely strained relations bar them 
from bringing political and economic pressure 
on smaller nations, there is little chance of 
limiting membership in the club. 

If there is one dear consequence erf four 
years of failure in nuclear arms negotiations, 
for which a deeply divided Reagan administra- 
tion deserves much of the blame, it is the 
mindless advance of nations toward member- 
ship in the club. Five members now have 
50,000 bombs. What's a few more? 

— The Baltimore Evening Sun. 


an interview published six months later in “Le 
Figaro” the Israeli ambassador to France 
made a veiled warning: “I am convinced that 
Khomeini is trying to obtain the means of 
constructing his own atomic bomb ... We 
have already saved the West from catastrophe 
by destroying the [Iraqi] nuclear reactor." 

How the Iranians might pursue a shortcut to 
getting the bomb is hinted at in the U5. 
Congressional Office of Technology Assess- 
ment report [published in September]. It notes 
that “nuclear proliferation in the Middle East 
is likely to increase during the next decade 
because new supplier states, such as Argenti- 
na, Brazil and India, that are not parties to the 
Nonproliferation Treaty may be willing to sell 
sensitive facilities.” In addition, Iran may seek 
nuclear material on the black market By some 
accounts that is how Israel obtained its bomb. 
In June, Judge Carlo Palermo of Italy released 
a report alleging that a group of international 
aims traffickers have provided Iran with 
bomb-grade uranium and plutonium. 

— The Nation (New York). 


Evidence that the Iranians are committed to 
acquiring a nuclear bomb keeps popping up. 
In January. [Ayatollah] Khomeini reportedly 
sen t a group of Iranian physicists to Europe. In 


The Carnegie Endowment for International 
Peace issued a report [in October] asserting 
that Israel is probably capable of deploying 10 
to 20 Hiroshlma-size atomic bombs. Leonard 
S. Spec lor, author of the study, said that South 
Africa may have a similar capability. One of 
the report’s most chilling findings is that a 
nation with the ability and desire to build a 
nuclear arsenal can now do so without test 
explosions, thanks to computer simulations. 

— 77 m ? Los Angeles Times. 
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1909: The Middle Kingdom Awakens 
NEW YORK — The awakening of C hina 
arouses comment. The Buffalo Commercial 
says: “China appears determined to become 
one of the Great Powers, not for purposes of 
aggression, but for defense only. That is the 
explanation of the [naval buildup] given by 
leading Chinese statesmen.” The Washington 
Prist: “What happened in Japan is now hap- 
pening in China. Yes, the Middle Kingdom is 
awakening, and awakening with a vengeance.” 
The Baltimore American: “If China is really 
richer in agricultural possibilities than the 
United States, the talk about the future of the 
Oriental trade has more significance than most 
people attach to it.” The Galveston Tribune: 
“Investment by China of 310,000,000 in Amer- 
ican education is but the be ginning of an 
influence for the good of both nations.” 


1934: A Is for Apple, M for Marxism 
SCARS DALE, New York — Display of 
Marxist posters on the walls of the fourth- 
grade classroom as part of a system of visual 
instruction in the meaning of conflicts of labor 
and capital led to a report lure that Lhe young- 
sters in Fox Meadow Public School were being 
inculcated with Communist doctrines. The re- 
port was denied vigorously by Dr. Claire Zyve, 
principal of the school who explained that the 
posters had no more political significance than 
the ancient “A is for apple,” used in twching 
the alpbabeL The Fox Meadow school ranks 
among the foremost elementary schools, and 
while some persons may consider “Das Kapi- 
taT to be heavy food for fourth-grade diges- 
tion. Fox Meadow tries to give its pupils a 
comprehensive picture of any situation in 
which they may become interested. 
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Reckoning the Japan Variable 


AR1S — Confident of economic By Dominique MoTsi 


-p ARIS — Confident or economic 
I success, the Japanese arc working 
less and engaging more in introspec- 
tive debates on their identity and in- 
ternational status. The present Naka- 
sone line, emphasizing a more visible 
diplo matic presence in the world, tv- 
inforces the prime minister’s popular 
support. This growing assertiveness 


has bad mitigated success My, as 
when the Japanese tried (0 play a 


tried to pi 


mediating role in the Iran- Iran war. 
Janan’s eagerness to reduce the gap 


er. this tine of reasoning runs up 
against strong reservations. 

Japanese altitudes on defense are 
the product of both an inferiority and 
a superiority complex. Because de- 
mocracy in the Western sense is for 
the Japanese a relatively new experi- 
ence — of which they are rightly 


ate diplomacy from defense ties the 
more basic problem of Japanese self- 
definition and presentation to the 


definition and presentation to the 
outside world. The chameleon-like 


Japan’s eagerness to reduce the gap 
between its economic strength ana its 
political weight in the world suffers 
from contradictions. In particular, 
the Japanese seem to want prestige 
without risks. Present Japanese pol- 
icy seems to be based on a somewhat 
artificial attempt to dissociate diplo- 
macy from defense. Even if the self- 
imposed limitation of military spend- 
ing to I percent of the budget is 
unlikely to survive beyond 1985, tire 
Japanese mood is for more diploma- 
cy, not for more defense. 

The Japanese are conducting their 
diplomatic overtures with great pru- 
dence vis-A-vis the United States. 
Nevertheless, their ultimate goal is to 
increase their margin of maneuver. 

The relationship with America has 
improved much since the 1950s. The 
LLS. security guarantee is not ques- 
tioned in Japan, as it often is in Eu- 
rope. Yet many Japanese wonder if a 
more autonomous Japan would not 
be better able to resist what are some- 
times seen as U.S. economic diktats. 

When it comes to defense, howev- 


Ma&ery of dipkmmqr 
lags far behind mastery 
of technology . 


proud, while at the same time regard- 
ing it as a delicate flower that must be 
sheltered from disnnbmg winds — 
there is fear that emphasis on defense 
could lead to a renewal of militarism. 


Japanese are prone to pacifism not 
only because of the trade experiences 


only because of the tragic experiences 
of Hiroshima and Nagasaki, but also 
because of what led to those tragedies 
— the unchecked growth of military. 


power in Japanese society. 

By contrast, a sense or superiority 
stems from an awareness, verging on 
complacency, of Japanese techno- 
logical superiority and general effi- 
ciency. Could it be that if Japan were 
to enter fully the field of defense, it 
would succeed only too well for its 
own image and for the sake of a 
stable regional balance in Asia? 

Beyond the temptation to dissod- 


This Way to the Photo Summit: The Emperor Is In 


W ASHINGTON — The photo 
opportunity was invented only 


By Joseph Kraft 


a few years ago but already, such is 
the speed of modem technology, 
there comes a diplomatic version — 
the photo summit, to which importu- 
nate leaders of West Germany. Brit- 
ain and Japan are being exposed. 

The treatment consists of an offi- 
cial visit replete with highly visible 
marks of personal esteem. The visi- 
tors go away beaming. They have not 
exactly influenced American policy, 
but ttie interesting Fact is that they 
do not seem to care. 

The stage for the photo summits 
was set by the landslide election vic- 
tory in November. The sweep of 49 
states staggered the world and raised 
President Reagan's prestige. Leaders 
of friendly countries lined up to be 
seen with the new World Champ. 
Those with heavy burdens especially 
sought the solace of his touch. 

So it was child's play for the White 
House staff to invite in only the very 
best friends. It was equally easy to 
impose conditions that preserved the 
lead part for Mr. Reagan while shuf- 
fling the visitors among the spear 
carriers. What ensued has been a pay- 
ing of tribute by the richest of his 
vassals to the Emperor of the West. 

First came Helmut Kohl of West 
Germany. A spreading bribery scan- 
dal besets the chancellor, his" Chris- 
tian Democratic Party' and its part- 
ners in rule, the Free Democrats. The 


opposition Social Democrats are not 
immune. So it is easy picking for 
those radical ecologistSHCum-anar- 
chists, ihe Greens. In a moment of 
such wobbtiness. simply being seen 
with the Emperor of the West at the 
While House has a steadying effect 
on the chancellor. 

To be sure. Herr Kohl h 2 d a few 
thoughts of his own. He was keen for 
the Emperor of the West to get to- 
gether early in a meeting with the 
Emperor of the East. Konstantin 
Chernenko. He saw a scheduled ses- 
sion between their grand viziers, 
George Shultz and .Andrei Gromyko, 
in Genev a on Jan. 7 as 3 good begin- 
ning. He feared, however, that if the 
dialogue dipped to lower levels it 
would be lost in a swamp of nasty, 
technical recrimination. 

In all. Mr. Kohl had about 12 
working hours in Washington. His 
message was all but lost in the brief- 
ness of the encounter. Mr. Shultz and 
Mr. Gromyko will both bring to Ge- 
neva delegations heavy with expert 
nay-savers. A long journey through 
the swamps of discord is far more 
likely than the leap toward the East- 
West summit Mr. Kohl desires. 

Just as short was the visit made by 
Margaret Thatcher a couple of eves 
before Christmas to the president’s 
sylvan retreat at Camp David. The 
prime minister needed those signs of 


special favor. She had just come half- 
way round the world from a meeting 


way round the world from a meeting 
in Beijing about the cession to China 
of the remaining jewel in the crown. 
Hong Kong. She faces a coal strike at 
home, a sinking pound and an econo- 
my that is not yet singing. So there 
was reason to lay a weary head on the 
broad shoulder of the president. 

For all her troubles, though. Mrs. 
Thatcher also had a message. The 
Emperor of the East had sent his 
likely successor. Mikhail Gorbachov, 
on a visit to London before Mrs. 
Thatcher left for Beijing and Wash- 
ington. Mis. Thatcher deduced from 
their dials th3t the Russians were 
prepared to talk about limiting their 
offensive nuclear missiles if the Unit- 
ed States in return restrained its new 
program for an anti-missile defense 
based in space — the so-called “star 
wars" project. So she cautioned Mr. 
Reagan that “star wars” had best be 
kept as a research project and not 
moved to development except after 
extensive consultation. 

A receptive ear seemed to catch 
chat message. Mrs. Thatcher’s man at 
the Court of Sl Ronald. Defense Sec- 
retary Caspar Weinberger, and Rob- 
ert McFaiiane, the national security 
adviser, declared that "star wars” was 
not exduded from the Geneva talks 
with the Russians. But hardly was 
Prime Minister Thatcher out of the 


country when Secretary Weinberger, 
prompted bv the president, took it 
back. He said Mr. Reagan “will not 
give up” the “star wars” program, “or 
the opportunity to develop it” 

Early next week the White House 
welcome mat will be out in Los Ange- 
les for Yasuhiro Nakasone. The Japa- 
nese prime minister has just been re- 
elected chief of his parry after a 
surprisingly nasty fight His enemies 
sit all around him — m the Foreign 
Ministry, the Finance Ministry and 
the chief party offices. Rapport with 
Mr. Reagan is essential. 

But Mr. Nakasone also brings 
words of counsel. He wants the Unit- 
ed States to take the lead in keeping 
the world trading system open. He 
even thinks it is time to renew some 
of the trade ties with Russia, ruptured 
in deference to political feelings in 
Washington about nasty Soviet do- 
ings in Poland and Afghanistan. But 
he. too, has only a few hours, on Jan. 
2. to get those views across. 

Which suggests that the visiting 
leaders are far more interested in be- 
ing seen with Mr. Reagan than in 
influencing bis policies. The foreign- 
ers are talking for the record against 
the day when they may want to get 
serious. But for the time being they 
are giving Mr. Reagan a free hand, 
and he is probably less constrained 
by allies than any American presi- 
dent in the postwar period. 

Las Angeles Times Syndicate. 


qualities of Japanese society and cul- 
ture, have undoubtedly encouraged 
Japan to seek more than one defini- 
tion of its international identity 

Officially, the criterion of demo- 
cracy is foremost: Japan wants to he 
an integral part of the West A sow. 
mg awareness of Soviet nuUiaty 
strength, particularly in Asia, neces- 
sarily reinforces this priority,' 

But if Japan is "Westcnr is- terms 
of alliance, it is “Northern” in terms 
of economic achievement. Participa- 
tion in the annual somadromference 
of die seven leading Western eco- 
nomic powers is proof of success and. 
as such, parti culariy appreciated, 

A third dimension of the Japanese 
identity is geographic and increasing- 
ly linked to economic omsiderations. 
The Pacific Basin is tbewodds fast- 
est growing economic zone, and Ja- 

rdation&hip with AS^^T^mtrks, 
its geographic identity as a Pacific 
power. At the same tune it stands 
apart, due to a strong sense of superi- 
ority and so as to alleviate the uneasi- 
ness of other Asians vis-4-vis a his- 
torically imperialist neighbor. 

A fourth dimension stems from a 
desire to stand off from the West in 
dealings with the South. Because they 
were not former colonial powers in 
the Middle East, a region on which 
they depend heavily for oti, the Japa- 
nese have tried to stand off the West 
at a time when the West was rejected. 
This policy was applied during the 
1980 hostage crisis to Iran with a lack 
of subtlety that proved counterpro- 
ductive for dealings with the United 
States. The Japanese have lately ian 
proved their tactics; although without 
fundamentally altering lhar strategy. 

In recent conversations in Tokyo 
1 sensed a fifth dimension of Japa- 
nese identity, based on culture. To- 
gether with Chinn and other coun- 
tries of the region. Japan shares a 
culture bused on Confucianism and 
Buddhism. As. China modernizes, 
giving the impression of moving 
away from communism, this com- 
mon cultural heritage, combined with 
the attraction d a technological mod- 
el, may make the Japanese privileged 
interlocutors of the Chinese. 

In a country of such start: contrasts 
as tea ceremonies and ceremonial sui- 
cide, serene order and exacerbated 
violence, a multifaceted diplomacy 
comes as no surprise. But can Japan 
afford the luxury of ambiguity? 

Japan's mastery of diplomacy-lags 
far behind its mastery of technology. 
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The country is slowly entering a tran- 
sitory phase in which the daisic con- 


trast between economic gam and po- 
litical midget will be an anachronistic 
legacy. Sooner or bier the Japanese 
will have to define in a more explicit 
and active way their contribution to 
Asian security and, more broadly, 
their political role in the world. 


The writer, associate director of the 
stitut Francois des Relations Inter- 


[nsxitui Francois des RehttianS Inter- 
nationales. contributed this comment 
to the International Herald Tribute. 


Business Is Campaigning 
Against the Profit Motive 


By Robert J. Samueison 


W ASHINGTON — The Ameri- 
can business establishment has 


YV can business establishment has 
reacted with dreary predictability to 
the Treasury’s plan for tax reform. 
The proposal, we are told, would 
clobber corporate profits, reduce in- 
vestment and damage the economy. 
Phooey. Half-truths at best. 

The heavy-handed response illus- 
trates why business does not com- 


mand public respect on major politi- 
cal and economic issues. People 


cal and economic issues. People 
believe, correctly, that businesses 
speak only for themselves — what’s 
good for Joe's Desktop Computers is 
good for the country — and therefore 
are not worth listening to. The result 
is a political power vacuum. With 
most industries plugging their own 
interests, no one speaks for policies 
that would promote a genuinely 
healthier business climate. 

The tax plan is a case in point. It 
aims to increase the efficiency of 
business by reducing Lhe huge dis- 
crepancies 'in tax rates that divert 
investment from its most productive 
uses. The proposal has aroused wide- 
spread business opposition because it 
threatens tax breaks cherished by in- 
dustries as disparate as commercial 
real estate and electronics. 

The plan would cut the top corpo- 
rate tax rate from 46 to 33 percent; at 
the same time it would raise the total 
corporate tax burden 25 percent by 
etiimnaling many preferential tax 
provisions. The central question is 
whether the rise in total taxes (dis- 
couraging investment) offsets the re- 
duction in tax discrepancies (enhanc- 
ing the efficiency of in vestment). 


It is hard to know, but I am skepti- 
cal of two economic studies — one by 
Wharton Econometrics, the other by 
Data Resources — that say invest- 
ment will suffer. Neither study con- 
sidered the possible benefits of more 
efficient investment. Both were un- 
derwritten by business groups. 

A rebuttal conies from Harvard 
economist Dale Jorgenson, whose 
computer model examines efficiency 
gains. He figures that the Treasury 
plan would raise GNP in 1990 by 
about SI 10 billion at today's prices, 
or 3 percent more than would exist- 
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ing law. This analysis is butlressed by 
the fact that much of the tax increase 




the fact that much of the tax increase 
would fall on a few industries now 
heavily favored — mL insurance, 
banking. Logically, these increases 
should not cut investment elsewhere. 

Strange as it may seem, business 
opposition to the tax plan amounts to 
a campaign against the profit motive; 
most industries are more interested in 
their familiar tax breaks than in over- 
all economic efficiency. 

People see profit as a necessary evil 
of capitalism without fully appreciat- 
ing its function. When the profit mo- 
tive works properly, it directs invest- 
ment funds and labor to their most 
productive uses. Consider a comput- 
er software firm that earns a pre-tax 
profit of 20 percent on its investment 
and a large manufacturing firm that 
earns 15 percent The message is that 
society should devote more of its re- 
sources to the software company. 

You can imagine dozens of reasons 
for this. More software might extend 
computers to dozens of new applica- 
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to insurance claims — with huge in- 
creases in efficiency. Or maybe there 
is too much manufacturing capacity. 
Who knows? The marvel of the profit 
mechanism is that it automatically 
signals where investment should go 
without detailed answers. 

Taxes can devastate this benevo- 
lent arithmetic. Assume that taxes 
take away half the software firm’s 


profits but only a fifth of the manu- 
facturer's. The profit -rip-nals are re- 


facturer's. The profit signals are re- 
versed. The software firm has an af- 
ter-lax profit of 10 percent against 
the manufacturer’s 12 percent. In- 
vestments arc made on an after-lax 
basis. Now the incentives point to 


The tax system bristles with dis- 
crepancies because all business in- 


come is not taxed in the same way. If 
you don't think the distortions mat- 
ter, examine the office-building glut 
in America. Since 1981 the vacancy 
rate has jumped from 4 to 14 percent 
In part, the 1981 tax law encouraged 
an office-building boom by enhanc- 
ing real estate write-offs that would 
cut investors' taxes on other income. 
There is a destructive logic ot waste at 
work. Ultimately, overinvestment in 
tax-favored industries wifl so reduce 
profitability that even tax advantages 
will be offset. Perversely, though, 
many industries are so wedded to 
specific tax breaks that they cannot 
imagine fife without them. 

This explains the apparent para- 
dox of how the Treasury proposal 
could be good for business even if 


vestment decisions is crilicaL Frank- 
ly, I wonder whether the corporate 
lobbyists know what they are doing: 

Along with everyone else who re- 
gards the Treasury proposal as too 
radical, they may be able to kill it 
entirely. But that win not be the end 


more vulnerable: It is easier to lax 
corporations, which don’t vote, than 
people, who do. So Congress might 
enact some of the Treasury proposals 
piecemeal Business might end up 
with the wont erf both worlds: high er 
taxes without lorn rates. And that 
would hurt everybody. 

Newsweek. 


much of busness happens to be op- 
posed to it Either you believe m the 
profit motive or you don’L 
When we subsidize something, we 
get more of it than we need — no 
matter how worthy it sounds. The 
venture-capital industry, for exam- 


A $1 Gasoline Tax Would Solve Big Problems 


P HOENIX — Is trouble brewing 
in Washington? That is what one 


J7 in Washington? That is what one 
senses, watching from the bleachers 
here in the desert Just as a consensus 
grows that something must be done 
right away about the gargantuan def- 
icit a counter-consensus emerges 


By Stewart L. Udall 


_ and the president will perform 
their usual slow waltz and maybe 
produce some modest budget cuts 
some time next summer. 

Is there a quick-fix solution? Yes 
—a simple tax that could be enacted 
in a few weeks and (hat, with one 
bold stroke, would raise close to $100 
billion and halve the annual deficit. A 
Sl -a-gallon tax should be put on gas- 
oline at the pump. Here are some 
arguments for such a tax: 

It would end America's borrowing 
binge and give the economy the bat 
ance it needs to sustain the current 


pace of expansion. It would protect 
millions ofjobs that would be lost if 
the economy faltered. It would put 
the United Slates back on a path of 
living within its means, and help re- 
duce the monstrous trade deficit. It 
would enable Americans to share 
some of our remaining oil with our 
children. It would safeguard U.S. na- 
tional security by placing a new curb 
on the power of OPEC 

Is such a lax fair? Japan and West- 
ern Europe answered tins question in 
the 1970s when they enacted taxes 
that doubled the price of gasoline; In 
Europe today gasoline prices are 
$2J0 to $3 a gallon. Consumers bear 
this burden because It protects the 
economies of their countries. 

Is such action politically feasible? 


Not if Washington offers politics-as- 
usuaL However, we must put the fu- 
ture of the country first Ominous 
warnings are Dashing: Unless there is 
a shift America wiD claim the title 
“world’s largest debtor” next year; 
and the official statistics are saying 
that domestic petroleum output will 
enter a period of inexorable decline 
some time in this decade. Is it asking 
too much to urge lawmakers to put 
their demagogic speechs about “re- 
gressive taxes” in thdr pockets and 
pass a tax that wiD encourage thdr 
constituents to start making smart 
decisions now — decisions that will 
produce big savings for them and 
their children in the 1990s? 


LETTER 


^tar Wars*’ but Jointly 


pie, complains that one provision of 
the tax plan — eliminating preferen- 
tial treatment of capital gain* — 


would make starting new companies 
more difficult. But (here is no special 
virtue in new finns. When a smart 
engineer leaves a job in a large firm to 
start a new company, it's terrific 
when it succeeds; when it flops, it’s a 
waste, not only for the individual but 
also for the old firm that lost a key 
worker. Risk-taking is good, but 
many start-ups will fail. There is no 
more public interest in subsidizing a 
high failure rate than there is in subsi- 
dizing empty office buil dings 
The efficiency or inefficiency of 
business is a great national asset or 
liability. So the politics of tax reform 

pro- 


The writer, a lawyer and former con- 
gressman, was secretary of the interior 
from / 961 to 1 969. He contributed this 
comment to The New York runes. 


Like it or not, the “strategic de- 
fense initiative” is the only potential- 
ly workable approach yet proposed 
to reduce superpower dependence on 

nuclear arms. Unfortunately, it 
threatens stability, which requires 
that the superpowers develop thflr 
strategic d efe ns e know-how in a par- 
allel, orderly fashion. President Rea- 
gan's suggestion to share American 
know-how with the Soviets once it is 
developed fails to provide for stabil- 
ity m the intervening period. 


. answer aught be to make a 
joint U-S.-Soviet SDf research pro- 
ject the centerpiece of a midear arms 
reduction accord. Simultaneous dis- 
semination of know-how within both 
countries would then be possible, os 
would die maintenance of stability 
during the transition period, Staring 
the research effort could mean coo- 
sderoble economies for both powers.' 

ARSTEIN R1SAN. 

Oslo. - 


posal is not perfect and it surely 
be unproved, but the basic principle 
of reducing tax considerations in m- 
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Die Decline and Fall of Twelfth Night 


P ARIS — In France the Christmas 
holidays are centered exclusively 
upon food, which explains the liver- 
ish ill humor that prevails at this 
lime cf year. But even in excess, the French 
are p<ople of uncommon good sense: They 
realize that by the end of 12 days of Christ- 
mas tiey are likely to feel a bit peckish pgain 
antfs? on Jan. 6 they celebrate Epiphany by 
of coirse. eating. 

Dey have by now had oysters, foie gras, 
bowH turkey, goose and bOche de Noil in 
surfeit, so on Jan. 6 they eat a relatively light 
caki that varies according to region but is 
mat familiar as the flat, round g alette des 

Mary Blume ~ 

roc (Epiphany celebrates the arrival of the 
Thee Kings). The g alette is made from a 
tigu pdie jewfleti and comes with a paper 
enwn worn by the person whose slice hap, 
pas to contain a five, or dried bean, which 
tlese days is more likely to be a tiny china or 
^asiic figure that it is better to find than to 
bte on. 

For ages, French bakers and pastry cooks 
ought over who would bake the gafitie des 
o is. a matter of sufficient importance to be 
solved by parliamentary edict in 1713 (the 
pastry cooks won). Dining the Revolution 
the F&te des Rois was called the Fete des 
Sans-Culottes and the cakes le gateau de 
I'Egalite. 

The Christmas season is 
in Britain than in France, 
tributed to the influence of Prince Albert 
and the German Werhnadu, but Bridget 
Ann Henisch in “Cakes and Characters” 
(just published in London by Prc 
Books) suggests that the brief sense of 
mony and faith of an English Christmas 
arose as an urgent antidote to the bleak 
misery of the period known as the Hungry 
Forties. (In i 843, a year after his “Christmas 
Carol," Charles Dickens wrote, in “The 


5 generally jollier 
This is often at- 


Chiraes," about the suffering in contempo- 
rary England.) And so in Britain Christmas 
became a time of respite, a dream of comfort 
and joy. 


\\ T HAT was lost in England when 
\\i Dec. 23 became the central holiday 
of the season was Epiphany, the last 
of the 12 days of Christmas which until 
Victorian times had been the rowdy height of 
the festive season. In England as m France, 
Epiphany was celebrated with a pastry — 
not a light gplette but a concoction called 
Twelfth Cake which, according to the writer 
Leigh Hunt, looked like “the side of a rich pit 
of earth covered with snow.” 

In order to have Twelfth Might hi any 
country, one first needed Christmas. The 
early Christians, connecting birthdays with 
pagan practices, ignored the subject of 
Christ's birthday. By the third century theo- 
logians had put it somewhere between 
March 28 and May 20. In 336, Dec. 25 had 
been definitively selected for reasons having 
vaguely to do with the winter solstice. 

The season coincided with (he riotous and 
not yet forgotten Roman Saturnalia, during 
which a “long” was chosen. The selection of 
a king remained a feature of Epiphany cele- 
brations throughout Europe. 

at became associ- 
general 
Bean, the 

fortunate chap who had found the bean in 
his piece of cake (his consort had found a pea 
in hers). The King was one of (he Christmas 
season's brief stars, along with Boy Bishops, 
Abbots of Unreason ana the Lora of Mis- 
rule. Sometimes the King of the Bean (Rex 
Fobarum. as he was grandly known) and the 
Lord of Misrule — or “master of merry 
disports.” as an Elizabethan writer called 
him — were the same 
Twelfth Night was a night of revelry and 
general harmless silliness which came to a 
sudden halt during the Civil Wan In 1647 
the Long Parliament abolished Christmas 



and all other religious holidays. When 
Christmas was restored under Charles II it 
had lost its easygoing spontaneity. Twelfth 
Night’s Lord, of Misrule slipped away, die 
cake persisted, and after its cutting cards 
were distributed with the names of charac- 
ters (John Bull, Lady Racked, the Spanish 
Patriot) whom guests were to impersonate. 
And so the ghastly British tradition of parlor 
games was born. Printed songs, sketches and 
cards were sold and ladies sang such spirited 
lines as: 

/ would not be Queen of the Nation, 

When I can be Queen of the Cake. 

The cake: it was of a splendor to inspire 
the 17th-century poet Robert Herrick: 

Now, now the mirth comes. 

With the cake full of plums. 

Where beam's the king of the sport here. 

“Although the bean brought special lock 
to only one. the cake embodied good fortune 
for the entire company and, to insure a 
fitting correspondence between symbol and 
substance; it was made of the best ingredi- 
ents available," Bridget Ann Henisch writes. 
This means it was a plum cake, or a cake full 
of raisins and currants, plums never having 
been used either in plum cake or pudding. 

S CHOLARS have not yet pinned down 
the exact date; but at some point the 
marzipan and plaster-like white icing 
essential to aft English festive cakes were 
added. The outstanding characteristics of 
Twelfth Cake were its bean and its great size 
(in 1811 there was one 18 feet, or 5.5 meters, 
in circumference and nearly half a ton in 
woght). 

There woe also bun-sized Twelfth Cakes, 
as Boswell noted in 1763, happy in London 
after a grim Scottish Christinas: 

“This was Twelfth-day, on which a great 
deal of jollity goes an in England, at the 
eating of Twelfth-Cake an sugared over. I 
took a whim that between St. Paul's and the 


Exchange and back again, talcing different 
sides of the street, I would eat a penny 
Twelfth-cake at every shop I could get it 
This I performed most faithfully." 

In Genoa in 1844, Chari es Dickens, whose 
son Charles was bom on Jan. 6, was the 
happy recipient of a sheet of Twelfth Night 
characters and a magnificent cake sent from 
London by the wealthy Miss Angela Bur- 
dett-Coutts. It weighed 90 pounds (40 kilo- 
grams) and arrived slightly dented but was 
repaired by a local pastry cook under the 
admiring gaze of most of Genoa. 

F ROM the mid- 1 8th century, London 
had been famed in Europe for the 
brilliance of its shops at night. Twelfth 
Cakes made a particularly spectacular dis- 
play, and in the 1840s and ’50s the Illustrat- 
ed London News devoted its columns to 
some of the more dazzling confections. 

As the cakes became fancier, they became 
a symbol of ephemeral gjory. Gauge Mer- 
edith, comparing the British monarch to the 
figure perched on the summit of a Twelfth 
Cake, wrote: “The English middle class, 
which has absorbed the upper and despises, 
when it is not quaking before it, the lower, 
will have nothing above it but a ricketty 
ornament like you see on a confectioner’s 
Twelfth Cake.” 

More solid entertainments became the 
base of the Victorian Christmas and by 1880. 
after centuries of shenanigans. Epiphany 
had vanished. The Illustrated London News 
noted that “an old-fashioned Twelfth Night 
party is virtually a thing of the past.” Virtue 
had chased out cakes and ale. 

The time for riotous frivolity was over. 
Christmas was no longer a season: It was 
reduced to one day. William Makepeace 
Thackeray saw it coming in the 1860s. “The 
tree yet sparkles, I say. I am writing on the 
day before Twelfth Day, if you must know; 
but already ever so many of the fruits have 
been pulled, and the Chris tmas lights have 
gone out" ■ 
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From the Illustrated London News of Jan. 13, 1849. 


Return of the Public Scribe 


by Nell Platt 


P /R1S — There is a curious commu- 
jea lions revolution happening in 
•Vance, though 11 has Utile to do 
with computers, high-speed trains 
or cableelevision. It might belter be called a 
renaissace, for it concerns a form of com- 
municaion that went out of style around the 
time th guillotine was invented: the village 
scribe. 

In Us than five years, this archaic institu- 
tion h: made a reappearance bn the French 
Uindscpe. In 1978 there were roily three 
scribe: — or ecrivains publics — in France. 
Todavhere are more than a hundred. From 
•a mcH-rn office suite in the shadow of the 
Tour fontpamasse in Paris to a hand-built 
woods stall in a back street of Aix-en- 
Provtcc, scribes are hanging out their shin- 
ales uun. The French postal system is even 
censoring a plan to station scribes in cer- 
tain osi offices. In the meantime, the new 
sc rite have formed a union, and in the best 
Gall tradition, an academic. 

Knv modern scribes differ from their 
alien I counterparts only in that they use 
tvpvriters now. instead of quills. Others are 
equped with word processors, Xerox ma- 
ches. small presses and computers. Yet 
th- ail have the same raison d'etre. As one 
pi it: “We write for tho« who can’t — or 
w*V 

is implausible as it may seem in a country 
vert* compulsory education has been law 
/ more than a' century, the demand for 
.ibes keeps growing. “There are two demo- 
jiphic and sodologjcal explanations to the 
.mcback of the scribe.” says Michele Re- 
rrbel. president of France’s national union 
; scribes, the Chambre Nationale des Ecri- 
atn* Publics. “First. France’s immigrant 
Population — especially from the former 
Tench colonies in Africa — has almost 
JouMcd since 1965: Non-French residents 
if France todav number more than four 
million, or nearly 8 percent of the country’s 
total population. The number of people who 
do not rcid or write French has grown ac- 
cordingly. Nor is this simply a problem of 
assimilation to French culture, fro many of 
France's in mi grant workers are illiterate in 
their own native tongues." . 

But the immigrant populauon in France 
accounts tor only half of the modem senbe s 
clientele - which could point toward a more 
disturbing problem, of declining literacy 

3 ™Yet durisalrry different kind of flUtera- 
cv than rial which the scribe had to (teal with 
200 vean ago, when his clients were essen- 
tial!' igtwant peasants,” Reverbel explains. 
•Today, wen the least educated of my ch- 
ews are ncrediblv well-informed about the 
vorld thy live in. My cheats also include 
iMt-uiiv*. engineers, compute program- 
nci>. nrdtal technicians. What they all 
i.i' e in ommon is a steady diet ofauAovi- 
ujI eonmunicaticn. . . and for one reaso 
>r amiiler. they all find dnoKhci frrea 
vf.vc 1 piece of paper. It s a pnrinod 
.> manor People communicate today more 
i hr ever have. ;; >ei they don t seem to 
commuuc.uc better. 

T t DAY'S scribe is an odd inkwash of 
pst and present, of the quaint and 
Sc technologically sophisucated. In 
jddituv to writing for his 
.she. fi» half of Frances ncj 
women— often senes as a 
iivvii-r The' also compose resumes, no 
graphiulCMgn and make cjlligraphedin'ota- 

tions ad announcement*- 

pctsonlized poctn on demand — ^¥“£1 

'grilling that has w do ™ ,h words 

S'SVihcn P«ks the 

into aceptaNc written form. A 

last fpm 10 minutes to several houra. ■ 

| Sir / the scribe's time costs roughlylOO 
franc- yuM over SIO) — a ^ le . 

(wane W some, especially as few Of those 
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A public scribe's shingle. 

who most need the scribe’s services can af- 
ford to pay his price. 

“The client who knows his mind rarely 
needs me for an hour," says Gaustres. 
“Some of my clients will come m and dictate 
with the self-assurance of a corporate direc- 
tor. The whole process, from the time the 
client opens my door to the time I seal and 
stamp his letter, takes less than 20 minutes." 

But what about the chatterbox, the wind- 
bag, the rambler? 

"It’s a delicate problem,” Gaustres ad- 
mits. “You can usually tell within five min- 
utes whether a client knows what he needs to 
say or not Often, if I sense that someone is 
going to tell me his life story before getting 
down to what he wants to say, I will gently 
show him to the door and tell him to collect 
his thoughts before coming back. Otherwise, 
it’s a waste of my lime and his money.” 

“On the other hand," he adds, “how can 
you send a stutterer or a rambler away if for 
him, finding a means to express himself may 
be a mailer of life or death? I have had 
clients on the verge of suicide — and even 
murder. Because they were able, slowly, to 
gain the power of self -expression, they were 
able eventually to direct — or diffuse — their 
anger. If listening for an hour is what it takes 
to help a client see clearly what he needs to 
say. then it is my job to listen. If I end np 
accepting 10 francs instead of. 10G, or even a 
bushel or apples or a pound of chestnuts at 
harvest time from some of my poorer clients, 
so be it. You don't become a scribe to gel 
rich, but because you love the written word, 
and helping people to acquire it.” 

All of France’s modem scribes seem to 
agree on the importance of listening, dis- 
cernment, counsel Some go so far as to talk 
about a confessional, or pastoral aspect. 
“The scribe has something important in 
common with the psychiatrist, the social 
worker, the lawyer, the priest,” says 
Gaustres. 

“People only come to os when they have a 
problem — be’it material, emotional or spiri- 
tual. They depend upon our ability to listen 
without judging, then to keep quiet about 
what they have heard. Whether I’m helping 
someone' to fill out his income tax form or to 
write a letter confessing a terrible crime, my 
ability to honor the professional secret 
counis for everything,” 

The suggestion that there may be a com- 
mon ground between the scribe and the legal 
and social professions has provoked some 
suspicion. Critics charge that the scribes are 
unqualified lay people who have intruded 
upon the tenitoiy of several highly Special- 
ized professions — and who nsk blurring 
distinctions between these professions in 
their diems’ minds. 

“It is true that we have to know several 
different professional jargons in order to 
help our diems,” says Gaustres. “If people 


are turning to u$ again, part of the reason is 
that they have become baffled by the weight 
and complexity of the language that an over- 
ly bureaucratized society demands of them 
for every official transaction. 

“At the same time, I know the limits of my 
profession. At most, the scribe is a tool —an 
enlightened pen, if you like — to hdp the 
individual implement his relations with soci- 
ety. If my diem needs legal counsel. I will be 
the first to send him to a lawyer. If. however, 
as an informed layman I know that my client 
doesn’t need a lawyer to fight his parking 
ticket, to claim his unemployment benefits, 
to sd) his house without an agent, I will be 
the first to hdp hum act independently." 

What the scribe calls independence, his 
critics have often called disruptiveness. A 
French edict of 1774 reads: “It has come to 
our attention that there is a considerable 
number of so-called public writers in our 
dues, and that their scribbling! incite suspi- 
cion, jealousy and public disorder We 

therefore forbid the said scribes to write, 
compose or copy any letter, sign, poem, song 
or pamphlet against the church, the govern- 
ment, the king, good manners or the general 
order of things.” 

“Even today," Reverbd says, “society is 
often ambivalent toward us. People admit 
that someone has to do what we’re doing, yet 
they are wary of us. But then, the scribe has 
always been a threat to the established order 
of things: He gives the power of speech to 
those who doQ’t have iu he enables people to 
stand up for their rights." 

This may be true, but can scribes possibly 
hope resolve the problem of self-expression 
in an increasingly complex world? 

“Of course not," says Gaustres. “The ulti- 
mate solution is to rekindle a love for writing 
in our clients, and not just to write fro them. 
Courses in French for immigrants are need- 
ed throughout the country, as well as a new 
emphasis on the instruction of reading and 
writing from the elementary school level 
onward.” 

A NOTHER factor is the increase in com- 

f\ munication worldwide within the 
a business and intellectual communi- 
ties. One of Gaustres* best clients is the head 
librarian at a campus of the University of 
Texas who has to deal with French publish- 
ing houses and universities. “His spoken 
French is good, but it takes him too much 
time to write a good French business letter. 
So he writes his letters in his spoken French 
and sends them to me, then I polish them up. 
I think more and more of the modem 
scribe’s work will be along these lines in 
years to come." 

“The modem scribe has adapted to the 
modem world," Reverbd adds. “However, a 
large part of our work win necessarily re- 
main ‘traditional’ The sad truth is that no 
matter what weight the French school sys- 
tem decides to give to bastes of reading and 
writing, our present society does very Htlle to 
encourage people to write once they leave 
school. Why write when you can pick up tbe 
telephone?” 

In late 1982, Reverbd carried her vision 
and her inkpots out into the streets of Va- 
lence, the city in the Rhone Valley where she 
practices her trade. For three months she set 
up shop in every quarter of her city and 
invited people to write. Her experiment pro- 
duced thousands of anonymous stories, es- 
says, graffiti, poems, statements and apho- 
risms. 

“In mite of my pessimism about the fu- 
rore of the written word. I am hopeful. I have 
learned that most people, given a piece of 
paper and a pencil and especially a little 
encouragement, begin to discover that they 
can write. They they b^n to play. Then they 
begin to see the incredible power of creativ- 
ity that writing can give them.” 

Last year, Reverbd published her collec- 
tion of writings, in whar may be the first 
do c um ent about the revival of the public 
scribe Asa title fro her bock, she chose one 
of the pieces in her collection: the brief, 
hesitant statement of an anonymous hand: 

“I write. . . because no rote will listen." ■ 


Tuning Up the Concert Hall 


by Harold C Schonberg 


N EW YORK — The specter of 
concert-hall electronics continues 
to haunt those who believe that 
God intended concert halls to be 
made of wood and plaster, unsullied by 
loudspeakers, transistors and delay systems. 
Acoustic fundamentalists see in modem 
acoustic technology the death of pure sound, 
murdered by the devils who tamper with 
natural law. And the chief American devil in 
their eyes Is a cherubic-looking gentleman 
named Christopher Jaffe, the head of Chris- 
topher Jaffe Associates in Norwalk, Con- 
necticut, who already has electronified about 
a dozen halls and is planning more. 

Recently the acoustic fundamentalists 
started worrying and fretting even more than 
usual. On OtL 12, the Indianapolis Sympho- 
ny gave its first conceit in its new home — 
the Circle Theater, a 1916 movie bouse that 
was acoustically touched up by Jaffe. And 
once again the issue was joined: do electron- 
ics have a place in an auditorium dedicated 
to “pure” sound? Even more: what position 
can the fundamentalists take when tbe re- 
sults turn out to be successful? 

For there could be no denying that Jaffe 
had used his electronic system to create an 
admirable acoustic. Even under the big bal- 
cony overhang, where sound can rattle 
around and get lost, definition and color 
were maintained. Nor was there any loss in 
volume. Jaffe’s previous ventures in elec- 
tronic halls had not pleased all listeners. In 
Eugene, Oregon, several years ago, his instal- 
lation sounded great when the hall was emp- 
ty and not so great with people init (He says 
that the problem has since been worked out) 
This time there could be no arguing with 
success. 

Jaffe has installed in the Circle Theater his 
ERES network. ERES stands for Electronic 
Reflected Energy System. It is intended to 
improve a hall’s deficient reflected energy — 
and those two words, reflected energy, are 
magic words among today’s acousticians. 

Years back, the magic words were “rever- 
beration time." Roughly speaking, reverber- 
ation time is the time it lakes for a sound 
field’s intensity to decay by 60 decibels. It is 
measured at various frequencies. A concert 
hall with a reverberation period of between 
1.8 to about 12 seconds at 300-1000 Hz 
(cycles per second) was automatically con- 
sidered, ipso facto, a good hall. But in recent 
years it was found that some new halls with 
Teel” reverberation times were not, after 
so perfect. Something was missing. 

Now it is believed that the answer may be 
in reflected energy. 

I N any concert hall tbe ears receive 
sound from two sources: direct from the 
stage, and reflected off the walls and 
ceiling. Many modern acousticians — and 
Jaffe is a very modem acoustician — claim 
that the major secret of a superior concert 
hall has to do with optimum arrival times of 
early and late arriving energy fields. 

Middle and high frequency energy fields 
(250 Hz and over) should hit the ears within 
20 and 30 milliseconds- Low frequency 
sounds (230 Hz and under) should arrive 
later, after 30 milliseconds. The correct ar- 
rival of middle and high frequency sounds 
gives a hall its presence; brilliance, defini- 
tion, transparency. Tbe correct arrival of low 
frequency sound takes care of warmth, bass 
response, low string balance. The famous old 
concert halls achieved correct arrival rims by 
the use of wall and ceding surfaces. But no 
architect today thinks in toms of old halls. 
with their niches, statuary and other gew- 
gaws that helped diffuse the sound. Modem 
halls are, weft, more “modern," simpler in 
design, more antiseptic. Thus the acoustician 
has to work with systems of sound reflectors 
—baffles, overiiead “clouds" and ihe like. 

It’s a complicated subject, and the busy 
Jaffe is never too buy to expound for hours 
on iL Heavysei, bald, voluble, intense, a 
natural salesman, a man with a wry sense of 
humor, a passio n a t e proselytizer, Jaffe is a 
largely self-taught acoustician ami is consid- 
ered a maverick in acoustic cades. He is 


constantly on the move. Where most acousti- 
cians do 20 or 30 halls in their lifetime, Jaffe 
already has had his hand in 100 or so instal- 
lations, from concert halls to multipurpose 
halls, from outdoor shells (where be made 
his first reputation) to sound systems in 
board rooms. Anything to do with sound 
comes under his province. 

Yet he drifted into his work by accident. 
Born in Brooklyn in 1927, he got a degree in 
chemical engineering from Roissdaer Poly- 
technic Institute, then went to Columbia 
University to work in drama and theater. 
For a while be did theater work and design. 
Then he designed an acoustic shell for Boris 
Goldovsky’s New England Opera Theater, 
after which he formed a company that spe- 
cialized in shell design. Major commissions 
came from the Cincinnati Symphony, New 
York Philharmonic, the White House, tbe 
Metn^jolitan Opera and other illustrious or- 
ganizations. 

In 1964 he designed his first theater, the 
pavilion for the Meadow Brook Music Festi- 
val. It was an acoustic success. Since then he 
has done halls from Mexico to Canada, most 
recently — in addition to the Circle Theater 
— Boettcher Hall in Denver and the Silva 
Concert Hall in Eugene. On the drawing 
board are halls in Anchorage, Alaska; Hous- 
ton; Columbia. South Carolina; Fort Myeis, 
Florida, and San Antonio, Texas. 

Jaffe argues vehemently that his EKES 
system is nothing more than a tool, used to 
correct conditions in already existing halls, 
or in new multipmpose halls that could not 
possibly work without electronic support 
When be has his hand in an orthodox con- 
cert hall designed from scratch, he sees no 
reason to use his ERES system. But when 
there is no alternative — when be is called 
upon to work on an old movie theater, or a 


Christopher Jaffe be- 
lieves that with today’s 
new electronic tools ‘it 
is possible to duplicate 
the great halls of the 
world.’ 


multipurpose hall that necessarily must be a 
compromise — he has so hesitation calling 
upon whatever electronic means are neces- 
sary to correct an otherwise insoluble situa- 
tion. 

In any case, he says, the kind of electronic 
systems represented by the one in London’s 
Royal Festival Hall or the halls into which 
ERES has been placed, are as much “natu- 
ral” parts of the balls as the side walls and 
reflective surfaces of Carnegie Hall or Sym- 
phony Hall in Boston. That is, these elec- 
tronic systems are not like Broadway ampli- 
fication, in which audio engineers are 
constantly riding tbe controls. Once in- 
stalled, they are, instead, natural properties 
of tbe halls, not to be tinkered with. (Ihe 
Circle Theater system has only two settings 
— on and off.) They do not amplify sounds. 
They merely change the acoustics, d 
electronically rather than meet 
They are intended to do for concert 
what the “clouds" or other gadgets do for 
orthodox am cert halls or opera houses. 

Yet despite all the electronic ingenuity of 
the last few decades, what has been the 
result? The fact remains that where the peri- 
od from about 1860 to 1910 saw the erection 
of many great concert h*ng throughout the 
world (the three greatest are conceded to be 
the Musikvertdn in Vienna, the Concertgp- 


so 


bouw in Amsterdam and Symphony Hall in 
Boston), the post-Worid War II period 
seems to have sees one acoustic disaster 
after another. The word “acoustics” sudden- 
ly became famous in the United States after 
the failure of Lincoln Center’s Philharmonic 
Hall (now Avery Fisher Hall) in 1962. Bnt 
the New York hall had been preceded by the 
acoustic failure of the Royal Festival Hall in 
London. 


The latter solved its problem with the 
installation of an electronics system that 
supplied a bass response where previously 
there had been virtually no bass. Philhar- 
monic Hall was gutted and rebuilt. Since 
then there has been a plethora of concert 
halls and opera houses in the United States, 
thanks to the proliferation of performing 
arts centers starting in the 1960s. But very 
few of them have been greeted^ with cheers by 
the experts. Is something wrong with the 
science of acoustics? Or is the so-called sci- 
ence of acoustics something akin to magic, 
or guesswork, or tbe reading of tarot cards? 

T AFFE has an answer to this, too. “Of 

I course acoustics is a science,” he said 
if recently in his Norwalk office. “What 
happened after World War II, and especially 
after tbe arts center boom, was the multipur- 
pose hall. Sure there were lots and lots of 
new halls. But very few of them were built 
specifically as a concert hall or an opera 
house. They were big multipurpose halls, 
intended to contain ail kinds of music — 
opera and symphony, redial and jazz, tour- 
ing shows, everything. The thing is against 
all laws of physics. An opera house needs a 
short reverberation period, like 12 or 1.3 
seconds. A concert hall needs 1.8 to 12 
seconds. How can one hall do both? The 
multipurpose hall had to be a failure from 
the be ginnin g." 

Jaffe pointed out that fewer than a dozen 
real opera houses or concert halls have been 
built in the United States since 1 962. the year 
that Lincoln Center sparked the performing 
arts center craze. There have been Philhar- 
monic Hall (Fisher Hall), the Metropolitan 
Opera, the two Kennedy Center halls, the 
concert halls in Minnesota, Salt Lake Gw, 
Denver, San Francisco and Baltimore. Oth- 
erwise hundreds of multipurpose halls 
around the country were put up. Few cities 
could afford the luxury of separate concert 
halls and opera houses. So tbe communities 
built mulripmpcse hafts, intended as a recep- 
tacle for everything. 

“Acoustics got a bad name because of 
those multipurpose halls,” said Jaffe. “There 
was also the trend for symphony orchestras 
logo into restored movie bouses. But it is not 
generally realized that many of those are 
being used as multipurpose halls. In Europe 
there also were many multipurpose halls. 
Some of them were a mess." 

B UT, according to Jaffe, there is hope. 
Thanks to the tremendous advance in 
acoustic science in the last quarter of 
a century, thanks to the invention of measur- 
ing instruments infini tely more sophisticated 
than they used to be, than Ire to some remar k, 
able research on the nature of h earing^ 
thanks to new electronic techniques — 
thanks to all this, acousticians ran approach 
the problem of the multipurpose han with a 
fair degree of confidence. 

So says Jaffe. And more. He looks you in 
the eye and states with calm certitude, as a 
simple matter of fact, that with today’s new 
electronic tools “It is possible to duplicate 
the great halls of the world." 

_ It is a statement that his fellow acousti- 
cians receive with a certain amount of re- 
serve. The world of acoustic specialists is 
small and inbred, and few of them will say 
anything for publication that is adverse 
about a colleague. (Privately — that is anoth- 
er matter.) Thus several acousticians who 
were confronted with Jaffe’s statement re- 
fused to be quoted by name. But their re- 
sponses varied from an explosive “Non- 
sense. to less printable observations. Jaffe, 
who is a Fellow of the Acoustical Society of 
Araoica, the Audio Engineering Society and 
the Institute of Acoustics (united King- 
dom), obviously still remains a maverickto 
his fellow acousticians. 

Yet it would be interesting if die sponsors 

of a projected concert hall or opera house 
came to Jaffe and said: “All right Make me 
a MusikversdnsaaL Make me La Scala.” ■ 

* 1934 The Hew York Times 
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TRAVEL 


A Guide to the 1985 Travel Guides 



by Paul Grimes 


N 


EW YORK — Already it is 1985 
— in the travel sections of book- 


stores, anyway. Their shelves are 
-L- N brimming with 1985 editions of 
popular “meat and potatoes" guidebooks 
that list what they regard as the best holds, 
restaurants, entertainment, shops and sight- 
seeing attractions. 


vey was on series that stress general travel 
information plus facts about essentials like 
food and lodging that are subject to substan- 
tial change. It was not on guidebooks such as 
the Na g el . Blue and Mknelin Green series, 
which concentrate on culture, history and 
sights. 

Fodort Travel Guides 


undergone substantial revision. Eunice Rie- 
del, the Morrow senior editor most closely 
involved with the series, said “Fiddin^s 
Europe," the big brother of the series, is 


resear ch ed and written by one poson or 
husband-and-wife team.” he sad, “We don’t 


being totally rewritten by Joseph Raff, the 
current author. U A good third is new in the 


Many publishers say that their books are 
substantially overhauled annually, others 


that revisions are undertaken at least every 
two years. But, in fact, even the latest edi- 
tions may have few changes from last year’s, 
except in prices for meals and lodging and a 
few additions and deletions. For example, 
restaurants will appear — and disappear. As 
Stephen Bimbanm, editor of the senes bear- 
ing his nftr ne, put it, “The truth of the matter 
is that the history of Europe doesn’t 
change.” 

Most publishers say they frown on their 
contributors' accepting free travel from in- 
terested parties such as airlines and hotel 
companies, and some say they pay all or 
much of the travel costs involved in gather- 
ing and revising material - Often, however, 
what a writer or researcher pays in travel 
expenses must come from the royalties or fee 
for his or her work. “We discourage them 
completely about taking any freebies,” said 
Paul Pasmantier of Frommer/Pasmantier 


T his series, which will have more chan 100 
titles in 1985, began when Eugene Fodor 
published his first guidebook to Europe in 
1936. He sold the business in 1968 to the 
David McKay Co., the New York publisher, 
but it is still operated as a separate company, 
although one person. James Louttit, is presi- 
dent of both. 

More t ha n 300 people, who live is the 
places they cover and work an a fee basis, 
feed material into one of Fodor s two edito- 
red offices, in New York or London. The 
staffs there lay out the books in a uniform 
style. “It's formula stuff," Louttit said. “We 
do not believe as a rule io single-authored 
books because with than you’re getting one 
person’s point of view. You can’t send a 
person to Paris and have him do a guidebook 
in a month. That’s why we use people living 
there.” 

Louttit said from 40 to 80 percent of the 
pages in a book were corrected each year, 
even if only by one word. About every four 
years, he said, “We totally revise the book.” 


current author. U A good third is new in the 
1985 book," Riedel said, “because he didn’t 
Finish last year. 1 don’t think he'll ever finish, 
because we’re hying hand to keep things up 
to date." 

Each Fielding book is substantially differ- 
ent from the others, she said, because each is 
essentially the work of a single author or 
husband-and-wife team, in addition to what- 
ever researchers they employ. “We tty to 
stick to the same format." she said, “but each 
country is different. In Mexico, for example, 
there are a lot of handicrafts, so we talk more 
about them than we might in another book. 
We also will talk about places worth seeing 
in Mexico even if the hotels aren’t so hoL but 
in Europe we'd stick to places with good 
hotels.” 


husband-and-wife team.” he said. “We don’t 
fed that a committee of free-lancers in Paris 
can send in memoranda to editors and come 
up with the best way to do a travel book." 

"Generally our writers don't live in the 
country " Pasmantier said. “They are all 
Americans. We want our books to have an 
American point of view for the American 
traveler. But many have lived there and 
spend months over there in thdr research.” 


Stephen Birabaum Travel Guides 


Arthur Frommer Guides 


Stephen Birabaum is a writer, editor and 
broadcaster with a large s up porti n g staff. 
The backbone of his operations is Diversion 
Communications, of which he is editorial 
director, it publishes several lucrative lei- 
sure-oriented magazines aimed at special au- 
diences, such as physicians, and has 72 per- 
manent editors and an people. 

The six-member staff in New Yozk that 
puts out his 13 guidebooks deals with about 
400 revisers arc other Crce-lancexs in the 


Publishers. “It could affect their objectivity. 
But if I had to swear on a Bible that they do 
or don’t — you know, Tm not with them all 
the time.” 

The focus in the following telephone sur- 


Fielding Travel Books 


Since Temple Fielding, the founder, died 
in 1983, the 14 Fielding titles, published by 
W illiam Morrow & Co. of New York, have 


Frommer/Pasmantier Publishers, a divi- 
sion of Simon & Schuster, publishes several 
series of guidebooks, the most popular being 
"Europe on $25 a Day" and its various 
clones aimed ai the budget traveler, as well 
as the “DoQarwise” tine for the more afflu- 
ent. Arthur Frommer personally writes only 
the Europe book, which was “on $5 a Day" 
when he began it 27 years ago. 

Only the Europe book is revised annually, 
according to Paul Pasmantier, the president 
and publisher; the others are revised at least 
50 percent every other year. “Each book is 


“We may do more than two dozen Caribbe- 
an-related articles for Diversion.” Birnbanm 
said. “For example, we just did one on pri- 
vate inte n ds . The Mw was inaugurated and 
paid for by Diversion, then adapted into 
guidebook style and included and homoge- 
nized into onr Caribbean book. The budget 
for such a stray, involving travel and time at 
a dozen resorts, is as much as the normal 
revision budget for our entire Caribbean 
guide." 
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This series of 10 budget guidebooks is 
completely researched, written and edited by 
Harvard University students through the 
Harvard Student Agencies. The publisher is 
Sl Martin’s Press u New York. The staff 
changes substantially every year. For exam- 
ple, Mark Fishbem of New York, who re- 
cently completed a year's managing editor- 
ship, has graduated from Harvard. 

Fishbem. 22, joined Let’s Go in his fresh- 
man year as a researcher on Italy. (“1 grew 
up there.” he said, “and speak Italian fluent- 
ly") Thirty-six researchers are recruited in 
the spring and given intensive training by the 
editors tising a special handbook. An itiner- 
ary for a specific country or region is 


and looking for what’s new. Periodically 
each sends reports home to six editors and 
six assistant editors, who put the books to- 
gether. 


Fisher Annotated Travel Guides 


much. T travel extensively and read&fe 
sivcly and keep up with what my wri$£ae 
doing." Fisher said. “And I do btteiwti 
power. I do trust the authors? 
sometimes I have to disagree . with wfcgUi* 


are doing." 


This expanding young series of guide- 
books, edited and annotated by Robert C. 
Fisher, currently has 22 titles. "For each 
book, I hire someone — ora couple — who is 
already an expen on the sutgect,” Fisher 
said. “I give them an outline of our minimum 
requirements and I tell them to use artistic 
license on the rest. I don’t rewrite their 
material. I devised annotation in the margins 


American Express PocketGnkksE 


to get my viewpoint across. The annotations 
are my way of putting my imprint on the 
individual work of the authors.” 

Actually, the Europe bode has a compen- 
dium of authors because it embraces so 


planned for each researcher. Each spends the 
summer in the field, updating information 


These 12 guides to selected few 
countries, regions and dries pfetf Nas! 
and California are also worthy oFwrtetl 
were produced this year itytooddL 
distributed in the United States by SH 
Schuster. Each book, creditea ro onefci 
and several contributors, imnuks easts 
maps and has substantial aksstaoctl 
editors and writers of Trayfi and Id 
magazine. Whether new editbns 
out in 1985 is currently unceraaa. / Hi 
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Jan. 5: “The Csandas Princess"(Kal- 
man). 

Jan. 6: “The Meny Widow" (Lehir). 


VIENNA, Konzerthaus(td: 72.12.U). 


BALLET — Jan. 4:“Petrushka” ( Fo- 
kin e, Stravinsky). 

OPERA — Jan. 1 . 3. 5 : “La Traviala” 
(Verdi). 


JANUARY CALENDAR 


CONCERTS — Jan I : Vienna Sym- 
phoniher.LovfOvon Mataricconduo- 


BELGIUM 


Jan. 6: The Purcell Quartet (Vivaldi, •TbeHtre du Road-Point (tel; 


pboniker, Lovro von Matncic conduc- 
tor, Elaine Woods soprano (Beetho- 
ven). 

Jan. IS: Hagen Quartet (Mozart, 
Brahms). 

Jan, 17: ORF Symphony Orchestra. 
Matthias Bamert conductor (Sibelius, 




Rameau). 


256.70.80). 


Jan. 9: Thomas Williams Palmer Trio CONCERTS — Jan. 6: Nouveau Trio 


ANTWERP, Royal Flemish Opera 


(Schumann, Brahms). 


Pasqtricr (Schubert. Brahms). 


(id: 233.66.85). 

BALLET — Jan. 5, 12,20: “CoppeUa" 
(Saint-Lion, Delibes). 

OPERA— Jan. 4,6, 9, 1 1, 13: “Samson 
« Dalfla” (Sarin t-Safins). 

Jan. 19.23, 25,27: “La Bohfcmc” tPuo- 
dni). 

BRUSSELS, Bellevue Museum 
(teU5 11.44.25). 

EXHIBITION — ToJan.20:“Coium- 
bian Gold Artifacts." 

•Optra National (tel: 2 1722 1) ) 
OPERA— Jan. 22. 24. 27, 29: “Lurio 
SHa” (Mozan). 

•Palais desBeaux Am (id: 51 129.95). 
CONCERTS — Jan. II: Flanders 
Philharmonic Orchestra, Francois 
Huybrechts conductor (Bach, Sibe- 
lius). 

Jan. 12: National Opera Symphony 1 
Orchestra, Sr John Pritchard conduc- 
tor (Mozart, Ravel). 

Jan. 23: European Philharmonic Or- 
chestra, Jean Jakus conductor (Han- 
del). 

Jan. 25: Belgian National Orchestra. 
Mend! Rodan conductor (Beethoven. 
Tchaikovsky). 


Kodily). 
Jan. 21 t 


(Schubert). 

Jan. 23: Vienna Symphoniker, Hans 
■ . -Graf conductor (Bartok. Mozart). 
-..-Jan: 24: Ern6 Sebestyea Ensembte- 
(Janicek, Oussek). 

Jan. 30: Vienna String Sextet (Bach, 
Brahms). 

RECITALS — Jan. 6: Herbert Tachezi 
oigan(Bach). 

Jan. 13: Jonna Hynmncn baritone, 
Jan^M: JohannScmnleitner, Borbala 


and 28: Alban Berg Quartet 


Jan. 14: Johann : 


Jan. 16 and 29: Andras Schiff piano 
(Bach). 

•Museum of Mankind (teU 93.45.411 
EXHIBITION —To Jan. 20: “Medi- 
eval Art from Serbian Monasteries." 
•Museum Modemer Kunsi (tel: 
7835 -50V 

BffllB nTON — Jan. 18- March 3: 

BALLEp^Jarc 2: “'/be Legend of 
Joseph” (Fokme. R. Strauss). 

Jan. 10 and 13: “The Fatty DoD" 


LONDON, Barbican Centre (id: 
628.87.95). 

Barbican An Gallery — To January 6: 
“Christmas." 

To Jan. 7: “Folk Nativities of the 
World." 

To Jan. 20: “James Tissot 1836- 
1902)." 

Jan. 16- March 2: “Printmakers at the 
Royal College of Art." 

Barbican Hall — Jan' I : London Sym- 
phony Orchestra, John Georgiadis 


Jan. (8: Amsterdam Guitar Trio (Vi- Jan. 13: Brandis Quonet(Wolf. Bee- 


thoven). 


Jan. 19: Coull String Quartet (Men- Jan. 20: Solistcsde I'Orchcstrc Narion- 


ddssohn). 


al de France (Schubert). 


Jan. 20: Beaux Arts Trio (Schubert. Jan. 27: Talich Quartet (Mozart. Bce- 


Smetana). 


thoven). 


Jan. 23: Rondel Ensemble (Mozart. •Theatre Musical de Paris (id: 


Schubert). 


233.44.44V 


Jan. 26: Nash Ensemble (Mozart, CONCERTS — Jan. 14: Orchest ra 


Mendelssohn). 


Cokmne. Dennis Russel Davies con- 


Jan. 29: Rasumovsky Suing Quartet duct or ( Bach. Ravel). 


(Mozart, Beethoven) 


Jan.21 : Orchestra du Conservatoire de 


violin/ conductor (J. Strauss). 

Jan. 2: London Concert Orchestra. 
Bramwell Tovey conductor (New 
Year's Teddy Bears’ concert). 

Jan. 3 and 5: Cleo Laine, John Dank- 
worth Quintet and the London Sym- 
phony Orchestra. 

Jan. 4: London Philharmonic Orches- 
tra. Paul Freeman conductor (Verdi). 
Jan- 8-12, 16: BBC Symphony Orches- 
tra, Peter Edtvfc conductor (Stock- 
hausen). 

Jan. 13: Royal Philharmonic Orches- 
tra, Enrique Batiz conductor, Leland 
Chen violm (Dukas, Elgar). 

Jan. 17: London Symphony Orchestra, 
Yondam Butt conductor, Maurice 
Murphy trumpet (Rossini. Beetho- 
ven). 

Jam 18: City of London Sinfonia, Yan 
Pascal Tortelier conductor, Gordon 
Hunt oboe (Bach. Vivaldi). 

Jaa 19: LondonSymphany Orchestra, 
Yan Pascal Tortelier conductor, Ju 
Hee Suh piano (Beethoven. Faurt). 
Jan. 20: RovaJ Phflbarmonk Orches- 
tra, Martin 'Fischer-Dieskau conduc- 
tor, Vovka Ashkenazy piano (Mozart, 
Handel). 

Jan. 21: London PhOharmonic Or- 
chestra, Maurice Kaplow conductor. 


GHENT, Royal Opera (tel: 252425L 
OPERA — Jan. 25 and 27: “Eugene 
Onegin" (Tchaikovsky). 

LIEGE, Tb&Ure Royal de Li&ge itch 
23.59.10). 

OPERA —Jaa 18, 20, 24, 26: The 
Devils of Loudon” (Penderecki). 


(Hassraiter). 
Jan. l3:“5Ta 


Jan. 13: “5Tangos"(Van Manen. Piaz- 
zoDa). 

OPERA — Jaa 3, 8, 12: “Ekktra" (R. 
Strauss). 

Jaa 4 and 7: “Lohengrin" (Wagner). 
Jaa 6, 1 1, 14: “The Queen of Spades" 
(Tchaikovsky). 

Jaa 9: T1 Barbieredi Siviglia" (Rossi- 
ni). 

Jan. 15: “La Traviala" (Verdi). 
OPERETTA— Jaa I and5:“DieFle- 
dermaus" (J. Strauss). 

•Theater an der Wien (td: 57.96J2). 
MUSICAL— Jaa 1-6: “Cats" (Lloyd 
Webber). 

•VoQuoper(td: 53240). 

OPERA — Jaa 4: “The Bartered 
Bride" (Smetana). 

OPERETTA — Jaa 1: “Die Fleder- 
maus" (J. Strauss). 


COPENHAGEN. Nikola] Gallery 
(tel: 13.16261 

EXHIBITIONS — ToMarch3:“Sovi- 
et Revolution Posters," “Aboriginal 
Art" 

•Radio House Concert Hall (td: 
35.06.47). 

Radio Light Orchestra — Jaa 6: Ro- 
man Z em nge r conductor (Mozart 
Strauss). 

Jaa 20: Nicholas Braiihwaite conduc- 
tor (Haydn). 

•Tivoli HalKtd: 14.17.65). 


RECITALS — Jaa 2: Richard Mail- Paris, Jean-Sebastien Beraau conduc- 
ham/David Nettle piano (Holst, tor ( Mozart Puccini). 


Walker). 


OPERETTA — Jaa 2. 4, 6. 8, 10. 12. 


Jaa 4: BethSpendlove violia Micfaaei 16, 18, 3). 22, 24, 26. 30: “Die Flcdcr- 


Dussek piano (Brahms, Poulenc). mails" ( J. Strauss). 


Jaa 5: Michele Campanula piano Jaa 3, 5.9. 11. 1 3. 15.17.19,23.25.27. 


22-27. 29-3 1 : The Roar of theGrcase- 
paim — The Smell of (he Crowd" 
(Newley). 

HAMBURG, Staatsoper (tel: 
35.15.55). 

BALLET— Jaa 2. 3, 8: “Homage to 
George Balanchine” (Balanchiitc/N- 
eumaer, Tchaikovsky). 

Jan. 5, 7, 18: “Tristan" (Bqait/Neu- 
meier. Henze). 

Jaa 22: “Mahler' s Fourth Symphony" 
(Neumeier. Mahler). 

Jaa 30 and 31: “Onegin" (Crnnko, 
Tchaikovsky). 

OPERA — Jaa 4, 9. 12: “Cari fan 
tutte*’ (Mozart). 

Jaa 6: “Lohengrin" (Wagner). 

Jan 1 1, 14. 17.20: “Don Carlos" (Ver- 
di). 

Jan. 13 and 16: “Der Kreidekrets” 
(Zemlinsky). 

Jaa 24 and 26: “La Traviala” (Verdi). 
Jan. 29: “Madame Butterfly" (Pucd- 
ni). 


soprano, Thomas Fulton piano (Scar- 
latti. Respighi)- 

PARMA. Teatro Repo (id: 22003). 
RECITAL— Jaa 10: Renata Saxto 
soprano, Thomas Fullest piano (Scar- 
latti. Respighi). 


Jaa 23, 26, 29, 31 
Bride” (Smetana). 


ROME. AccademiaNazioiudedi San- 
ta Cecilia (td: 679.03.89V 
CONCERTS — Ordiestre deffAcca- 
demia Nazionalc de Santa Cecilia — 
Jaa 6-S: Gerd AUbrecht conductca 


MADRID.Teatro 


248J8.75). 
CONCERTS— Jan 10 
isb Radio-Television ( 
Chores. MigpdGdmca 
dudor(B< ’ L 
Jaa 11-13 
tra and Chorus, 
conductor (Schumann. 
Jaa 17 and 18: Spanish 
•on Orchestra oucKIh 
M is conductor (Brahms). 
Jaa 18-20: Spanish N. 
tra and Chono. Mai_ 
conductor. Eulalia Sote 


(Ravel. OrfD- 
Jan. 13-15: Walter Weller anductoi 
( Mendelssohn. Bruch). 

Jan. 20-22: Franco Mannino conduc- 
tor (Rossini. Maxmino). 

Jaa 27-29: Krzysztof Penderecki con- 
ductor (tadereddy. 


TURIN. Teatro Regio (id: 54.80JX)). 
BALLET — Jaa9-13. 15-1 6,20:BaI)et 
ThfcStre Francois. Rudolf Nureyev. 
OPERA — Jaa2, 4,6: “Maria D* Ales- 
sandria" (Gbedini). 



• .*■ 



Stravinsky). 

Jaa22: OdodeMusica 
Ftolifonia. Jest Las Temes 
(Strsvindy.B&rtdk). 

Jaa 24 and 25: ^unhh 
sion Orchestra md 


(Mozart. Beethoven). 


Jan. 7: Christian Lindbera/Jakob (Lecocq). 
Lindberg trombone (Fresco baJdi, We- 


29, 31 :“La Fille de Madame An got" 


Lindberg trombone (FrescobaJdi, We- 
ber). 

Jan. 8: Ann Mackay soprano. Geof- 
frey Parsons piano (Mozart. R. 
Strauss). 

Jaa 10; Landini Consort (Landini). 


GERMANY 


OF SPECIAL INTEREST 

CHICAGO SYMPHONY TOUR 


Defe 


In HW. 


BERLIN, Deutsche Oper (tel: 


J3n- 11: EmanudVardi viola, Kathron JG-44^' , , „ 

Suirrock oiaflo fBach. Nardini 1. BALLET — Jaa 5: Nutcracker" 


Suirrock piano (Bach. Nardini). CALLt t -- Jaa 5: 1 

Jaa 12: William Barnet flute, Clifford (Ivanov. Tchaikovsky). 


Benson piano (Schubert. Rdnecke). 


Jan. 11: “Les Intermiliences du 


Coeur” (Petit, Debusy, Wagner). 
Jaa 17: “Ecboine of Trumpets" <M 


— Jaa 17: “Echoing of Trumpets” (Mar- 

nuuw * tinu, Tudor). 

Jaa 31: “Symphony in C" (Balan- 

Georges Pompidou oPE^A^lm. Talcs ofHoft- 


ff2xB!Std-iw™rtT 


LTledeFraoce,jKmuc5 Mender coo- foSatoSl 
to'ai v ffldo Oraodo 

1- 9.Jl T :TS M '“ : iS t >Sriage o( 




iraawttM. iwyivw wuuwwimi, wv.t'-. II. CCC CO T7) a 

psr-'foffiod ^^S' Mero ' wiv ' ,of 


lioz, Beethoven). 

Jaa 22: Orchestra of Sl John's Smith 
Square, John Lubbock conductor, 
Rosemary Furoiss violin (Mozart). 
Jaa 23: Beaux Arts Trio (Beethoven). 
Jan. 24: London SympbonyOrdhestra, 
Rudolf Barshai conductor, Ju Hee Suh 
piano (Brahms, Mussorgsky). 

Jaa 25: London Symphony Chamber 
Orchestra, Howard Shelley piano- 
/ conductor, Michael Davis violin 
I (Bach, Mocsart). 


Petereit 


•Grand Palais(ld: 261.54.10). 
EXHIBITIONS — To Ja 


EXHIBITIONS - 
“Douanier Rousseau. 




Windsor" (Nicolai). 

Jaa 13. 16. 22: “Ophelia" (Kdier- 
bom). 

Jan. 15 and 30: “Madame Butterfly" 
(Puccini). 


The Chicago Symphony Or- 
chestra. under its music direc- 
tor. Sir Georg Solti, win begin 
an ll-dty European tour Jaa 
15, with a repertory including 
works by Shostakovich, Bruck- 
ner, Corigliano, Mozart and 
Tchaikovsky. Tour dates and 
cities are: 

Jaa 15: Stockholm, Konserthu- 
set 

Jaa 16: Hamburg, MuakhaBe. 
Jaa 17: Bonn, Beetbovenhalle. 
Jaa 18: Dunekkxf, TonhaBe. 
Jaa 20: Frankfurt, Alte Oper. 
Jaa 21: Zorich, ToahaUe. 

Jaa 23: Madrid, Teatro ReaL 
Jaa 26. 27: Paris, Salk HeyeL 
Jaa 29: Amst^dam, Concert- 
gebouw. 

Jaa 30: Brussels, Palais des 
Beaux Arts. 

Jaa 31, Feb. 2: London, Royal 
Festival HalL 



\ ; j > 



Jan. 31: Spanish 
cbestra and Cbor&s, All Rahi 
ductor (Beethoven). 

Jaa 29: CSdo de Muaca de ( 
Polifonia, Izquierdo c 
( Hande i, BacfaX 


Xsi Vj-V 


^ ' j-:.! 

?kr s . , 
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NEW YORK, •Lincoln Cento 
870-59.60). 

New York City Ballet — Jaa 8, 
25, 27: “The Four T 


Sir Georg Solti. 


aoenme. t-anre, stravmucy). 
•Guggenheim Museum re 
36035^). - *.'• 

EXHIBITION — TO FWk 3: “Robi 
MotherweEL” 

•Metropolitan Museum <f Ait-(t> - 

535.77.10). * 

EXHIBITIONS — Tb Jaa fc/T 


Forgotten Kings." 

•Museedu Louvre (tel: 260J9JJ6). 
EXHIBITIONS — To Jan. 28: 


Jaa 19: “Die Zauberfldte” (Mozart). 
Jan. 25 and 28: “Deo Giovanni" (Mo- 


“French Drawings of the 17th Cento- » pb5h anDoni e ( te i : 25, 


WEEKEND 


HOLIDAYS 


— ROME — 

USnBIVIAL AREA 


Ixnnfy opor m wo b bv day, by weak or 
by month. Direct phone, autonomous 
heating, bar, restaurant, garage, 
24 hour service. 


residence 

Cortina d'Ampezzo 

139-6) 33870)2 - 3387015. 


HOTEL LUTETIA PARIS **** 

ffJH «KBON 

poutuocamro ■ RCM NOV. s IO HVKN3II 

a nAomoNM i«as* smc. 

WOVAttoHOm. 

MOKT M THE Huar oe HUBS 
300 BOOMS, MR CONHimnO AW 

soumnoos wmiows on tauumiao 

GOCKTAK. lOUN« AND 
TWCAL AMMAN tejrauMNT 
as. Sd taMol-TSOOe-Trt: (1) 540*10 
mi Mtelee 


RECITALS — Jaa 18: Antony Pee- 
bles piano (Chopin, Beethoven). 

Jaa 30: BBC Singers (Poulenc, Wil- 
liams). 

Barbican Theatre — Royal Shake- 
speare Company — Jaa 1-5, 7-12, 14- 
19: “Peter Iran" (Barrie). 

Jaa 23-26: “The Comedy of Error*" 

J^a^OL^"“Mother Courage” 
(Brecht). 

•British Museum (tel: 636.15.55). 

EXHIBITIONS —To Jaa 31; “Jap- 
nese Paintings from the HarariCotlec- 
tkjn,”“PtintsinGennaiw 1880- 1933 ” 
To March 10: *Tbe Golden Age An- 
glo-Saxon Art: 966-1066." 

•Hayward Gallery (id: 92837/18). 

EXHIBITIONS— To Jaa 6: “Henri 


fo April 15: “Holbein/ 


CONCERTS — Berlin Philharmonic 
Orchestra — Jaa 5 and 6: Riccardo 


LuMmbour B (lcl: Mud conductor (Bach, Bruckner). 


234-25.95). 


Jan. 8 and 9: Riccardo Muricondoctor, 


BOnBrnON-TbFrt.lO:“Hg J po- Sods* WdssategoKftSrovkv: 

•Opaa (td. 740730). Jan. 12 and IT RiccardnMurienndurv 




Jaa 16 and 17: Claudio Abbado con* 


CIRCUS— To Jaa 13: Moscow Gr- Jan igiuid 20?ZnbmM^w^dac- 
m tor. Ydmdi Menuhin violin (Ban6k). 


RECITAL— Jan. 18. Scott Ross harp- rRero. BrahmsV 


si chord (Scarlatti, Bachk 

•Salle Pleyd (tel: 563.88.73). 


conductor (Berg, Brahms). 

COLOGNE, Mnseum ftir Osta&a- 


CONCERTS— jaa 7: Orehestrt Co- ggjggjjj* _ 

lonae, Claude Bardon conductor EXHIBITION— To Jaa 13: “Korean 


MUNICH, National Theater (td: 
22.13.16). 

BALLET— Jaa 15.24,27,29: Tapil- 
Iot" (Hynd, Offenbach). 

Jaa 19 and 2L“Coppeiia" (Saint- 
L6oo, Ddibes). 

OPERA — Jaa 5: “Madame Butter- 
fly” (Puccini). 

Jaa 6, 9, 13: “Arabella" (R_ Strauss). 
Jaa 8, 1 1. 17,23,25; “Joanof Arcattbe 
Stake” (Hooegga). 

Jaa 10, 14, !6:Adriana Lecopvreur" 

Jaa 12: “Tristan und Isolde*’ (Wag- 
oer). 

Jaa 18 and 22: “The Barber of Bag- 
dad" (Cornelius). 

Jaa 26: “LaBoh&me” (Pucdni). 

Jaa 31 : “Eugene Onegin" (Tchaikov- 
sky ). 


NCTISRLANDS 


Maori: Art From New! 
dona." 

To Feb. 24: “Chines 
Calligraphy.” 

To Sept. 1; “Man and 
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HONGKONG 


To April 30: “Renoir." “John Walker 
Paintings from the Alba and Oceania 
Scries/^ 


(Verdi). 


Jaa ]6andl7:Ordwstre de Paris, Ric- OPERETTA - Jaa 5: “Die Fleder- 
cardo Chailly cond uc tor ( Sc hnro a n q roaus _(J. htranss). 


HONG KONG. Qty Hall Concert 


•Royal Opera (tek 240.10^6). 
BALLET— . Jaa 1. 9. la 26, 30: 


Stravinsky). 

Jaa 18: Nouvd Oicbesue Phflhar- 

■nnnimw Hirictitn nvwiiictnr EXHIBITION — 


•R&misch-Germaiusches Mnseum 


HaQ (td: 790.75.21). 
CONCERTS — Hot 


AMSTERDAM. Mnseum Fodor (teL 
24.99.19). 

EXHIBITION — To Jan: 20: “Dutch 
Drawings Since 1945.” 
•Rembrandthuis (td: 2434.86). 
EXHIBITION — To Jaa 6: “Rem- 
brandt as Teacher." 

•Rijiramiseum Vincent Van Gorii 

(teL 76.48.81). 

EXHIBITION— To April 15: “Dutch 
Identity." 

•Siadssdiouwburgltel: 2423.1 1). 
BALLET — Jaa 15. 17. 21-25: "The 
Anatomy Lesson” (Tetley, Lan- 
dowski). 

Jaa 26-27. 29-31: “Petrushka” (Fo- 
lrine, Stravinsky). 

•Steddijk Museum (td:.7321 .66). 
EXHIBITION — To Ajafl IS: “La 
Grande Parade." 

•WOletfHoUhuyse&Oel: 2fi.42.90i 
EXHIBITION — To Jaa 13: “Mas- 
terworks in Silver.” 


toHtan Opera (et 7993L58) 
—Jaa 1 and 4| “Simon Boo 


Jaa 2, 5, 8. lOi^CSnl 
zarti 

Jaa 5, 9. 12 15, ]8:“A 
oa" (R. Strauss). 

Jaa 7. 12, 16. 19: “I 
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Uto" (Mozart). I 

Jaa II and 17: *Taks|F-Balfin«n M 


"■‘-'rart 


(Offenbach). 

Jaa 14 and 19: “Wozzet 
•Museum of M< 
Cld:70834.00). 

BOffBrnONS— Tola 

id 1 visin’ in 20th-Century 
To Feb. 12: “Lee Xrasn 


“(Bejgk. 

[era-. -Art 


:'*u 


Museum of , 


EXHIBITION — To ! 
Third Dimension: Sc 
New York School" 


. i- '*• • ■ : 


monkjue, Otristian Badea conductor, EXHIBITION —To Jaa 27: “The 
Victor Tretiakov violin (Brahms, Treasures of San Marco. 


WEEKEND 


“Nutcracker” (Tvanov, Tchaikovsky l 
Jan. 4, 8. 12: “Swan Lake" (Raipa/I- 
vanov, Tchaikovsky). 

Jaa 10. 14. 16, 17.22-25.31:“Cmder- 
dla” ( Ash ion, Prokofiev). 
EXHIBITION — To Jaa 20: “The 
Spiritof Christmas with the Nutcrack- 
a Prince." 

OPERA — Jaa 5, 7. 1 !, 19, 21: “Die 
Zauberfldte" (Mozart). 

Jan. 29: “La Traviala" (Verdi). 
OPERETTA — Jaa 3: “Die Fleder- 
rOaus" (I. Strauss). 

•Tate Gallery (td: 821.1 3.13). 

EXHIBITIONS— To Jaa 6: “George 
Stubbs (1724-1806).” 

To Jaa 20: “Susan Rolhenbera" 

To Mar. 31 : “William James Muller," 
“John Walker Prints 1976-1984“ 
•Victoria and Albm Museum (id: 
589.63.71). 

EXHIBITION — -To Feb. 28 : “British 
Biscuit Tins." 

•Wigmore HaH(td: 93521.41). 
CONCERTS — Jaa 3: Petertorough 
String Orchestra (Mozart. Britten). 


appears every 
Friday 


For information 
call Dominique Bouvet 
in Paris on 747.12.65 
or your local IHT representative 


(List in Classified Section) 


Jaa 24 and 25: Orchestra de Paris. Zu- 256.25.29). 


FRANKFURT, Oper Frankfurt (td: 


bin Mehta cooductar 
Jaa 30 and 31: Ore 


•Alte 

Paris, CON< 


r(tet 134.04.00) 

,TS— Radio Syn 


Myuflg-Whun Chung conductor (Bee- chestra of Frankfurt — Jaa 1 : 


tfaovea Dussek). Inbal conductor (Beethoven), 

RECITALS — Jaa 15 and 29: Daniel Jaa 10 and 1 1 : Eliahn Inbal conduo- 


Inbal conductor (Beethoven), 


CONCERTS — Hoflg Kong Philhar- 
monic Orchestra — Jaa 4-6: Kenneth 
Scbermerhora conductor, Judith Hai- 
ley soprano (J. Strauss). 

Jaa 11 and 12: Kenneth Schermer- 
bora conductor, Monique Duphil pi- 
ano (Berostem, Brackner). 

Jaa 19 and 20: Kenneth Scfaermer- 
bora c ond uctor, Birgit Finnilae mez- 
zo-soprano (Wagner, Mahler). 




WALCS 
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EDINBURGH. National Gallery (td: 
556.89^1). 

EXHIBITION —To Jaa 31: ‘Turner 


Barenboim piano (Beethoven). 
Theatre de la Vfflefid: 274.22.77). 


tor. Stefan Kamasa viola (Tchaikov- 

?ky) - _ 


CONCERT— Jaa 21: Ensemble In- Jaa 12: Academy and Chorus of Sl 
tercontemporain. Ronald Zollman Martin-in-the-Fidds, Laszio Hdray 
conductor (Boulez, Ravel). conductor (Handd). 

•ThMtre des Champs Elysfes (tel: Jaa 13 and 14; Frankfurt Opera 
723.36-27). Houseand Museum Orchestra, JmBe- 

OPERA — To Jaa 7: “La Pfcricbole" lohia vdc co nductor (Janicek. Stravin- 


ITALY 


EXHIBITION —To Jan 31: ‘Turner 
Watereolora" 

•Queen’s HaD (tel: 66S2U7). 
CONCERTS — Jaa 12: Scottish 
Chamber Orchestra, Yan Pascal Tor- 
telier conductor (Mozart). 

Jaa 17: Edinburg Quartet (Tippett, 


Ncw Th,ltre <*«■.. 

Feb. J: “Robt? 
(Lea,ffidts-Jcnkii L ^ 

•Sl David’s Hail (let 37. L3fi). : ' 

rON/Wrc. i 


H .-•! tv, 

<!! n: Juv 

'■’»5 *.!lf 
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CONCERTS — Jaa 1: 

Symphony Orchestra, Bi 

Soncnruti?rfAriU>,i~«_ c 


Jaa 6: National Touch 
Great Britain, Timothy ] 

ductor (Sbdius, 

Jaa 10: OrahfKtn nf 


(Offenbach). 
CONCERTS — 


sky). 

Orchestic National Jaa 17: Radio 


de France — Jan. 8: Tamas Vasary Frankfurt. Mcndi Kj 


Orchestra of 
i conductor. 


conductor (Mozart). ' Silvia Marcovka violin (Schubert), 

Jaa 16: Georges Prtira conductor RECITALS — Jaa 14: Edith Mathis 


BOLOGNA, Teatro Comunale (td: 
2229.99). 

OPERA— Jaa 8-9, 11: The Merry 
Widow” (Lttar). 

MILAN. Teatro alia Sc&la (tel: 
80-9126Y 

BALLET— Jaa 19-20, 30-31: “Swan 


Smetana). 

Jaa 31: Scottish Chamber Orchestra, 
Ian McCrorie conductor (Elgar. 
Brahms). 

•Usher Hall (td: 228. 1 1 .55). 
CONCERTS — Scottish National Or- 
chestra— Jaa 11: Vernon Handley 
conductor, Paul Torttber cello (Bizet, 

Jaa 18: Sir Alexander Gtbsoncoaduo- 
tor (Bruckner). 


(Berlioz). soprano, Girard Wyss piano (Schu- 

Jaa 23: Ivan Fischer conductor (Sira- bert, Brahms). 

vinsky, Kodily). Jaa24:DauidBarcnbounpnuio(Bee- 


Lake " (Hjgh tower.Tdtaikovaky). 
CONCLKT — Jaa 14: Synmboay Or- 
chestra of La Sola, LorinMaazef con- 
ductor (Faurt, Rachmaninov). 
OPERA— Jaa2-4, 6. 9, 11,22,24,29: 

“II Barbieredi Siv igiLa. ” (Rossini). 
Jaa 5, 8, 10, 13: “Carmen” (Bizet). 
RECITAL — Jaa 7: Renata Scotto 


Jan. 30: Emmanud Kri vine conductor tbovenL 
(Gershwin). wCafe Thea ter (td: 77.74.66). 

RECITAL— Jaa 9: Marilvn Horae. THEATER —Jaa 4-6. 8-13, 1S-2Q. 


— —w. i-uaiuj, narn 

Jaa 10: Orchestra <rf 

— n- I i . 


(Offenbach, Weber). 

*a 12: Snfoma tit Loot 
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Jaa^: NeemcJarvi conductor, Ralph 

Kirshbanm ceflo (Barber, Baitdkk 


SmSST* Theatre Royal (tel: 

OPERA-Jaa 9. 12. 19, 22, 24: “Ca- 
pncao (R. Strauss). 
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TRAVEL 


Wtat’s Doing in Athens 


■ ■■■ • 




by Henry Kamm 


A The Greek language can 

% be heard again in the htiJs of the 
" at y ®nd the halls of the museums 
. ” tourist season is over. From 
n > until Easter, the Acropolis be visit- 
« n the company of Greeks from the coun- 
n ide who have come to marvel at their 
n urge, with not a camera poised to record 
“ r visit; the Poseidon of Artenjisioo is 
* i more splendidily commanding when he 
“ 5 B °t gate down on a National Archaeo- 
local Museum abustie with tour group 
m nbers looking for their leaders or parents 
sf dung in many longues trying vainly to 
a vince their offspring that this excursion 
w worth giving up a day at the beach. 

here is a price to be paid for such splen- 
di isolation. The winter months are not the 
gl y of Athens. Cold winds blow, and rainy 
dss are frequent. Evening entertainment 
of rs little beyond dinner is a taverns and 
te vision in the hotel. No sound and light 
si w at the Acropolis, and few nightly folk- 
d: eing performances. 

ut in a country whose biggest industry is 
tc rism, one in which just about every tour 
st ts in the capital, an Athens winter is not 
ube scorned, particularly for those who 
hfe already explored the city and its sur- 
rqndings under a summer sky and want to 
reesh and deepen their memories with few- 
omtrusions from other visitors. 
jVinter is the time when Plaka, the oldest 
ir|abited section of this ancient city of 
hgeiy modern houses, loses its tourist-trap 
fljvor, and its essential nature becomes visf- 

’laka is roughly the area between the 
’'jits of the Acropolis and the bustle of 
tstitutioa Square, also known as Syn- 
na Square, the heart of modern Athens, 
ue district is built steeply up the hillside, 
ojd its streets are often little wider than 
culinary stairways. It is a warren of alleys. 


flights of steps, small squares, many 
churches, some Roman ruins, Turkish 
mosques and above all shops, tavern as and 
coffeehouses. In its winter mode, Plaka’s 
normal life, conducted for the most pan 
alfresco, moves indoors in the evening. 

T averna tables no longer GQ the sidewalks, 
and on some evenings one can even find a 
table at Xinou (4 Angelou Yeronda Street; 
tel: 322. 10.65). the best of the tavernas. Most 
of the year the surly but talented owner 
refuses even to accept telephone reserva- 
tions. Xinou offers what most tavern as offer, 
only better. The appetizers, which can make 
a meal by themselves, include taramosaiata, 
a pink whip of fish roe and olive oil; meltt- 
zanasalata . a rich paste of eggplant; imlziki, 
a mixture of thick yogurt, cucumber and 
garlic; marinated squid; large stewed beans, 
vegetables and Greek salad of lettuce, toma- 
toes. olives, onions and feta cheese. 

if your appetite survives this coarse, en- 
trees of grilled meal and fish and a variety of 
stews will see you through to the next eve- 
ning’s meaL At the present rate of exchange, 
a meal for two. including wine, is about 
3,000 drachmas ($25). Although service is 
included, a tip of 350 to GOO drachmas will be 
appreciated. The house minstrels accept 100 
or 200 drachmas as their due, particularly if 
they have serenaded yoo at your table. 

In the plethora of Plaka gift shops, at least 
two stand out for the taste and originality of 
their offerings. EUinfiro Spiti, at 14 Kekro- 
pos Street, specializes in fine examples of old 
folk art from throughout Greece and its 
islands. On sale are painted and carved 
chests, some in their original state, others 
made of salvaged panels of old woodwork. 
Prices are fairly firm, and a chest can cost 
about 25.000 drachmas. Lekythos, at 75 
Adrianou Street and 39 Kydathineoa Street, 
sells handmade jewelry of original design, 
largely derived from antique pieces. Brooch- 
es cost about 3,000 drachmas, earrings 2300. 
Similar pieces are available at far higher 


prices at Lalaounis and Zoloias, two luxury 
jewelry shops on Panepistimion Street, off 
Constitution Square. 

In the portion of Plaka between the tourist 
quarter and the Acropolis lie sections that 
could have been transplanted from (he coun- 
tryside — yfllagchke dusters of neat, freshly 
painted bouses surrounded by gardens, nar- 
row and winding alleys, churches, such views 
of the city below as smog permits and con- 
siderable peace and quiet m a dry remark- 
able for its punishing traffic. Continue stroll- 
ing until you reach the height that offers you 
the Parthenon, the Erecbtheion and the mar- 
velous view from the Acropolis down on the 
Odeon of Herod Atticus, m the characteris- 
tic form of a Roman theater. 





Hie Nn Yo* r«e 


TFT HAT man has left in place and 
Ym/what he has gathered for viewing 

?T remain essential stops an any visit to 
Athens. The Acropolis is open daily from 
9:30 A.M. to 4 PJvL, Sunday from 10 AM. 
to 3 PJM_ dosed Tuesday. Moonlight per- 
mitting, its grandeur is visible at night as 
well An unexpected pleasure of Athens is 
stopping almost anyvrtiere in town to see if 
the Acropolis is visible from where yon hap- 
pen to be. It can be seen remarkably often 
and from angles that offer surprising impres- 
sions. 

The Arch of Hadrian, dating from AJD. 
132 and thus a relative newcomer compared 
to the 2300-year-old monuments of the 
Acropolis, can be visited at any time. The 
arch survives the brutal and polluting traffic 
of Amalia Avenue, one of the city’s busiest 
thoroughfares. The Roman Emperor Hadri- 
an was also responsible for the completion of 
the adjoining Temple of Olympian Zeus, 
whose great Corinthian col umns, in their 
ageless elegance, contrast keenly with the 
modern dty around them 

The andeni Agora is second only to the 
Acropolis as the city's most popular classical 
ate; A particular attraction on the site is the 
Theseion, considered the best-preserved 
Doric temple in the world. The hours are the 
same as those for the Acropolis. 

Also worth a visit are four small Byzantine 
churches in central Athens, all currently in 
use. Dating from the 11th and 12th centu- 
ries, they are the best preserved architectural 
reminders of tbe impact of Christianity on 
Greece. The four are Ayioi Apostoloi, or 
Church of the Holy Apostles, near the Stoa 
of Attalos in tbe Agora; Kapmkarea, on 
Ennou Street, a shopping strip; Ayios 
Beftherious, which is dwarfed by but out- 
shines the featureless modem cathedra] on 
whose square it stands, and Ayioi Theo- 
doroi, on Klathmonos Square. 

First among Athens museums is the Na- 
tional Archaeological Museum. 1 Tossitsa 
Street, and impressive collection of classical 
Greek art in all its manifestations. But be- 
cause of the scope of its offerings, the muse- 
um can be numbing to visitors who begin by 
inspecting everything along their path and 
reach its greatest glones no longer capable of 
absorbing them. 

A better approach would be to plot a route 
with the help of tbe handsome illustrated 


guide (on sale in the lobby), following a 
sense of pleasure rather the strictures of 
educational duty. Tbe museum is open week- 
days from 9:30 aLm. to 4 P-NL, Sunday from 
10 A.M. to 3 P.M-, dosed Monday. Dress 
warmly; heating is a mere suggestion. 

Tbe splendors of Byzantine art are on 
display in the Byzantine Museum, 22 Vasilis- 
sis Sorias Avenue, which houses an impor- 
tant collection of early Christian, Byzantine 
and post-Byzantine sculpture, icons and 
frescoes. The museum is open daily from 11 
AJML to 3 P.M., dosed Monday. 

Also of interest are tbe Museum of Greek 
Popular Art, 17 Kydathineon Street (open 
daffy from 10 A_M. to 2 PJM^ dosed Mon- 
day, admission free) and tbe edectic private 
collection in the Benalri Museum, on the 
comer of Yasflissis Sofias Avenue and 
Koumbari Street (9 AM to 3:30 PM week- 
or viewing ( j ay ^ 10 AJM- to 3 PM Sunday, closed 
Tuesday). The National Picture Gallery, op- 
da 7X ??? potite the Hilton Hotel, offers a good survey 
on 10 AM. of contemporary Greek art. Open daffy from 
9 A-M. to 3 PAC Wednesday from 9 A-M. to 
S P.M., Sunday from 10 AJM. to 2 PM., 
dosed Tuesday. 




Defending Real English Cheese 


by R.W. Apple Jr. 






S TREATLEY, England — Patrick 
Ranee, crusader for farmhouse 
cheese, was incensed as he told his 
latest bureaucratic horror story. The 
Milk Marketing Board, be said, had almost 
done it again: Using its power to set m3k 
prices, it had very nearly obliged theTuxford 
& Tebbuti creamery in Mdton Mowbray, 
Leicester, to abandon the production of 
Leicester cheese. . 

Had that happened, he exclaimed with a 
fine show of indignation, there would not 
have been a single producer of the tradition- 
al deep-red 45-pound wheels of rich, sharp, 
close-grained Leicestershire left in the coun- 
ty of its birth. 

' Such things matter to Patrick Ranee, a 6b- 
vcar-old shopkeeper and authority on the 
iubject who has loved the hard cheeses of 
England since he was a child growing up in 
an Anglican rectory in the East End of 
London. For more than two decades he has 
•campaigned, often almost single-handedly, 
to reverse the trend toward what he consid- 
ers characterless factoty-produced cheese 
whose soapy flavor and texture bear bttic 
resemblance to farm products. 

Ranee is convinced that at least part of the 
British public agrees with him. He cues a 
• consumer survey's finding that 2 of the 17 
British food chains sell such poor cheese mat 
half the customers who enter the store to buy 
cheese refuse to do so and that 7 other stores 
experience the same reaction from a fourth 
of their customers. ... 

’The supermarket destrucuon of Engusn 
cheese has got a lot of people discontented 
— a lot of people," Ranee said. 

But the tide toward uniform blandness 
continues. The cheese that he calls "our most 
original gift to humanity." Cheddar, is avail- 
able to most people. Ranee says, only in the 
form of "some hard-pressed rectangular sub- 
stitute. often foreign, usually emasculated m 
character and chiUcd into irredeemable irn- 
maturity." Only II fenns m southweston 
England, where Cheddar originated, still 
make old-fashioned dieescs. 

In his detailed study of the ^object /The 
Great British Cheese Book (198_), Ranoe 

calculated that there is only ^ 

Cheddar to put it on two out of evety 30U 
British tables where chette w eaten. 

Parmesan — confessed that it lasted nothing 
arSlhkc the English. American or Canadian 
' products she had been eating all her Me 
Most English people react the = samejwy 
when they first taste a cut from a proper 

■ or 

Slill Lilias. W- Blue 

. Vinncv. have disappeared. ^ 

In their place new Enghj* 
appearing. The pioneers are P*^ P Devon. 

Who makes an herhed called 

TlfrL-c n«rlv ■* - J* {“ft 
not surprising! V, is Ranstfi* • P- 



Patrick Ranee and some wares. 

spent years traveling the country, sn if fi ng 
out new producers, encouraging them, sell- 
ing their cheese and encouraging others to do 
so. 

His place of business is an anonymous- 
looking b uilding here in Sireadey, a quiet 
village near Reading and a few miles op the 
Thames from Henley, site of the regatta. The 
name, Wells Stores, is almost invisible in 
faded letters on the front About a third of 
the space is taken up by the amiable clutter 
of a thousand such shops. "We do a nice line 
in tinned soups and we’re not too bad in 
bool laces," Ranee said. But tbe rest is 
crammed with cheese, which accounts for 80 
percent of sales. 

B IG. small. French. English, smelly, 
mild, orange, white, scat, hard, jos- 
tling one another for space on shelves 
and counters, the cheeses are displayed and 
labeled in delightful, unruly profusion. Sev- 
eral hand-lettered signs encourage shoppers: 
"Please ask for a taste:" 

More than 60 of the cheeses are English 
and most are hard, although there are some 
excellent softer ewe’s and goat’s milk 
cheeses. Hard cheeses. Ranee said over a 
sampling of six or seven of them, were devel- 
oped in England because winters are harsher 
t han in France or Italy and cheeses had to be 
kept a good deal longer. _ _ _ 

Nowhere else is such a variety of English 
cheeses available, although Ranee praises 
two London shops — Neal’s Yard and Fax- 
ton & Whitfield — for their efforts to keep 
the flame burning. He sells to private cus- 
tomers. to mail-order diems and to about 25 
or the best country restaurants in southern 
England and Wales. 


Soa Adtar. Th« Nan York Tonal 


Most shops in England count themselves 
lucky to nave one farmhouse Double 
Gloucester in stock. Wells Stores has three, 
and a rare and delirious Single Gloucester 
too. Single Gloucester is only about half as 
thick — two to three inches, or 5_5 to 7 _5 
centimeters — and two- thirds the weight — 
about 16 pounds, or 7 kilos — of Double 
Gloucester; it is eaten when about six weeks 
old, while Double Gloucester is ready for tbe 
table after ax months to a year. 

Most days Wells Store, named for the 
family that founded the business in tbe 
1 830s, offers four or five Cheddars and half a 
dozen English goat cheeses. Equally well 
represented is the regal Stilton, blue-veined 
with a pebbly consistency, one of the few 
English cheeses whose production is limited 
to a single area. 

Ranee and his wife, Janet, came to Snreal- 
iey 30 years ago. He had retired from the 
army as a major after serving in Italy during 
World War n and bad done a stint in opin- 
ion research at Conservative Party head- 
quarters. Thor moved because they wanted 
to live in tbe'eountry and raise their seven 
children there, not because they had any 
notion of getting into the cheese business. It 
all happened bccasrse parents and chSdrcn 
wanted "real cheese" for themselves. Ranee 
said, “not became of any business sense or 
forethought or genius." 

A stocky, handsome man who likes denim 
work shins, he must be one of the few 
shopkeepers who wear a monocle on a black 
cord around the neck. It an appropri- 


F OR the price of a cup of coffee, you 
can watch modernity in full cry and at 
full speed on a short stretch of E. 
Venizdos Avenue. Here you will find Zon- 
afs and Floca’s, the two famous caffes whose 
sidewalk terraces merge one block from the 
coma: of the Grande Bretagne Hotel, on 
Constitution Square. Greeks of all ages rush 
by. At the tables at members of Athenian 
society of an earlier, more placid age. 

Less well known is the caffe called Orfan- 
ides, a set of wiaTl tables at the opposite 
comer, nearer the Grande Bretagne. Here 
only cold drinks are served — ouzo, beer and 
sodas — along with small servings of ham j 
salami and cheese. A Snack that takes the 

place of lunch is about 250 drachmas. 

Top hotels, offering an international at- 
mosphere, include the Grande Bretagne 
(Constitution Square, 10563 Athens; tel: 
323.05.21), the NJ.V. Meridien (Constitu- 
tion Square, 10564 Athens; tel: 325J3.0I), 
tbe Athens Hilton (46 Vasilisas Sofias Ave- 
nue, 10676 Athens; teE 722.02.01) and the 
Athenium Inter-Continental (89-93 Syngrou 
Avenue, 11745 Athens; tel: 90236.66). Tbe 
first two are in tbe center of the dty; the 
others are less centrally situated. In these 
hotels, a double room starts at about 11,000 
drachmas, a single at about 8,750 drachmas. 
At large hotels such as these, rates are the 
same throughout tbe year. 

The SL George Lycabettus (2 Kleomenous 
Street, 10675 Athens; tel: 729.07.1 1), a mod- 
em, well-appointed establishment, com- 
mands fine views but requires a bit of climb- 
ing or finding a taxi, not always easy in this 
dty. A double room, including breakfast, is 
about 5,000 drachmas, a single about 3,750 
drachmas. 

Plaka offers two pleasant hotels at modest 
cost. Possibly the best hotel bargain in Ath- 
ens is the Nefeti (16 Hyperidou Street, 10558 
Athens; id: 32230.44), with 18 rooms. In 
winter, a double is about 1,750 drachmas, a 
tingle about 1350 drachmas. The Acropolis 



Modem Athens from the Acropolis. 


House, (6 Kodrou Street, 10558 Athens; td: 
3223*3.44), a family-owned establishment 
that is older and simpler, offers singles for 
750 drachmas, doubles at 1,000 and triples at 
1300. High season rates rise sharply. 

Greek food reflects the influence of Turk- 
ish cuisine, and the food served at Greek 
restaurants and tavernas is similar to Greek 
home cooking. Two Grade dishes that are 
standard in every restaurant are moussoko, 
which is composed of layers of eggplant and 
ground beef topped by bechamefsauce, and 
postitsio, a similar dish is which pasta is 
substituted for eggplant. 

Another Grade speciality is gentista — 
vegetables such as tomatoes, zucchini and 
vine leaves stuffed with rice and ground beef 
seasoned with herbs, in a tomato or egg- 
lemon sauce. Meat is often served grilled, 
roasted or in casseroles with potatoes, rice or 
vegetables like okra, green beans and onions. 
The menu always offers pork chops and 
bifteki, tike hamburger only tastier. 

In addition to tavernas, whose means fol- 
low traditions that never vary, Athens offers 
a good choice of earing places. There is little 
disagreement with the consensus that the 
best restaurant continues to be Gerofixrikas 
(10 Pindarou Street, near Constitution 
Square; td: 362-27.19). A restaurant that 
specializes in regional dishes, it offers ta- 
vema-type appetizers in greatly refined 
form, as wdl as meal or ntit on skewers, 
grilled meats or fish and stews in aromatic 
sauces. A meal for two, with wine, is about 


3,000 to 4,000 drachmas. Reservations are 
essential. 

For good French cuisine, try the Brasserie 
des Arts of the Meridien hotel Reservations 
are advisable. At Le Grand Balcon, (he top- 
floor restaurant of the Sl George Lycabet- 
tus, the food is good — and the view spectac- 
ular, for the botd is on tbe slopes of the 
highest hil 1 of Athens, overlooking the entire 
city, the sea and some islands. At both, 
dinner for two with wine is 3,000 to 4,500 
drachmas. 

Far more modest in setting and menus are 
two other restaurants near Constitution 
Square, Corfu (6 Kriezotou Street; tel: 
361.30.1 1) and Kentrikon (on a small plaza 
reached through 3 Kolokotroni Street; Id: 
32334.82). Both serve good food in a relaxed 
atmosphere that will not be unfamiliar to 
habitufes of New York delicatessens. Even if 
you choose the costliest items in the menu, it 
would be difficult to spend more than 1,250 
drachmas a person at either place. 

Concierges at Greek hotels are exception- 
ally hdpfuL Though it is not customary to 
tip them, you may want to leave 500 or 600 
drachmas for a particularly attentive con- 
cierge upon your departure. 

The main office of the Greek National 
Tourist Organization is at 2 Amerikis Sheet 
(td: 322.31.11). The tourist office also has an 
information dedr at the National Bank of 
Greece, 2 Karageorgj Servias Street, an Con- 
stitution Square (tel: 322.25.43 or 
323.4130). ■ 
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Christmas present for a few of our 

friends, was such a huge success that 

now we make ic available to all 
our readers. 

This ingeniously designed 
diary is mt as can be— near and 
luxurious — including a built-in note 

pad. Slips into your pocket without a 

bulge and is ready with instant 
"jotting” paper the second you need 
ic Personalized with your initials (up 
to 3) at no extra cos. The perfect 
Christmas gift for almost anyone... 
including yourself. 

— Note paper sheets arc fitted 
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facts-, all in this incredibly flat little 
book. 
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The Associated Press 


NEW YORK — Prices on the New York 
Slock Exchange gave ground Thursday in a 
sluggish year-end session marked by selling 
pressure on some toy-manufacturing and retail- 
ing issues. 

The Dow Jones average of 30 industrials 


dropped 6.40 to L202J2. 

: Volume came to 70.10 million shares, down 
from 46.70 million Wednesday. 

Toys 'R' Us. a company with a wide follow- 
ing on Wall Street, reported a 16.9-percentsales 
gain for the eight weeks ended Dec. 24. It said 
the increase was “below our aggressive sales 
plan" for the holiday selling season. 

In a letter to shareholders, company execu- 
tives attributed the development to a drop in 
sales of video games and home computos. 

Toys 'R.' Us stock tumbled 7% to 40 and led 
the active list on volume of more than 1 5 
million shares. 

Selling spilled over into some other retailing 
issues, and toy makers as well, although Toys 
’R’ Us said its sales of “traditional" toys re- 
mained strong through the holiday period. 

Among retailers, Wal-Mart Stems dropped K 
to 39, and Petrie Stores 2ft to 33ft. Petrie owns 
about 13.4 million shares, or about 25 percent, 
of Toys ’R’ Us- 

In the toy manufacturing group. Tonka fell 3 
to 41ft; Mattel ft to 10ft, and Hasbro Bradley, 
traded on the American Stock Exchange, 5ft to 
56. 


The toy makers’ stocks have been among the 
best performing groups in the market this year. 
Toys 'R* Us, for Us part, has become something 


of a legend on Wall Street as a classic turn- 
around story. 

Its predecessor company, Interstate Stores, 
spent several years during the 1970s in bank- 
ruptcy proceedings. After it was reorganized 
under its new name in 1978, its stock began a 
climb from 1ft (adjusted for subsequent splits) 
to a high of 52ft this year. 

Otherwise, analysts said the mood among 
money managers at investing institutions was 
very subdued. The performance of the market 
in 1984 has disappointed many people after the 
large gains recorded in the two previous years. 

Furthermore, many portfolio managers have 
had trouble this year producing results as good 
as the market averages —in part because small- 
er stocks that do not cany much weight in the 
indicators have fared even more poorly than the 
big-name blue chips. 

The U.S. government is expected to sound an 
upbeat note for the 1985 economy when it 
reports Friday on the index of leading economic 
indicators for November. However, a strong 
showing by the index has bom widely forecast, 
and may already have been taken into account 
by the market. 

In the daily tally on the Big Board, declines 
outpaced advances by about 3 to 1 The ex- 
change’s composite index lost .40 to 95.64. 

Nationwide turnover in NYSE-listed issues, 
including trades in those stocks on regional 
exchanges and in the over-the-counter market, 
totaled 86.62 million shares. 

Standard & Poor’s index or 400 industrials 
fell .94 to 184.90. and S&Ps 500-siock compos- 
ite index was down .72 at 165.75. 
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TECHNOLOGY 


^ramies, Able to Take Heat, 
dove Far From the Kitchen 

By JOHN HOLUSHA 

. New York Times Service 

D ETROIT — Ceramic materials, best known as the baric 
| material of tea cups, are under intense development as 
F replacements for metals in applications r ang ing from 
' artificial hip joints to auto engines. 

Ceramics, of course, are brittle. And, since most are very hard, 
icy are difficult to machine into technologically sophisticated 
japes. 

But there also are ceramics that hold their shape at tempera- 
ires high enough to melt metal, that do not expand much »wuW 
uch heal and that resist corrosion and wear. These properties 
lake ceramics attractive where temperatures are high, and the 
. nvironment hostile. 

In addition, most ceramics are based on abundantly available 
oaterials, such as silicon and - — 
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for new ceramics. 


' J mmntnn , in contrast to the m. . . , 

*■ • datively scarce cobalt, nipjrri ine auto mdnstry 

.. “id other ingredients that go ^ aa A. p 

• mo the more exotic metal al- » seen as me 

oys. The newer ceramic mate- biggest market 

~ rials are usually refe r red to as “6 
rngineering ceramics, or fine for new ceramics. 

. ceramics. _ _ 

With their resistance to cor- 

” rosion and hardness, ceramics axe being used by doctors as 
replacements for such body parts as hipjoints and teeth. They are ■ 
,• also being used as the cutting surface m high-speed tools, and to 
tine containers holding hazardous chemicals. 

But it is their potential in mass-market industries, such as cars, 
that prompt forecasters to estimate that the market for the 
■ materials will be as large as $10 billion a year by the year 2000. 

Some Japanese automakers are planning to make the rotors in 
•„ the turbochargers of their vehicles out of ceramics. Because a 
ceramic part has less mass than, a metal rotor of the same size, it 

- can accelerate faster as the exhaust gas flow increases. That 
would reduce the annoying performance lag that has plagued 
older turbos. 

The big payoff in the automotive field, though, could come 
. from the development of engines ahle to operate at temperatures 
high enough to use much of the heat energy of fuel that is now 
wasted. 

In current engin es, for example, a radiator at the front of the 
car is necessary to cool the engine sufficiently to prevent the 
metal distorting. But it also dissipates energy. 

“On a gasoline engine, about one-third of the heat energy is 

- lost to the radiator, one- third goes out the tailpipe and about one- 
third is useful work,” said Alvin M. White of the Batelle Memori- 
al Institute. 

S EVERAL automobile and truck companies are working on 
so-called adiabatic, or heat-retaining, diesel engines that 
have ceramic cylinder liners and the conventional 

water-cooling system. Combined with turbochargers, which help 
recapture some of the energy in the exhaust-gas stream, engines 
of this sort can considerably increase fuel economy by simply 
using more of the energy in each gallon of fueL Adiabatic diesels 
are expected to find use in heavy-duty trucks later in this decad& 
The use of ceramic turbines in gas-turbine engines is also being 
studied. Again, the search is far greater fuel efficiency by operat- 
ing at higher temperatures. A ceramic turbine could operate at 
2,500 degrees Fahrenheit (1,371 degrees Cekdus), compared with 
about 2,000 degrees for metaL The higher temperature could 
increase fuel economy 30 to 40 percent, according to John 
Buppert of Garrett Corp„ which is developing gas turbine auto- 
motive engines. ^ 

Bui quite a few problems remain to be solved before ceramic 
(Continued on Page 15, CoL 5) 
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Manila 
Asks New 
Debt Halt 

90-Day Delay 
Runs Out Soon 

The Associated Press 

MANILA — The Philippines is 
seeking a new 90-day moratorium 
on principal payments on its for- 
eign debt as the country negotiates 
a restructuring of $5.75 bmion in 
maturing commercial loans. Prime 
Minister Cesar E.A. Virata said 
Thursday. 

The Philippines, which has for- 
eign debt of about 526 billion, was 
first granted a 90-day moratorium 
by foreign banks in October 1983. 
The moratorium, which bag bfpi> 
regularly renewed since then, was 
next due to expire in January. 

Mr. Virata said the country 
needed the extension because it did 
not reach agreement on the com- 
mercial dritt rescheduling that be 
has been imoptiatwig for more than 
a year with a New York-based 
committee representing more than 
400 foreign commercial banks. 

Mr. Virata, who is also finance 
minister, returned last week from 
Paris, where he concluded an agree- 
ment with representatives of 15 for-- 
rign governments and multilateral 
institutions on rescheduling $1.1 
bOHon in official loans over 11 
years. 

He did not say when he hoped to 
conclude a similar agreement with 
the foreign banks. Earlier, those 
banks had pledged to grant the 
Philippines $851 milli on in new 
loans and extend $3 billion in trade 
facilities. 

The International Monetary 
Fund had agreed earlier to grant 
the Philippines a new standby cred- 
it of 615 million special drawing 
rights (slightly less than $615 mil- 
lion), which the government of 
President Ferdinand E Marcos 
says it needs, along with tile loan 
restructuring, for the country to 
survive its worst economic crisis 
since World War EL 

Mr. Virata raised the possibility 
that the Philippines wodd have to 
ask for still another extension, in 
addition to the (me that he said on 
Thursday had been requested. Both 
would presumably be for 90 days. 


Sondinists Follow Harvard Model 

Business School 
Still Survives 

In Managua 

By Stephen Kinzcr 
New York Times Service 
MANAGUA ■— When Presi- 
dent John F. Kennedy asked the 
Harvard Business School to hdp 
establish an institute to train ex- 
ecutives in Central America, be 
envisioned a program whose 
graduates would spread the the- 
ory and practice of capitalism 
throughout the region. 

Almost two decades after the 
Central American Institute for 
Business Administration Mm* 
into being in Managua, thou- 
sands of its graduates are among 
the region’s most important ana 

successful b usiness leaders. But 

since the Sandinist revolution _ _ _ . „ ,, .. ^ <^"i«/c.*B****>r^ 

five years ago, the student body Professor Benito Cobb teaching at me Central Amen 
has changed discemibly and can Institute for Business Administration Id Managua, 
some observers have questioned 

whether the institute has a future other U.S. agencies that have “Karl Marx and Adam 
in Nicaragua. been contributing lo its budget, are pretty irrelevant to 

The student body now in- But before a crisis could arise, we’re doing here,” said Jc 
eludes many Sandimsts seeking senior Nicaraguan business lead- Ickis, a Harvard Business J 
to learn how to run government ers reaffirmed their support for graduate and former 
ag encies or how to adminis ter the school's policy of accepting Corps worker who is one 
the farms, factories and other students from the public as wefl school’s administrators, 
b usinesses that have come into as private sector. gaidless of who is in power 

government hands. Some Sandinists are said to be is a need for people who ai 

Last year, some anti-Saodinist questioning the need for a tradi- to behave rationally. Nka 
Nicaraguans began to grumble uonal business school in the kind will be a better place in th 
that the school was a training of revolutionary society they are run if more people know 1 
ground for the leftist government trying to build. And with some think.” 
and shoul d no longe r be eligible Sandinists and some business The institute, known 
for support from iSe Agency for people alike criticizing the Spanish acronym, INCA! 
Inter national Development, the school, it is hairing to defend its lnstituto Ceniroamericai 
Inter-American Foundation or aims (Continued on Page 13, € 



Japan’s Surplus 
Narrower on 
Current Account 


other U.S. agencies that have 
been contributing to its budget. 

But before a crisis could arise, 
senior Nicaraguan business lead- 
ers reaffirmed their support for 
the school's policy of accepting 
students from the public as well 
as private sector. 

Some Sandinists are said to be 
questioning the need for a tradi- 
tional business school in the kind 
of revohitionaiy society they are 
trying to build. And with some 
Sandinists and some business 
people alike criticizing the 
school, it is hairing to defend its 

aims 


“Karl Marx and Adam Smith 
are pretty irrelevant to what 
we’re doing here,” said John C 
Ickis, a Harvard Business School 
graduate and former Peace 
Corps worker who is one of the 
school’s administrator*. “Re- 
gardless of who is in power, there 
is a need for people who are able 
to behave rationally. Nicaragua 
wiO be a better place in the long 
run if more people know how to 
think.” 

The institute, known by its 
Spanish acronym, IN CAE (for 
lnstituto Centroamericano de 
(Continued on Page 13, CoL 1) 


Heaters 

TOKYO — The surplus on Ja- 
pan’s current account — a broad 
measure of trade including mer- 
chandise as well as nonmeichan- 
dise items such as services — nar- 
rowed to $2.90 billion in November 
from S3.89 billion in October but 
grew from $825 million a year earli- 
er. the Finance Ministry said 
Thursday. 

It said the overall balance of pay- 
ments was in deficit by $2.03 bil- 
lion in November, compared with a 
5274- million deficit in October and 
a $1.08-biffion surplus a year earli- 
er. 

Seasonally adjusted, the balanco- 
of-payments deficit was $680 mil- 
lion m November, against $737 
mtUion the month before. The bal- 
ance of payments has shown a defi- 
cit for 10 of the past 11 months. 

The November surplus for mer- 
chandise trade was $3.85 billion, 
against $4i0 billion in October 
and $2.04 billion in November 
1983, the Finance Ministry said. 

Exports in November fell to 
$13.85’ billion from $14.78 billion 
in October but were above the 
512.18 billion in November last 
year. Imports were $10 billion, 
Hgainct $10.27 bOHon in October 
and $10.14 billion a year earlier. 

The November deficit in non- 
merchandise trade widened to $794 


Craxi Report Cites ’84 Gains in Italian Economy 


Reuters 

ROME — The past year was 
generally positive for Italy’s econo- 
my although a number of problems 
still r emain, according to a r eport 
published Thursday by the office of 
prime Minister Bettiso Craxi 

According to the document, 
gross domestic product has in- 
creased 3 percent tins year, slightly 
surpassing earlier forecasts of a 2- 
percem increase. 

It added that Italy's public sector 
deficit bad overshot earlier targets, 
rising to 93,000 billion lire, (548 J 
bilhon) compared with an official 
target of 90 ,800 bOHon lire. 

The rale of inflation also fell dur- 


ing the year, it said. The November 
consumer price index rose at an 
annual rate of JL6 percent, com- 
pared with a 13- percent rate of gain 
a year earlier. 

Mr. CraxTs government is at- 
tempting to red nee inflation to 7 
percent by the end of 1985, al- 
though the December rate is reli- 
ably predicted to be about 9 per- 
cent. 

The review said the main prob- 
lems facing die Italian economy 
were an increased foreign trade 
deficit, rising unemployment and 
the continuing high cost erf money. 

According to latest figures, Ita- 
ly’s cumulative trade deficit for the 


first 10 mouths of 1984 stood at 
14271 billion Hie compared with a 
deficit of KL237 trillion Hie for the 
same 1983 period. 

Meanwhile, the Bank of Italy 
raised its discount rate to 
16.5 permit from 15A percent last 
September, reverting a trend that 
had seen it fall from 17 percent in 
February. 

The (tali an prime rate hovered 
around 18 percent throughout 
1984. 

According to the most recent fig- 
ures issued by the National Statis- 
tics Institute, IfJTAT, unemploy- 
ment stood at 10.1 percent in July 
1984, up horn 9.7 percent in July 


1983, and 9.9 percent in January 

1984. 

In an interview published Thurs- 
day in the weekly business maga- 
zine D Moodo, the head of the 
Private Employers’ Association, 
Lujgi Lucchnn, said be was ’‘cau- 
tiously optimistic” about economic 


prospects for 1985. 

“In 1984 we managed to link 
ourselves to the international re- 
covery thanks to the successes we 
achieved in the fight against infla- 
tion.” be said. 

He predicted inflation would fall 
further in 1985. and said it was vital 
for labor costs to be contained 
through negotiations. 


million from $490 million in Octo- 
ber but down from $1.07 billion in 
November 1983, the ministry said. 

It said November's transfer-pay- 
ments deficit was $156 million 
compared with $125 million the 
previous month and $146 million a 
year ago. 

The Long-term capital-account 
deficit widened to $4.87 billion in 
November from $4.02 billion in 
October and $1.39 billion a year 
earlier. The short-term capital ac- 
count deficit narrowed to $66 mil- 
lion from $698 rmDion in October 
and compared with a $ 156-billion 
surplus a year earlier. 

The errors and omissions ac- 
count left a deficit of SI mihionT 
against a $556-miHiou October sur-> 
plus and a S78-xnilUon surplus in 
November 1983. 


Dollar Surges; 
Gold Off Sharply 

United Press International 

NEW YORK — The dollar 
made sharp advances Thurs- 
day, catching many dealers by 
surprise. The British pound Tefl , 
to a record low. Gold plunged 
to $307.25 an ounce in London 
from $313.50 on Dec. 24. 

Dan Holland, vice president 1 
at Discount Corp. of New i 
York, said much of the surge 
came from corporate year-end 
demand. He said the dollar got i 
an additional boost from the 
relatively high federal funds 
overnight rate, 8'ri percent. 

In late New York trading, the 
British pound was at $1.16065, 
down from $1.1655 Wednes- 
day; in London it dosed at ' 
$1.1643, down from $1,175 
Dec. 24. The Deutsche mark 
was trading at 3.151 to the dol- 
lar in New York, against 3.1295 
Wednesday; in Frankfurt it was 
3.13395, up from 3.12525. The 
French franc traded in New 
York at 9.64 to the dollar, com- 
pared with 9.575 Wednesday, 
while in Paris the franc closed 
at 9.62 against 9.58. 


Construction Activity 
Reported Up 8% in U,S. 


United Press Intemaumal 

NEW YORK — After two 
months of sluggish activity, com- 
mercial contracting pushed total 
UJS. construction activity ahead bv 
8 percent in November, the F. w. 
Dodge Division of McGraw-Hill 
Information Systems reported 
Thursday. 

The study by Dodge, a specialist 
on the U.S. construction market, 
said the start ofS16.9-biIlian worth 
of new activity raised its seasonally 
adjusted index of total construc- 
tion to 158 from October's 146 and 
September's 144. 

George A Christie, a Dodge 
economist, said the rekindling of 
buildring activity might be in part 
the result of the bosiness c omm n rri- 
ty’s concern about the possible loss 
of accelerated-depredation provi- 
sions under a proposed federal tax 
revision, rather than the prospect 
of a "growth recession" that some 
economists have been suggesting. 

By segment, November’s gain 
for oonresidaitiaJ building was 
$6.4 trillion, up 5 percent from Oc- 
tober. A 60-percent gain in indus- 
trial braiding and a 20-percent in- 
crease in office braiding claimed 


the spotlight last month, but an 8- 
pexcent (hop in institutional build- 
ings adversely affected November’s 
strength in commercial and indus- 
trial contracts. 

Residential activity advanced 3 
percent after seasonal adjustment 
to $7.6 billion. 

Residential building hdd about 
steady as a drop in moltifamQy 
housing canceled most gains made 
in angle-family structures. 

On a year-to-date baas, total 
construction through November 
1984 amounted to $196,1 bOHon, 
up 9 percent over the comparable 
1983 period. 

In another upbeat report, the 
National Association of Realtors 
said Thursday in its monthly report 
that sales of existing single-family 
homes soared in November, fol- 
lowing six consecutive monthly de- 
clines. 

The median price erf a home also 
rose, reflecting the higher demand, 
to S72 r 500. an increase of $500 
from October levels. 

November resales were 7 percent 
above the sales rate of November 
1983. 
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The man with exceptional goals 
needs an exceptional bank. 


U.S. Group Predicts 
Rise in China Trade 


What makes TDB exceptional? 
Above all, our personal service. 
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By Gyde H. Farnsworth 

New York Times Semce 

WASHINGTON — An organi- 
zation of more than 400 U.S. com- 
panies has predicted that U.S. 
trade with China will increase by SI 
billion next year from the $6 bOHon 
estimated for 1984. 

The National Council for UJS.- 
n»ina Trade also said Wednesday 
that V)i. companies framed 31 
ventures with Chinese partners in 
the first nine months of 1984 — 
more than the total of the preced- 
ing four years. 

“We’re quite upbeat,” Christo- 
pher H. Phillips, preadem of the 
co uncil, said in an interview. 

“Having lived with this thing for 
the last 12 years, we’ve learned to 
avoid extremes of euphoria and 
pessimism,” he said. “Bat because 
of what the Chinese themselves are 
doing, the situation now is more 
encouraging than it’s ever bees.” 

The coundl, formed after the 
Nixon administration's opening 10 
China in 1972 to promote commer- 
cial linkf has a membership of 430 
companies. Its president, Mr. Phil- 
lips, is a former diplomat ami 
banker. 

The group placed at57D0nriIIicai 
the value of direct U.S. investment 
in China. Much of this — S588 
million -— is connmHed to offshore 


o3 exploration. Bra, Mr. Phillips 
said, “the tempo is picking up” m 
direct investment outside the oil 
sector. 

UJ5. exports to China should ex- 
ceed $3 buHon next year and grow 
faster than China's exports to the 
United States, according to council 
projections. China had a surplus of 
about $400 minion in tram: with 
the United States this year but that 
is expected to be wiped rail in 1985. 

Most of the rise in U.S. exports 
will come in manufactured goods 
and high-technology products, Mr. 


Phillips said. 
US. comi 


US. commodity exports, while 
remaining significant, are expected 
to shrink as a proportion of total 
exports. Grain sales should be be- 
tween $500 minino and $1 billion, 
even in the absence of a long-term 
agr ee me n t . 

The oounal predicts continued 
growth of Chinese exports to the 
United States. Textile sales, which 
accounted for nearly one-third of 
Chinese exports in 1984, will con- 
tinue rising, especially as the Chi- 
nese shift toward higher value-add- 
ed textile products, the council 
forecast- 

The two-way trade with China of 
nearly $6 bdbtffl tins year was al- 
most three times the vine of goods 
that the United States and the Sovi* 
a Union adiangwl in 1984. 


P ersona] service is more than 
just a tradition at TDB - it’s 
one of the basic reasons for our 
success over the years. And it 
makes an important difference 
to our clients, in a number of 
ways. 

In fast decisions, for exam- 
ple. At TDB you don’t have to 
waste time going through 
endless “channels." The execu- 
tive you talk to makes sure that 
your requirements are brought 
directly to the people who 
decide. We make it a point to 
avoid red tape and bottlenecks. 
We assign an experienced 


bank officer to your account and 
he is personally responsible for 
seeing that things get done on 
your oehalf, whatever the ser- 
vice. So you can be sure your 
instructions are carried out 
promptly, intelligently and to 
the letter. 

Whether your business 
requires trade and export financ- 
ing, foreign exchange, precious 
metals or any of our full range 
of banking services, you’ll find 
that TDB has something a bit 
special to offer. 

If TDB sounds like the sort 
of bank you would entrust with 


your business, get in touch with 
us. Now that we have joined 
American Express International 
Banking Corporation, with its 
88 offices in 39 countries, we are 
even better placed to serve your 
individual banking needs. 

TDB banks in Geneva, London, 
Parti, Luxembourg, Cbiasso, Monte 
Carlo. Nassau. 

TDB is a member of the American 
Express Group, which has assets of 
US$ 44.0 billion and share ladders’ 
etjuity of US$ 4.0 billion. 



Hade Development Bank 


Shown at left, the head office 
of Trade Development Bank. Geneva. 


An American Express Company 
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Arbitragers Could Lose 
$100 Million on Phillips 


By Fred R. Bleakley 

New York Tima Semn 

NEW YORK — Wall Street’s 
arbitrage trading commonity 
stands to lose at much as $100 
million if the stock of Phillips Pe- 
troleum Co. does not recover from 
the plunge it took Monday, arbi- 
tragers say. Most heavily exposed, 
they say, is the company Hearted by 
Ivan F. Boesky, the most active 
professional arbitrager. 

Ivan F. Boesky Corp. is believed 


day on the New York Stock Ex- 
change, to $45.25, or about $9 
below the $54- io-$5 5-a-share aver- 
age price that other arbitragers say 
Mr. Boesky paid for his position. 

Mr. Boesky refused to comment 
on the reports Wednesday. . 

The potential loss for Mr. 
Boesky and for Wall Street “could 
the biggest black eye the arbitrage 
community has suffered s ftwy Cit- 
ies Service," one trader said, refer- 
ring to die losses when the Justice 


to have bought more than half the Department broke up the planned 
estimated lOnriHion to 12 mini on unicm of Gulf Chi Carp, and Cities 
shares purchased by professional Sendee Co. in 1982. 


in recent w ee ks . Ph3- 
> fell 87% cents Thuxs- 


To Be Higher in '84 

Reuters 

ZURICH — Swissair AG ex- 
pects higher profit in 1984, a 
company spokesman said 
Thursday. He added that the 
forecast came in a letter to em- 
ployees from Robert Staubli, 
the chairman, but that the letter 
gave no precise figures. Last 
year the airline reported a re- 
cord net profit of 563 million 
Swiss francs ($223 million). 

In early November, Swissair 
predicted that 1984 profit 
would roughly equal 1983’s. In 
the letter, Mr. Staubli said the 
airline expected positive results 
in 1985, with profit at similar 
levels to 1984 and 1983. 


Arbitragers buy securities of 
com p a ni e s in takeovers or reorga- 
nizations with an eye toward selling 
ai a higher price in a relatively 
short time. Usually they borrow to 
leverage their positions. That leads 
them to sell quickly, in order to 
avoid further interest costs, if it 
appears that the takeover is not cm 
trade, as happened with Phillips. 

Many arbitragers, including Mr. 
Boesky. have reportedly already 
taken some of their losses in Phi- 
lips. Monday, 43 million shares 
changed hands and Phillips's stock 
dropped $935 in reaction to the 
company’s announcement that it 
would restructure itself to avoid a 
takeover by a group led by T. 
Boone Pidrens. 

Mr. Boesky reportedly sold ma- 
jor Mocks of shares in 12 other 
companies Monday to repay nul- 
hons of dollars in bank borrowings 
for bis Phillips shares. His position, 
estimated to be 53 million to 7 
million shares, represented an in- 
vestment of about $300 million. 


Hong Kong Ads 
To Liquidate 
Deak&Co - Unit 


McDonnell Douglas to Start Producing MD-87 Jet 


LesAngdes Times Service 


petition Cram the and Austrian Amines, are valued at be based on the MD-87. It current- through modifications of older “We are not looking at anything 

fl ministration, ap- about $240 million. Deliveries are ly employs 16,000 at Long Beach lines, Mr. Worsham said. The MD- at all like that, nothing at all,” he 

Thursday a provi- expected to begin in late 1987, ac- and Torrance, California. 80 family is based largely on the emphasized. “Wc are like a sboc- 

laior for Deak-Per-. cording to officials at Douglas Air- In addition to the MD-87, Doug- company's DC-9 One. which has maker, sticking to our own last/” 


United Press International 

HONG KONG — The Su- 
preme Court of Hong Kong, 
acting cm a petition from the 
Colony’s administration, ap- 
pointed on Thursday a provi- 
sional liquidator Tor Deak-Per-. 
era Far East Ltd., a Hong Kong 
affiliate of the U3.-based Desk 
&Ca 

Deak-Percra Far East ceased 
active business Dec. 6 along 
with two other Hong Kong af- 
filiates when the parent filra for 
protection from its creditors 
under Chapter 11 of U.S. bank- 
ruptcy laws. 

After Deak-Perara Far East 
closed its doors, depositors 
found they also were unable to 
recover their money from Deak 
Co./Macao, «nnihw affiliate 
cm whose behalf Deak-Perera 
Far East had been accepting 
deposits. 

Deak CoV Macao, like its 
Hong Kong affiliate, had a 
money-changer’s license that 
did not . entitle it to accept de- 
posits. 

According to figures issued 
by Macao authorities, investors, 
stand to lose at least $20 million 
if the Deak companies here and 
in Macao are Bqmdated. Macao 
authorities have stated that the 
Macao company has been sus- 
pended. 

Another Deak affiliate in 
Haig Kong, Deak-Perera Fi- 
nance-Ltd, a registered deposit- 
taking company, had its hcense 
suspended Dec. 7. 


McDonnell Douglas Cdrp. says it 
w£D begin producing the MD-87 
jetliner next year after having re- 
ceived orders for 12 of the aircraft. 


The additional orders will not las is conducting preliminary stud- 
LONG BEACH, California — significantly affect Douglas em- ies of an MD-89, a stretched ver- 
cDonneQ Douglas Cdrp. says it ptoyment plans, which already call non of the MD-80 with a new 
87 for substantial increases, a compa- engine. The aircraft would add 15 
re ny spokesman said. The company to 20 seals to the older version, 
ft. plans to add about 12,000 jobs by Douglas has formed a strategy of 


conducting preliminary stud- been in production since the 1960s. 
' an MD-89, a stretched ver- “You could blow as much as $2 
of the MD-80 with a new billion if you build an entirely new 
ie. The aircraft would add 15 size, but you probably would never 
seals to the older version. make a profit because yon couldn’t 


Douglas has formed a strategy of get back your nonrecurring costs,” 


The oiders, placed by Finnair 1988 and some of those jobs would developing new aircraft only he said. 


cording to officials at Douglas Air- In addition to the MD-87, Doug- company's DC-9 One. which has maker, sticking to our own last-" 

craft Co, the Long Beach-based 
McDonnell unit that produces - 

comn«raalaiiOTft. COMPANY NOTES 

The MD-87 is a shrunken ver- — 

one ^ C0 F?P a ?J , ' s Baring Brothers & Ctfc, London General Motors of Canada said limited partners and shareholders. 

Mi>-8U tannly, wuiapoaizs fewer merchant bankers, said it has its diesel division has received a Sdeco, an Italian electronics 
seats and ahoit 173 reel (535 me- agreed to acquire a 29.9-percent $60- million contract to build 45 concern, has been awarded a 102- 
ters) cboppedout of its fuselage. 5ia ] ce ^ Wilson <fe Watford, Loo- diesel-electric locomotives for CP billion lire {S53-nrilIion} govern - 
The typical MD-ou carries 1 55 pas- don-based stockjobbers, for an on- Rail. The order should prevent fur- mem development loan. The loan 
se ®6* rs - disclosed price. The stake will be ther layoffs in the division in 1985. will be made by the state-run In- 


Jimited partners and shareholders. 
Sdeco, an Italian electronics 


James Worsham, president of increased to 100 percent as soon as 
Douglas, said in a recent interview London Stock Exchange rules ai- 
thai the MD-87 would cost $50 low, the company said. 


muon me (£5>muhon> govern- 
ment development loam The loan 
will be made by the state-run In- 
vestment Fund for the Revival of 


the company said. vestment Fund for the 1 

International Harvester Co. vio- the Electronics Industry, 
lated U.S. law by failing to warn ^ . 


UA- AELU-UI RWUM WW, IAMHUOHJ JUKI. ItMVU UlUU If- /T . ■ 

ntiOion to $75 nuDion to develop. BAT Industries PLC said it consumers over a several-year peri- Uniwp Canada Cap. told the 
He said that about 93 percent of bought 4.45 milli on ordinary shares od that its gasoline-powered trao- Seethes and Exchange Conums- 
tbe MD-87s parts would be can- of Hambro Life Assurance PLC at tots could catch fire under certain 11131 it increased holdings m 


U1U ITU^UI S pans Wwi*M« IA wvur VI 1 immmi l .11 v- flj jm L AV U WWW Ui, -HMVI mmhaiu , ■ . , . . #. - “ , 

mem to the MD-80, thus reducing 542% pence (56.40) a share on Dec. conditions, the Federal Trade Umcorp American UMp. to the 
development costs. 12 through a wholly owned subad- Commission said. However, it said, ^valent of 54.01738 1 9 si hares, or 

Mr Worsham said the aircraft is >"7- On Dec. 15, BAT announced no immediate corrective action is 48.8 percent of the totaloutstand- 
desfgned as a “companion piece to that it had agreed to acquire Ham- called for because International 

KffiMOr SSS bro for £664 million. Harvester My did send out ^ 

craft has a range equal to larger Burger King Corpi, the Miami- warnings in 1980. _ y percen 

MD-fifl famil y jet* and similar np. based fast-food <™»n. <aid it is Marine Midland Banks said it Western Muting Corp. of Austra- 

erating requirements. Thus, the less conducting a home-delivery expert- participated in a consortium that lia said it hopes to start gold mining 
expensive MD-87 could easily he ment in a suburb of Columbus, provided a $75-million revolving at the Olympic Dam copper, urani- 
substituted an a spot basis for larg- Ohio. The company said oncunit ls credit to finance the buyout of Axis tiro and gold deposit in South Aus- 
er capadty jets, depending on pas- parti cipating <n the experiment, Inc. by a group of investors led by tralia in 1987. WMC, a 51 -percent 
seager l oads, he said. which is scheduled to last two Merrill Lynch & Co. and Aria partner in the mine, said annual 

tk* mtvct MnMn us MMn i ix«c months. Customers pay a 5-percent management. The company said it output could he about 100,000 

additional charge for the service, and Exchange National Bank also ounces. A unit of British Petroleum 
IM T„* Co. . TU invest- P«*M PLC ho, Os d* oto 49 percent 

craft from Fumair as of last month mcnl trust, has had its operating finSef iildKu Westmoretmd Coal Ca said that 

and was waiting for final confirma- hcense revoked because of continu- it would take $57 million in fourth- 

tkm of the Austrian Airlines order “g financial problems, Thailand's turc buyout by management. <Juanep v^ritc-ofXs for the disposi- 
before launching the program. Finance Ministry announced. Nikko Securities Co. and Daiwa uon of unprofitable coal properties 

; Securities Co. said they wtil launch m Wesl Virginia. The company 

a Euroyen money market fund m expected to have a loss 

, m , • Tkir January. The funds arc intended to from operations in the fourth quar- 

llctltlltp 1T1 IVI QT1Q mi a help smaninsnwuond investors to . ter of about S7.4 million. 


thus reducing 542% pence ($& 


a share on Dec. conditions, the Federal Trade 
r owned snbrid- Commissiai said. However, it said. ^9“ 
AT announced no immediate corrective action is . ■ . 


the MD-80,” meaning that the air- bro for £664 million. Harvester finally 

craft has a range equal to larger Bwger King Corpi. the Miami- warnings in 1980. 


Sandinists Follow Harvard Model at Institute in Managua 


(Continued from Page 11) economic development came out of 

on a breezy sofamtan campus. TIk Costa Rica in 1963. 
booths for simultaneous transla- 

ssissr&x 

Ss-rsew 

Tire facidty, half of whose members School, Georap P. Baker, 

hold doctorates, includes a number to a missiontotne region to 
of Harvard Business School gradu- investigate the feasibly 

ales - up a school The mission, led by 

Most of the 53 faculty members Professor George Cabot Lodge, 
are Central Americans who have came hack with a positive report, 
studied in the region and in the The first teaching began in 1964 in 


economic development came out of able terms for purchase of land for unpromisin 
a meeting that Mr. Kennedy held the campus, and used its influence school with 
with Central American leaders in - in Washington to win the contest University 


First classes at the Managua cam- ment 


The region was then expenenc- pus were held in 1967. INCAB is 
ing an economic boom, but leaders now considered the outstanding in- 
complained that a chronfc shortage stiiution of its kind in Central 
of trained managers was impeding America. 


received ados Tor eight of the air- First Trust Ok. a Thai invest- J3H 

craft from Finnair as of last month ment trust, has had its operating SJJJU® 
and was waitugfor final confirma- license revoked because of contim? 

tkm of the Austrian Airlines order tug financial problems, Thailand's tUrc ***“ buyout by managemenL 
before laimrhing the program. Finance Ministry announced. Nikko Securities Co. and Daiwa 

Securities Co. said they will launch 

a Euroyen money market fund in 
- # _ January. Tire funds are intended to 

institute m Managua 

CJ portfolios with less risk than direct 

un promising place for a business principally by untrained officials, investments in sin gle, yen instru- 
school with Tinstone ties to Harvard the ioeal clientele for a business meats. 

University and the U5. govern- school looking for students. Petro-Lewis Coro, said it has re- 

t ^ students at IN- duced the appraised value of a roy- 


Uuiversity and the US. govern- school lookmg for students. Petro-Lewis Coro, said it has re- 

. Now half the student s at IN- duced the appraised value of a roy- 

The problems have not all been CAE’s Managua campus are San- alty trust ithas set op for limited 
political. Nicaragua has an acute (trusts, often sharing classrooms pawners to between $846 million 
shortage of dollars, and ttesyear its with ideological opponents. ju, d 5374 minim , from an original 
central bank informed IN CAE that in addition to the two-vear mfKem The m k* «MC nrn. 


awnca- centraJbaiiiimcmedlNCAEU^ In addition to the two-year 5920 mflhoiL The oust was pro- D*-uhi Sju^o B*nk Lid. will be 

“By any standard, you have to it would no longer be able to con- course given in Costa Rica and the posed five weeks a*> as nan of a wiA J1 D 5™o (DR. w. 

insider IN CAE a success.” said vert its Nicaracnan monev into rnihimir nnwnm in ManAonn IN- u.. i00ah».«nd wxth i>n».42. — per am. 


growth. “By any standard, you have to it would no lot 

After the meeting, Mr. Kennedy consider IN CAE a success,” said vert its Nicar 
asked the dean of the Harvard Pedro Jose Alvarez, a business ex- hard currency. 
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monqr mw one-year program in Managua, IN- settlement of lawsuits brought by 
has made it CAE sponsors seminars, ranging 


Business School George P. Baker, ecutive who is an active supporter difficult for the school to pay its from a day to several weeks, in 

to send a mission to the region to of the schooL “Anyone who wants debts, which are in dollars, and to every Central American country 

investigate the feasibility of setting a job in Latin America and is cany- pay faculty salaries. and in Ecuador, 

up a school The mission, led by ing a degree from INCAE is going For a while, it looked as though ijjcaE administrators and pri- 

t Lodze. to be looked at favorably.” INCAE might have to end hs oper- c4V tli at tk«w> art* 


Professor George Cabot Lodge, to be looked at favorably. 


studied in the region and in the The first teaching began in 1964 ir 
United States. There are six resi- Antigua, Guatemala, 
dent American professors, and oth- After spirited competitioi 
ex Americans regularly visit for a among Central American coun- 
semesier or a c a d e mi c year of re* tries, Nicara gua was chosen to b< 
search and teaching. IN CAE’s permanent home. Tht 

The suggestion that such an in- Sonaoza family , which then domi- 
siitution would stimulate regional na ted the country, arranged favor- 


But after the Sandimsi takeover ations in Managua. A new campus 
in 1979, hundreds of INCAE grad- has been buQt in Costa Rica, and 


Antigua, Guatemala. uates, uneasy over the new govern* this year, for the first time, the two- 

After spirited competition mentis Marxist rhetoric, fled the year graduate course is bong of- 
among Central American coun- country, taking their skills and. fered there instead of in Managna. 
tries, Nicaragua was chosen to be what they could carry erf their In the last few years, however, 
IN CAE’s permanent home. The wealth with them. Co mpanies be- the Sandinists have come to view 
Somoza family , which then domi- gan to dose a move away, and INCAE as a potentially valuable 
nared the conntrv. arranged favor- Nicaragua suddenly seemed a very resource. Their government is run 


pay faculty salaries. and in Ecuador. 

For a wlifle. it looked as though mCAE administrators and pri- 
INCAErnight have to end its oper- ^5^ leaders say that they are 
ations in Managua A new campus that the school can re- 

hw been bufltm Costa Riband main active in Nicaragua for now. 
tins year, for the first mne, the two- ^ . 

year graduate course is being of- “INCAE has done what it set out 
fered there instead of in Managna. to do, which was to train high-level 


In the last few years, however, managers for Central American 
the Sandinists have come to view busmesses,*; said Jaime Bengoe- 


INCAE as a potentially valuable president of Nicaragua’s 
resource. Their goveromeni is run Qiainber of Industry. 
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Henkel Predicts 
Higher Volume, 
Profit Next Year 

Reiners 

DUSSELDORF — Henkel 
KGAA. West Germany’s lam- 
est privately owned chemicals 
group, expects higher 1985 vol- 
ume and profit after increasing 
both this year, the company 
said Thursday. 

World group volume has ris- 
en about 10 percent in 1984 to 
more than 93 billion Deutsche 
marks ($3 billion). 

The company posted domes- 
tic group net profit of 77 mil- 
lion DM last year on sales of 
4.46 billion. It does not publish 
world group profit. 

As part of a restructuring 
plan aimed at strengthening 
Henkel’s core activities, the 
company's U.S. subsidiary, 
Henkel Corp- plans to with- 
draw from food operations. 
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Investors seeking above average 
capita) gains in global stock 
markets can simplv write us a 
note and the weekly 
INVESTORS ALERT newsletter 
will be sent free and without 
obligation. 


First Commerce Securities bv 
Herengracht 48J 
1017 BT Amsterdam 
The Netherlands 
Telephone: J 0)3 1 20 26090 1 
Telex: 14507 firco nl 
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getting out from down under 
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Australia is sporting a new outlook these 
days. One that’s drawing it much closer to foreign 
business and financial leaders. 

Why? Australia's inflation rate is nearing a 
ten-year low. Prospects for wage stability, based 
on union agreements, are brighter than ever. A 
relaxed regulatory environment is opening the 
way for foreign banking operations. 

The country's strategic Pacific Basin loca- 
tion. coupled with its rich natural resources, 
makes Australia one of the most attractive for- 
eign investment opportunities in the world today. 

Could your company or firm take advantage 
of these opportunities? 

A highjy-select group of international busi- 
ness executives, bankers and investors will gather 
in Melbourne, at the Regent Hotel, on February 
10-12, to discuss the possibilities. 

The occasion is The Australia Forum: 
Opportunities for Investment and Corporate 
Finance, a meeting sponsored by the state 
government of Victoria and leading .international 
business organizations in conjunction with 
Institutional Investor, 

You. or another senior executive of your 
organization, can hear first-hand about Austra- 
lia’s prospects for rapid economic expansion... 
which industries the government has targeted as 
important growth areas... and how deregulation 
is fostering new opportunities for foreign finan- 
cial institutions in the Australian economy. 

Prime Minister Bob Hawke and Treasurer 
Paul Keating are tentatively scheduled to address 


the meeting, as well as senior executives of Aus- 
tralia's leading corporations, financial institu- 
tions and business advisory firms. 

The Forum will provide ample opportunity 
to meet formally and informally with your Aus- 
tralian hosts as well as other leading political and 
economic figures who will be in attendance. 

There is no registration fee for The Australia 
Forum. However, attendance will be strictly 
limited toa select group of senior executives with 
a bona fide interest in Australia, which means a . 
prompt response is important to secure your 
invitation. 

If your company is interested in Australia. 
The Australia Forum could introduce you to the 
important business opportunities- and business 
con tacts -you need to succeed “Down Under.” 

FORUM SPONSORS INCLUDE: 

Government of Victoria 
Arthur Andersen & Co. 

Richard Ellis 

The First Boston Corporation 
Hie Industrial Bank of Japan, Ltd. 

National Mutual 

State Bank of Victoria 

The Stock Exchange of Melbourne, Ltd. 

The . 

Australia 

Torum: 

Opportunities for 
Investment and 
Corporate Finance 


A nmnmt rcswmse will help assure your invitation to The Australia Forum. Contact Martha Van Gelder, 
Investor. 488Hdta«*«- NcwYort. N.Y. 10022. 12121 832-8888. 
TELEX: HSI 234988 (RCA), fNVINV 428162 (ITT). INS INV NYK 663S5 tWUI) ^ 


DGZ - 



international finance. 


DGZ, Deutsche Girozentrale - Deutsche Kommunalbank 
is first and foremost a specialized wholesale bank. 

As the central banking institution of Germany's Savings 
Banks Organization and with a balance sheet total of more 
than DM 29 billion, DGZ is associated with the immense 
resources of Germany's largest banking sector. 

DGZ operates exclusively as a wholesale bank, serving 
financial institutions and corporations as well as public- 
sector entities. 

Among its comprehensive services DGZ concentrates its 
activities on commercial lending in all areas of trade financ- 
ing and fund-raising operations in the syndicated DM -sector. 
Through a full-service branch and a wholly-owned subsidi- 
ary, both in Luxembourg, DGZ offers a broad range of Euro- 
financing capabilities, including foreign, exchange trans- 
actions and money market operations. 



Deutsche Girozentrale 
Deutsche Kommunalbank 

Tho "small" team with big resources 


Taunusantage 10 
6000 Frunkfun am Main 1 
Tel.: (69) 2693-0 
Telex: 414 168 
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83 

3* 

3b 

3ft— b 

9 Andrea J2 7+ 12 

1 

10% 

10% 

10% + % 

6% Angles n 9 

81 

6* 

6% 

sb— ft 

* Angel wt 

2 

ft 

ft 

ft— b 

b Arts tav 

713 

1 

ft 

ft— ft 

Sft ArgoPt 

162 

3b 

3b 

3b— % 

5b Allan 

6 

8 

6 

4 - b 


7 

Sft 

Sft 

Sft— b 

9% Arrow A JQ 21 o 

2 

9ft 

9ft 

9ft— Vk 

9b Arundl 31 

12 

18b 

IBb 

18b 

Sft Asmrg .15 22 

99 

Sft 

Sb 

6ft+ b 


262 

10b 

10% 

10H + b 

2% Astrmc 

437 

2b 

2ft 

2b 

Ub AsfVDtpf 1+0 11.1 
b AttsCM 

1 

BBS 

'% 

“it 

14%— b 
b— b 


314 Alloa Wt 
414 Audtotr 
32ft AulOSw 
13ft Avondto 


+5e 1 J 
IXDa 2.1 
80 49 


5 314 314 314— ft 

24 Oft 414 4V4 

89 4704 47ft 47ft— 14 

2 1614 1614 1614 4- ft 


414 

35 

3ft 

5ft 

Sft 

1114 


.128 3+ 

.15 4 17 

7 
26 


4 A 12 


914 

714 

34ft 

6ft 

10 

Sft 

614 

6ft 

15ft 

raw 

4ft 

22ft 

8ft 

2ft 

58 

5014 

27ft 

5ft 

30ft 

12ft 

24 

1714 

T? 

24 

3ft 

1714 

17 

g* 

lift 


.320 17 


2ft BAT 
21ft BDM 
Ift BRT 
3ft BSN 
ft BTK 
714 Badoer 
7ft Baker 
7ft BaldnS 
214 BalvMwt 
21 BanFd . 
ift Banstra 
6ft BokBId 00 50 24 
31k Barca JM 35 
zft BomEn 53 

4ft BrayRG 

low Baruch Mt 3.1 15 
4V. Board 
144 BoefCh 

1314 BetdBI ft ISO 120 


i 9.1 


3ft Beltran 
ft Beltrwt 

2514 BnfStdA 

29ft BnfSMB 

19 BanfBr 


21 


XSf 

BlnkMf 
BloRB 
4ft BfoRA 
7ft Btessns 
ft Biocfce 


JOC 

JOC 

32 14 IS 
09tl4+ 

40 U 7 
AO 3L6 26 
LOO 40 11 


782 4ft 

6 26ft 
3 2ft 

187 5 

196 ft 
2 9 

5 9ft 

1 Sft 
31 2ft 

2 22ft 
14 5ft 
20 7ft 

3 3ft 
66 Zft 
37 4ft 
18 10ft 
84 Sft 

205 lft 
27 lift 
189 4ft 

5 ft 

7 3Sft 
10 38ft 

309 23 
7 3ft 

6 2114 

12 11 

2 22ft 

22 1414 


116 6 


19 

SS 

16% 

30ft 

33ft 

4 

4ft 

37ft 


AS 10 7 
AD 17 7 
05 J 20 
JO 

A4 45 9 
IS 

A6 10 14 


9ft B taunt A 
10ft BtountB 
17ft BoiarP 
12ft SowVal 
9ft BonrIAs 
2ft Bowmr 
12 Boom* 

5ft BradNt 
2lft srseng 
lift Brauns 
22ft BrnFA 
23ft BraFB 
2ft Bucictin 
3ft Buddlpr SO 119 
1814 Buell 50 1A 6 


1AO 


14ft 

“ft 

15ft 
15Vk 
23ft 
13 
9ft 
. lft 
146* 14ft 
178 9 


9 

6 

11 

ll 

4 

149 


4ft 4ft— ft 
264* 2444— ft 
Zft Zft— ft 
4ft 4ft + ft 
ft ft— ft 
9 9 

9ft 9ft 

sft sft— ft 

2ft Zft 
22W 22ft— ft 
5% 516 
7ft 7U 
Sft 3ft 
24k Zft— ft 
4ft 4ft + ft 
10ft 10ft 
5 5 — ft 

lft lft 
13ft 13ft 
344 ift + ft 
Vi ft+fc 
SOU 38ft— ft 
38ft 38ft— ft 
22ft 23 + ft 
3ft 3ft 
23 23 — ft 

II 11 — ft 
22ft 22ft 
14 lift— ft 
lift lift— ft 
22^ 22ft — ft 

Tift 15* 
lift lift— ft 
23U 23ft— ft 
12ft 12ft + ft 
9ft 9ft 
244 24k— ft 
14ft lift 


33 

3+ 


56 22ft 

10 13ft 

11 27ft 
59 30 

1 2ft 
7 3ft 
I 30ft 


22ft 22ft + ft 
13Vk 13ft + ft 
27ft 27ft 
2914 29ft— ft 
2ft 2ft 
3ft 3ft 
30ft 30ft— Ik 



Sft CareEn 
36 CaraPpf 5X0 133 


8 

7 

15b 

14b 

Mb— « 

9 

10 

Vft 

9b 

9ft 



34 

/b 

7b 

/to- 

b 

TO 

14 

IS 

TOb 

15b— ft 

10 

44 

y-% 

9b 

9ft- ft 

7 

13 

/* 

/b 

7* 


12 

97 

10b 

iob 

10* 


23 

113 

Uft 

20% 

2U% — 

-b 

3 

16 

Bb 

Hft 

Hft 


10 

19 

12% 

11* 

tl%- 

ft 


46 

14* 

lib 

lift— % 

10 

7 

32ft 

32b 

32ft— % 


12 

5% 

4 

5 - 

% 


IS 

2H 

2b 

2b 


12 


8ft 

Ob 

Bft— ft 

12 

5 

Ift 

Bft 

Sft 


17 

57 

8b 

■ft 

8ft 



.151 ITS 
JO 16 9 
14 

72 5A 10 
JO J 17 
JO J 17 


A6118J 

lift CastlAs JO 50 
2S4k Ga&Fd 2J0a 8JQ 
ift Castmd 
ft content 
lft Centipf 
20ft CenM pf 350 15.1 

11 ContSa iJDelll 
lift C try Pa 
6ft Cetee 
Zft ChmpH 

I ZVk ChrnuP 
17ft ChrtMA 
17ft CflrtMB _ _ 

54k ChrlMPf 75 12 j 0 
lift ChlRV I JO 7.1 
9ft ChfDVB 
9ft CMItns 
lift CHadkl 
18ft aiPM 
atk Ctarmt 
6ft aarkC 
Z1U Clarast 
lift Oapav 
3ft Coanitr 
6ft Conu 
2 CaiFwts 
8 CwnMn 
8ft Camlns 

12 CamAPf 1A2 12.1 
ft ComdrC 

7ft Comoo JO 23 
6U ComaO 


20 

LOOb 18 8 
1-456 <0 
J8e 14 7 
70*22 10 
.14 a 9 


JO 27 8 


1360X 40 _ _ 

3 66 3ft 3ft 344— ft 

• 6 15ft 15ft 15ft 

2 27ft 27ft 27ft + ft 

1 % % H 

6 lft Ift lft 

30te 23U 23 23ft + ft 

2 13 13 13 + ft 

1 16 16 16 + ft 

167 7ft 7ft 7ft + ft 

910 31k 316 316 

5k 13ft 13ft 13ft 4- ft 
1022 30ft 30ft 30ft + ft 
30 30 

6U 6ft— ft 
1 6ft 16ft— ft 
9ft 9ft + ft 
18ft 18ft— ft 
15Vfi 15ft + ft 
26M 36ft + ft 
36ft 36ft— Vk 
Oft Bft — ft 
31ft 31ft + ft 
17 T7 + ft 
3ft 3ft + ft 
7ft 7ft— ft 
3ft 3ft 
10ft 11 
9ft 9ft— ft 


30 
1 6ft 
12 16ft 
22 7ft 
155 19 


23 15ft 
73 26Vk 
19 37 
9 8ft 
4 31ft 
1 17 
96 3ft 
44 7ft 


7ft Cm nCn 
i CmpFcJ 


9ft 

lift 

34ft 

14ft 

Sft 

10ft 

2ft 

13ft 

32ft 

22ft 

1616 

28ft 

14V. 

4ft 

17 

2744 

28 

9ft 


SVj 

lift CiKhm 
6ft ConcdF 
12 CanrHm 
54k Corns! 

2 Com wt 
8ft CansOG 

Ik ConOGwt 
34* vIContA 
446 v lent A Ul 
12V. ContMtl 
746 Cooklnl 
ft Cor On w 

5ft CnlCrd 
ft Crwfrd 
7ft Cm Fa 
23ft Crass 
11 CraCP 
844 CrCPB 
16 CwCPal 172 104 

8ft Crownl 

lft CrutcR 

3 CnrstO J71 
IJU Cubic 39 


8 

7 

11 
66 
3J 10 
5 
7 


T 

434 

86 

13 


£ 

31 

z 

17 

£ 

152 

SB 

133 

112 


3U 

11 

9M 

13ft 

ft 

9 

9ft 

11 

6ft 

1544 


,3 3S 


17ft 

6ft 

Zft 


9ft 


50e 35283 


J4r 17 IS 


23 lift 
10 184* 
3 14ft 
lft 


-15e 15 8 
152 4.9 14 
Ml 


J8 26 


37 

30 

16 

3 

33 

6 

5 

3 

993 

1329 


* 


27V* 

lift 

8ft 

18ft 

10ft 

lft 

3U 


214£ Curtice JO U 10 


25 9 151 1614 


CustEfi 


11 

189 


Sft 8ft + ft 
9ft 9ft + ft 
104* IK* — Vk 

616 6ft— ft 
15ft 15ft— ft 
9ft 9ft + ft 
1716 I7W 
Sft 6ft + ft 
Zft 2ft + ft 
8ft 846—16 
ft ft— ft 
* 9ft— ft 
114k lift— ft 

18ft 1844 
14ft 14ft— ft 

k %-£ 

SW 8ft + 4* 
27V* 27ft— ft 
lift lift + ft 
8ft Sft— ft 
18ft 184*4- ft 
1046 1046 + ft 
1 lft— ft 
3 3ft 
15ft 15ft— ft 




4k 9k- 


31k 

26 

10ft 

146 

33ft 

2314 

31ft 

10ft 

9Vi 


144. 

lift 

7ft 

16 

10ft 

10 

13 

9ft 

Zft 

41ft 

7ft 

9ft 

Sft 

39k 

28V* 

lift 

A4 

63ft 

ft 

27ft 

22ft 

I4U 


lft DWG 
15ft DaleEn 
3ft Damon 
ft DamwfO 
16ft DarmPf 
20ft Dams Ft 
134* Daio Pd 

343 Datai m 
316 DeRosa 
ift Decrois 
lift DelVal 
2ft Delnwd 

4 Deunrrn 

9ft DevtCp 
54* Dloo A 
5H Dloo B 
B DfoBHi 
*„ Ololeon 
5*0 lent 
91ft Dlllrdo 
Jft Dfodeo 
6 Dir Act n 
D lx ICO 
lft DomeP 
22ft Demtro 
Oft Downev 
Ift Driller 
26 Duann 
ft Dunlop 
9214 Duplm 
13ft DurTst 
94ii Dvnict 


J0M3J 
33 13 


8 143 

a 25 
3 22? 


250 125 
175 I7J 
.16 1J 


1 58 117 
J3f 45 


JO 2D 
JO 5 


.ITU 13 
TAD 


JO 17 


J4 12 
AOd 10 
JSe 24 


10 

10 1129 

121 

8 IS 
V 3 
8 20 

519 

10 44 

9 21 

14 41 

14 29 

9 22 

’1 

12 58 

7 6 

,1 » 
3841 
4 30 

26 

786 

10 3 

13 104 

11 282 


216 214 

251fa 25 
41k 416 
ft Yl 
20 20 
23 71 ft 

1614 isva 
6% ift 
516 5 
5 4ft 
1314 1316 


4ft 44* 
1414 14 
684 614 
614 616 
9ft Oft 

Jt It 

39 3814 

ift ift 

a x 

2514 2S14 
91k 9ft 
184 lft 

“»k \ 
2614 26ft 
13ft 13 
10«fc 10)4 


2ft 

2514 4-14 
4ft— 14 
ft— Vk 
90 —ft 
21)6— 14 
1514— ft 
ift 4- ft 
5 —ft 
5 

13ft— 16 
2)6— ft 
4)6+ ft 
1414+14 
616+ ft 
6ft + ft 
914 + ft 
' + ft 






I*' 

25W 
914 
lft 

27ft— ft 

ft -ft 

9614+16 
13ft— ft 
10ft 


12ft 616 
IS)* lift 
8)6 214 
23ft 14)4 
381k 33ft 
lift 6 V. 
♦ft Ift 
92ft 15ft 
5ft 3ft 
lift 5*4 
♦ft 21k 
3)4 U 
4<6 1 

6ft Zft 
10ft 5)4 
38 19ft 
91* 1ft 
lift 26ft 
36ft 33ft 
>0 Sft 
13V* , 
FW 7 
4ft Sft 


EAC 
EECO 
Eowcr 
EsinCo 
Estop 
Echo Be 
eiAoaO 
EtaAm 
EfocSd 
Efotnor 
ErrvCnr 
En*Mpt 
EnrSrv 
Enatrpt 
Eroini 
B: 


AO U 
32 2.1 


(JO 55 
6560183 
.12 




i SR* 

EwiRd 
EtU-ov 
EkOlRC 
E*rJA 
Excel n 
ExplSu 


5BelSA 
M 20 


Jza 2.1 
Jdt> 5 


1 X 

,o s 

9 U 
6 91 

ID 43 
B 1 
20 37 

13 303 

i 1? 
43 S 


614 616 
15 15 

216 Sft 
18ft 18 
3814 38 
8)4 Sft 
114 Ift 
»6ft ltft 
3)4 3ft 
6ft 6Vk 
3 2ft 
ft ft 
lft t 

9ft 9)4 
90ft 19ft 
lft Ift 
34 34 

34ft 34 

Sft 5V6 

S Sft 

3 3 


6ft— ft 
15 — U 
316 

1814— 14 
38 —ft 

8) 6— ft 
lft 

16ft— ft 

Sft 

4 V. — 14 
2ft— ft 
ft+ ft 

1 

316 

9) 6+ ft 
90 —1 

114+14 

3* 

34)6 +1 
516— ft 

\ +ft 
3—ft 


3P6 lift Foblnd 
Sft 2 FcrtrmC 


151A 13ft 
3 ft 3)4 


lift + ik 
2)4— Ik 


IZMOfllh 
NUtHJw 5t6dv 


Dnr. YkL PE 


IPOs Hah \Jr" 


Ckw 

Qwtoro« 


lift 

24ft 

1314 

17)6 

19ft 

28ft 

32ft 

31ft 

UM 

am 

701ft 

2116 

2284 

3214 

914 

9ft 

32ft 

914 

5*4 

16ft 

16)4 

15 

)A)k 


U»dlM 
75 


JO 


9ft FtCom 
1884 FtFSLn 
lift FWratB 
1216 FEtChP 13 

8)4 FHCGE 1 JO ISA 3 
22V. PlIGEpf A00 16J 
23ft FloRek JO 23 8 
2Zft Fluke 1J71 50 11 
414 Pwdrm 
414 RMIIG 
62ft FordCno7JJOe 
15 FontCA .15 JS5 
15 FontCB 59 A 335 


lift Fomtt. 
84 Fofomt 
4ft FrtfHlV 

14 FranEJ 
7)4 Flicdm 
5 FrleaEn 
9ft Friona 
12 FrUeho 
8ft FrntHd 
HD* Furvitn 


JM 


12 
15 

*,04 11 

JO U I 
J2 1A 15 
.19 

■ 12 


3 

10 

10 

10 

_ 

% 

4 

24 

24 

21 


ft 

18 

lift 

lift 

lift 

+ 

M 

10 

19b 

12* 

17* 

— 

Ik 

S3 

9b 

8b 

9 



8 

25 

24b 

24* 

— 

% 

6 

314k 

31b 

31b 



154 

25* 

25% 

25% 



« 

Sft 

Bft 

Sft 

— 

ft 

106 

7ft 

7% 

7ft 

+ 

M 

30z 

97% 

94% 

97% 

4* 

% 

200 

200 

20ft 

20ft 

SIS 

20ft 

20b 

+ 

ft 

ft 

149 

417 

TOft 

1 



9 

Aft 

41k 

ift 



21 

16b 

TOM 

MM 

_ _ 

H 

1 

261 

8b 

5% 


MX 

Stt 

+ 

ft 

26 

30 

15ft 

15b 

R 

15ft 

ub 



121 

14b 

13* 

14 

+ 

% 

23 

14 

14 

14 

+ 

ft 


13ft 

11 

lft 

Oft 

684 

21ft 

3ft 

33 

1U4 

1084 

1616 

614 

ZD* 

5ft 

17)6 

Wtb 

ISM 

12ft 

2 

11 

30 
21)6 
24ft 
31ft 

6ft 

16ft 

lift 

Ift 

94ft 

2744 

9784 

19ft 

Sft 

106 

31 
38)4 
23ft 

8ft 

12ft 

16 

28ft 


314 GNCEn 
3ft GlExFf 
44 GlExrt 
414 GRI 
214 GTI 
9ft GaknC 
lft GalxyO 
2ift Goran 
10 GclUt 
7 Gaylrd 
9ft G6tmS 
2ft Gem CO 

12ft GDefno 

2ft GnEmp 


4t 

33 

35 

597 

V 


ift 

6ft 

ft 

ift 

316 


ift ift 
ift 4ft + 16 
ft ft 
ift ift 


1JD 47 
550 A 


im GnMkr 


... 62 

JOB IS 


.10 


114 12ft 
t<2 2(6 


Zft Zft— ft 
13ft 1214— v. 


JO 


IA 12 
4 


M 43 S 
150b 45 9 
19 

A4 3L3 9 


_ . Genisco 
lift GenvOr 
7ft Geo Rex 

1) 4 GeoRwt 
Oft GeoRsot 150 11A 

1916 GtantFd JO 25 10 
8*4 GntYle 
1614 Glottis 

22 Gtamr 

2) * GibNRn 
1014 Glaser 

ift Getaw 
ft GldFM 

18ft Goldmpf2JD IttA 

23 Gar Rua U2 O 10 
15ft GrndAu 40 U 10 
BVk Grant 
114 Grant wt 
FW GrTech 

23H GtAml 

24 GfILkC 
Sft Grenmo 
4)4 Greiner 
BVk GrdCh 

TOft GlfCdB 
19ft GHstr 


25ft 

12 

S 

106 

Zft 

14ft 

Zft 

13ft 

4 


29 12U 


59 

91 

20 

631 

11 

47 

411 


A2I 69 I 


16 

AO 1.9 23 
AO U 13 
10 
221 

JOb 4A 9 
S2 

JO 1J 12 


Eft 

lft 

» 

28ft 

10 

21ft 

25 

3ft 

13ft 

X 

34ft 


17 

9 

Ift 


3 13)6 
30 33 


227 30)6 
147 20 


6)6 

TOft 


22? lift 
15 24ft 


Zft 216— ft 
2 9fi Sft + Vk 
lift 12 — ft 
8 B — ft 

13)6 lift + ft 
2% 2ft 
13ft 1384— ft 
3ft 3ft 
lift 1216 + ft 
016 «6 
186 186— 14 
Sft SW 
27ft 27ft— ft 
9V4 9ft— 14 
21 21 —I 

26ft 2414—14 
3 3V4+ 14 

HU 1316— U 

nt x-* 

2414 24Vk— 14 
25W 2SW— V* 
17 17+16 

8W 9 
m 114 
13W raw 
31)4 31)4+114 
2FW Wft+ ft 
Wft 19 — ft 
ift M* + ft 
raft 19ft 
11ft lift— ft 
24ft 268k 


H 


1716 12 
1216 9V. 

lift 7ft 
Zft 116 
6216 23 
30(4 22ft 
46)4 25V* 
10ft 414 
19ft 14ft 
9ft 514 
19ft 1186 
13ft 10ft 
0)4 614 
1316 7ft 
18 216 
5ft 2M 
2486 5(6 
Zft ft 
8ft 416 
5 2ft 
14 9ft 
814 216 
13ft 6M 
3314 25)6 
2216 8)4 
1086 2V. 

9ft ift 
1416 8 

lift Sft 
35ft 28ft 
36 2S8H 
21ft 16)6 
TO 7V» 


HMG 

HUBCn 

Hamptl 

Harvey. 

Hcahre 

Hasbrpf 

Hasting 

HowalA 

HlthCr n 

HlthCh 

HI til Ex 

HolthM 

HalnWr 

Heirrtck 

Haber 

HeUor 

Helkmt 

HetmR 

HerxhO 

Hhtdrl 

Hfo tran 

HollyCp 

Harm I 

HrnHo 

HmHwt 

HouOT 

HovnE 

Howl In 

HubeiA 

HuMB 

HLxtGn 

Husky e 


Ma 50 
60a ill 10 

33tM 7 


30 S 9 


15 


USeiai 


7 
7 

7 

8 
34 

56 45 8 
JOe 26 11 
.10 3 » 
4J5C 

7 

30 


2 imh 

22 12Vk 12 
10 7* W 

130 114 f 16 

479 ilft 56 
50 29ft Z716 


18 

39 

17 

I 

.12o 15 16 
158 3.5 10 
1 JR 195 12 

J7111J 

ivOeaai 

10 

JOe 25 7 
136 3J 11 
136 3J 11 

AO 25 U 

.15 


5 7ft 786 

54 19)6 191* 

177 6 Sft 

60 13ft 13Vk 
7 lift lift 
3P 786 786 

5 lift 10ft 
20 M M 

IV JM 31* 
306 51* 514 

947 ft 44 

120 44) 4V. 

22 3V. 3U 

27 10 9ft 

21 3ft 386 

34 7)4 7ft 

6 3014 304* 

514 10 9)6 

55 2)6 2)6 


12 

12 — ft 
9ft + 16 
lft— ft 
56 — SW 
27W— 216 
38)4— ft 
7ft— M 
19ft— ft 
6 +14 

13ft 
11)4 
786 

10ft— 14 
2ft 

3W— ft 


36 13ft 1316 
2 9ft 9ft 
47 3616 35ft 
32 3616 35ft 
14 20ft 20ft 
89 Sft B 


ft— ft 
41* 

3ft + ft 
9W+ W 
3ft 
786 

3014 + ft 
986— (6 
ZM— ft 
4)6 

134)— 16 
9ft— ft 
3616+14 
36 + ft 
30ft— (6 
8ft + ft 


8244 

9 

5W 

1186 

24) 

3ft 

306 

10)4 

2184 


3ft 

9ft 

9U 

17ft 

i 

3 

18ft 

17ft 


44* 

11 


25 

2984 

Sft 


206 ICH 
4)6 ICO 
2Vk IPM 
6ft IRTCpn 
18k InmGp 
lft Implnd 
25(4 impOUo 
Sft InftaW 
16ft Inslran 
IM I ratS v 
ZVk IraSvpf 
6ft Intctva 
5 Infrcie 
11 Intmks 
2M InfBknt 
1 IntBkwt 
13 ft IntCtrl 
884 WHvdn 
3ft imPwr 
1ft intPrat 
6ft Intseaw 
Ift intota 
1686 Ionic* 
17)4 IroaBnf 
3 isalyn 


2JU 

10 

55r 15 8 
17 

.120 65 


1AQ 


J8 15 27 

9 

J5T1I5 

AO 

J771 93 11 
.12 15 17 
54| 


50 U TO 
.121 41 


9 

13 

58 2A 24 


37 74ft 
15 5ft 
14 2)* 

45 6M 
60 2 
574 2U 

21 lift 

12 6ft 

11 1814 

354 2 

22 2b. 
33 7ft 

2 8)4 

52 12)4 
2S7 314 

77 114 

20 16ft 
19 SW 

6 414 

113 2 

13 78k 
168 lb 

21 2186 
5 28ft 

36 3ft 


74U 74 W— 4) 
SW SW 
29k 2)4 

ft 

2ft 2b 
31)6 31)*— ft 
684 6)4 
18ft lift + 84 
lib IM 
Zft 2ft— ft 
7)4 7)4 
88) 814 
12ft 1214 + ft 
3b 3 ft 
1 1 
16M 16M 
Sft 886— b 
41* 4ft 
1X6 JM— ft 
7ta 7ft— ft 
Ilk 1(4— ft 
21ft 21ft— ft 
28b 28b— li 
3b 384+ 14 


17W 

10b 

17ft 

7U 

3ft 

7)4 

10 

7W 


10ft Joctyn 
5ft Jacobs 
low Jensen 
2M Jet Am 
ft JetAwt 
3M Jet ran 
Zft John Pd 
5V« JmnJkn 


SOt It 8 


A9I 74 14 


11 14 13ft 13b— U 

57 6)4 5M 6ft 

72 IS IS 15 +ft 

53 3 Zft ZA 

3 86 ft b+ ft 

14 6M 6)6 6ft— ft 

21 4W, 4 4 — W 

41 Sft Sb 5)4 


584 lft 
lift ID 
168k 9b 
SW 3 
21 low 
914 5b 
20U 8 

6b 2b 
4Vk 3ft 
Sft 3b 
39)4 18b 
7b 3(4 
5b 3Vk 
3 ft 214 
1BV4 8ft 
16ft 8ft 
26b 21 


Kwx*C 
KavCp jo 

KoarNn AO 
K antra 

KM chm JR 
Key Co .20 
KeyPti 30 
KWdewr 
KOem 
KJnartl 
KlnoR 30 
Kirby 
KltMUg 
KleerV* JBr 
Knaaa 
Knoll 

KooerC 220 


15 17 6 

17 4 3 

3828 » 

2J 15 1164 

23 1 

0 25 

A 23 13 


13 


7 

J 31 
14 276 
12 15 

95143 74 


2b 2b 

n lira 
11 10ft 
.2* i- 

15ft ISft 
6b 6b 
914 8M 
2ft 2ft 
Sft 3ft 
3ft 3b 
36 3SU 
3b 3ft 
4ft 4 
2b 2b 
lift 10b 
11 10ft 
24b 34ft 


2b 

11 + ft 

lira— w 

,2?* + S* 

isft— b 
6b 

7 + ft 
2ft— ft 
3ft + ft 
JW— ft 
36 + ft 

314 + 14 
4ft 
2b 

11 W + ft 
10 ft— ft 
24b + W 


3 Ift 
4% 2ft 
7b 2b 
41b 23b 
14b lift 
15b 11 
17* 9ft 
Sft Sft 
2b 2ft 
44ft 25ft 
8ft 3W 
«4 5 
5 2ft 
4b IM 
31 18 

35 20 

TOft 30V. 
21b 8b 
12W 6ft 
16b 10b 
13ft 9M 
26ft 12b 
10b 8b 


LSB 
Ln Bara 
LoPnt 
LakeS a 
LndBnn 
Ldmk 1 
Laser 

LnzKap 

LeePti 
Lehigh 
LeburT 
Levitt n 
Litfld 


56 24 


,15e 

.54 35 10 

.160 1.1 

37 


Logical 

Lorlmr 

LoutxCe 

Lumex 

LundvE 

Lurta 
LvdoJ 3 
LVTVCSv 
LynchC 


JO 5 


16 
IS 

150 14 20 
58 A 16 
17 

Alt 3A 10 
4 

.10 A 17 
JO 2.1 15 


ss Tb 
86 2b 
7 5b 
33 26M 
31 14b 
2 l+b 
61 10b 

24 5 

43 2b 
5 43ft 
45 4b 
4 5 
33 2ft 
49 lb 
74 25b 
98 30 
11 TOW 
43 12b 

16 10ft 
70 12b 

17 1 2b 
140 25 

I 9b 


lb lb 
Zft Zft— ft 
Sft 5ft— b 
25W 25b— lft 
14U 14ft— W 
14b 14b— ft 
10b 10b 
414 4M 
2b 2b— ft 
43ft 63ft— ft 
4b 4b+ ft 
5 5 

2ft Zft 
lb lb 
25 25 — ft 

29W 29b 
70b 70b 
12(4 12M— b 
1014 1014— ft 
Uft 12(4— ft 
T2 12b + b 
24ft 25 +b 
*b 9b 


15ft 11b 
3b ib 
214 I 
21b 9W 

SW 3 


>7b 8£ 


2b 
26 12U 


MCOHd 
MCORj 
MSA Wt 
MSI Df 
MSR 
MocScn 


AO 4.1 3 
-14 1J 23 


IJM 

lb 

lb 


119 10 
2)4 


15W TOW 
35 10ft 
9b 5ft 
5ft 3b 
22ft 21 W 
33W lift 
15b 6W 
13% 8ft 
.PI 5 
3tft 12b 
12b BW 
22 18 
18 1214 


MePS 
MaJort g 
Monads 
MrttiOf 

MarKPd 

/Warmpf 

Airshin 

MartPr 

Mcslnd 

Matec 
Mat Rsh 
MatScn 

Matrix % 
May Eng 


I AO 115 2 


■ 

157 


10W 

T 


s 

45 

235 105 

7 

13 

JOa 15 7 
15 
5 17 


19 12b 
I 10b 


.12 


221* 
n sb 
is 5 

1 21ft 
14 22b 
7 lift 
4 11 
16 6 
16 


Uft 13b + b 
Ib Ib 
lft lft + ft 
9b 9b— b 
3 314+14 

10b 10b— 14 
b b— ft 
129* 12b + ft 
10b 10b— ft 


22 

- 250 15 J 13 

25V. 1314 Marftw JOn 33 9 
lib ■ McCOn 2J0C22J 
9ft ift McDow 2A 

414 2ft McRae A 
Sft 2b McRae B 


419 10b 
118 2114 


Uft 

24M 

9 

5b 

2b 


5ft 

5 

21 ft 

22ft 

lift 

II 

SW 

15b 

*w 

209, 

1314 

24b 


sb 


Sb 

5 

21ft 

22 ft 

14Vk 

11 —ft 

6 + W 
15b + ft 
1014+ b 
20b— ft 
1314— Vk 
24b— b 

9 + ft 

5b 

2b 


1814 

ift 


Sft 

lift 

2b 



+5a 


7 






52 Media 

1+8 

IJ 

12 

110 

Sift 


Sift— * 


JO 

IJ 

16 

5 

15b 


15b— % 


471 









.15 


12 






11% Metro 


23 

10 






L Lwd 



35 

13 

21% 







20 

130 





J3r 

19 

13 

1 





14ft MtctllE 

34 

10 

Tl 

505 

15% 





1+0 

25 

9 

1 






06 

53 

8 

1 




rl 1 ‘ W.l_’ j tab _r 1 

X40 

12.1 


1Qi 





3a 

1+ 

13 

» 






JR 








12ft MtgGtti 
% Martin 

TA4o 

XI 

T2 

47 

245 


g£j 

17b 

Ift 

ft 

10ft Matte 

JO 

10 

40 

3 








0 

112 


jflM 



AO 

to 

7 


r 








13 

5* 








30 


4% 



3b MuseAr 
ft Muse wf 




344 

214 

sb 

4H 

Sb-I 

ft 

ft 

7b Mygrtn 

JB 

L9 

9 

14 

9ft 

9ft 

9ft 


I0W 5ft 
14 iob 
33b 12ft 
3 1 

3B 25ft 
19b lift 
13b 10b 

2Tb 13 
38ft 21b 
,984 4b 
16ft 10U 
.314 b 
11 Sft 
Sft 2ft 
3ft 2W 
I3M 10 
18 13b 

35 30ft 
Sb 3ft 
lb W 
10b 5b 
14ft 9ft 


Nantck 

NfGso 

NTPnfnt 

NeliLB 

NHanp 

NMxAr 

NPInRI 

NPrac 

MV Time 

MewbE 

Newatr 

Nexus 

Nichols 

Naellnd 

Nolan 

NordRn 

NOCdOg 

NtPSpf 

NuHrzn 

NuHrwT 

NuelDt 

Numae 


.10 


JO 


■96 7J 
l.lOe 13 
S3 U 
JSe 53 
32 IS 


<25 125 


B 

43 

Sft 


6ft 




12% 

12b 

12b 


14 

<a 

15b 

14* 

Ub- 

b 



IV. 


lft 


3$ 

is 

47% 

46b 

46b— b 

TO 

j? 

17 

74ft 

17 + b 

W 

27 

13b 

13b 

Uft + ft 

■ 

39 

lift 

Mb 

14b— % 

IS 

495 

38ft 

37b 

38% ■ 

b 


40 

4b 


4b- 

ft 

13 

12 

12b 

12b 

12b- 

b 


35 

1ft 

1 

1 — ft 

S 

50 

7% 

7ft 

7ft 



« 

Th 

2b 

3ft- 

-v» 

11 

32 

2* 

2b 

2b 


i 

35 

13ft 

13b 

13b— ft 


42 

14* 

14b 

14b 



2003 33 ft 33M 33 ft 
5 3H Sft 3ft 


3 W 
35 Sb 


115 11 


b k- (k 
81* 8b 
HJ% TOM— ft 




1 


21ft 17% PGEpfS 242 125 
9ft 7b PGEpfH 1.12 1ZA 
2DW 15>A PCEPIR VO BL5 
18W IM PGErfP 255 125 
lift 131* PGEafO TOO 124 
16 13'A PGEeCM 1-96 127 

16b 13b PGEptK tO* 12J 
IBM 15 PGEaU 13T 13J 
ISM 14ft PGTm 1.12 Sul 

r sa PacLlPt 4A8 123 
34 PacLtpf <75 115 
63W 53% PacLtpf 7A4 12J 


_b Poswg 


AO 


U 19 
13 

Ma 33 7 
20 
20 

.12s 14 11 
1 JOB 11 9 
1J0 7.1 9 
J5r22J 7 
JO 17 9 
JQ 2.9 12 
31 


3% 

lift 

15 

24 


27ft PCrtiCF 
lift 5ft Pontost 
23b 15b ParfcCo 
17b 10W PalTdi 
5b 2b PovFon 
7ft 5b PUMG 
42W 37W Pen EM 
25 15ft PsnTr 
2b lft PE Cp 
lib 10W Peniil 
33b 73 PertnVC 
lib 10b Pertain 
12b 3 PetLw 

ft PetLwt 

6M PeiLcpf 145 t*J 
8 PeiLe pi 2J> 29 J 
13ft PetLepf 133 254 
lb PhllLD JBcllJ 
3ft PlcoPd 
3 Pier 1 wt 
S PlonrSv 
ift PIIWVo 
17b 11 PltOM 
70W 57 Plttwcy 
lift 6M Plain 
30b 1314 PIcrDg 
Sft U Pkmlln 
7ft PlyGms 
Zft PtyRA 
2ft PIVRB 
71ft PobuSc 
ift PupbEv 
7b PartSvs 
PastIPr 
PowerT 


& 


% 


2 

40 

56 UA 10 
AD 12 
140 24 II 
JOB LI 7 
JO 


ift 

3ft 

3VJ 
32 
9ft 

Uft . . 
15% 12 
23ft 11 


1 JOO 44 12 
19 
62 
16 

.7® 3 38 


201k 20ft 20W + ft 

* 9 9 + b 

19 TO 19 
TOW TOW raw— w 
T5M 15b 15M + ft 
15W 15b 15b— Ik 

16 16 16 — W 

17b 17ft 17ft— ft 
181k 18b 18ft + b 

2002 35b 3SM 3SM +1M 
1002 39* 39b TOW— 1W 
T-R^Rg^+lb 

TO 31 32ft **— ft 
8 6M 6b Sb+ ft 
1 18 TO TO 

47 IBM 10b 10b— ft 
15 2b 7b 28* 

3 7b 7ft 7b— ft 

38% 3BW 38b — ft 

17 17 17 

Ift lft lft— ft 

lib Hb lib + b 
27% 27% 27b + ft 
lift Mb 11b 
3ft 3b 3b 
& b b— ft 
6b 6b 6b— ft 
Sft 7W 7b— b 
Uft 12b ra — 1% 
2 IM IM— ft 
ib 4 4 — ft 

Sft 314 3W + ft 
5b 5ft 5b 
5b Sft 5b + ft 
12b 17b TOft 
70 70 70 

7ft 7b 7ft 
17ft 17£ 17JJ- ft 

i3b ub uft + ft 
Zb zb zb- ft 

7b 3% 3b 
22W 2tW 22b + b 
ib 4b 4b+ ft 
BW >1k 8H— ft 
lift 16 lift + Ik 


5 

90 

12 

21 

1 

819 

109 

96 

83 

129 

294 

in 

37 

24 


.92 <4 7 


JSt 52 13 


.121 

.12 J 23 
32 4 A 


A2 13 
T-72 122 


11 


56 <7 


8 

20 13 


SS 34 


S3 

.12 


17 16 
5 12 


IB 

IBM 

6ft 


23 

5 

22 10 


40 28 11 


15 

1 Tb 

414 


J7I <9 


ID 


245 6M 7 
JO 11 10 
A3t 93 12 
.IS 11 5 
JO <1 5 


18b PratrOg 
34* 18ft ProtfL 
lb ft PremRs 
8H 6ft PresRH J U 6 
6 3% Presld 17 

20ft 15b PraCTs 11 

25* 18ft PravEn 2JM U 7 
35ft SOM PSCelPf 425 127 
10% 14* PWtPtC 234 128 
D 2SM PgtpfE 4J7 119 
18ft 15b PotpfD 2-34 124 
link 4M PuntoG 
19ft 10 Qucbgs to 
11 5 RAI 

4W 3M RMS EJ 
I0M 3W RTC 
16% lHk Rngen 
20 12V, Retis&b 

4% * Rat J Iff 

15W 10ft Raven 
16% 11b RJErtn 

3 1% REstwt 

7W 6 RtlocT 
2% 1% Rad law 

17% 10ft Regal B 
47ft 27b Resrt A 
47ft 30ft Resrr B 
»ft 5% RestAsc 
4M 3W Rex Nor 
T* 9b RtWetP 

6 2ft RdiTC V 
9ft 5 RdlTpfy 

17 10W RloAlg 

4% M RtoCDr 
TOft 11M Rdcwvs 
3SW 20ft Rogers 

7 3 RoonPn 
5% 3ft RovPtm 

29b 22W RudCkPf 
5b 3M RBW 
11% Russell 
10ft Rvkofl 
31k SMD 
3ft SPWCf 
7 Sage 
7ft Salem 
— b SCorto 
62ft 52W SDOOPf 7 JO ID 
71 W 17% SDgopt 247 111 
36* 311k SDgaof 445 1X0 
22ft 16ft SDgopt 248 T21 
441k 31ft SanJW ~ " 

36 20% Sooctot. 

6* 3ft Sonmrk 
5% ift SaundB 
5b 4b SaundA 
5% 3b Sceatrn 
21M 14 scnelb 

3W 1* SchoalP 
16% 3b SdMst 
35 22% SdLso 

39 30 Scape 

45% 34 SbdCP 
3% lft Seaport 

8 5 Seaotpf 

Ub TO SecCao 
6ft 2ft SelsPra 

% ScHOlt 
Sft Selas 
3% SelfoAa 
2V. Semtch 
16% lift Srviaco 
14W 7% Servo 

lOVk 5ft servotr 
18* rw Scions 
14ft 8V, SnoerS 
3ft 1 '< Sharon 
15ft 91k Shcgwi 
1ST, 10ft Slercn 
8ft 5ft Slfco 
131k 8 SIVesAs 
9W ift Sllvrcst 
5% 2 M SJmcnS 
20% 10b SmrtiA 
TOft 9* SmthB 
16W 12ft Snyder 
9% 5ft Sdltron 
* SoTex 

8ft SoetCon _ _ 

7b SCEdBl 1JJ 11 J 
7ft SCEdpf 706 114 
7* SCEdpf 1J8 1L2 
Sft SCEdpf 1.19 121 
33 SCEdpf <06 9J 
12ft 10ft SCEdpf 1-45 123 
TOSb 94ft SCEdpf lioc 11J 
20 16* SCEd pf 230 121 

19 16 SCEdpf 231 1TJ 

64 53ft LCcdPf 7se 12J 
TOft 41 SCEdpf 870 127 
77 64ft SCEdpf 896 124 
16ft 6(2 SprLmn 
10W 6% Sprk pt 

TT.-} 15ft Spectra 
6% Sft SpcdOP 
15 1C* Spencer 

4 2ft SorD wt 
nr x 4b smovn 
2*b Uft SldPrd 
67b 52«i StdShr 
11b 8% Stanwd 


10 

s 

22 

2 

47 

75 

5 

I 

20 

208 

62 

45 

20 

S 

IS 

65 

15 

112 

TO 

TO 


20% 20b 30b 


_ - 27b 27%+ W 

0* Hft Bb+ % 
» H H 
19b 19% 19% — M 
2 Sb 25 2SM + ft 
34 33ft 33ft— Ift 
18b 18% 18% + ft 
31ft 31% 31ft + ft 
TOft 18% TOft 
5% 51k 5(4 
101k TOft 18ft 
6* 6H 6* 

4 3b 4 
3b 3ft 3ft— (4 
15% 15% 15* 

16* Uft Uft— % 
lb 1% Ift— b 
12* 12* 12* + ft 
Tift 13M 14 
2b Zb 2% 

7 A* SW— % 
rw 214 2% + W 
11% 11b TIM + ft 
37% 37ft 37W 
450z 41% 41% 41% + ft 
TO 6 SW 4 + Vk 

Jft 3* 3%- ft 

raw tom. raw— v* 
Zft 7W 2ft + b 
7ft 6* 6*— ft 
15* 15% 15% — ft 

r* ift iw + ft 

19% 18 19%+lb 

24 231k 23M— ft 


1 

39 

17 

T 

7 

10 

20 

24 

4 

137 


6 

68 

13 

21 

3 

56 

68 

9 


.56 3J) 10 


.10 


2J> 

14 
1J 10 
1J 7 
9 


,16c IJ 8 


9b 

6ft 

47) 

7ft 


11 


<4 3-4 9 


A2t 7A 7 
.12 J II 
AOe 41 4 


.16b U 57 
<0 ii 9 
.20 13 26 
JO 2.1 • 


314 

11% 

9'4 

9ft 

9b 

10b 

42 


'Its 6 

A <1 5 
ZOO 14J 11 
15 


3 254 2M 

20 3M 3% 3b 
1 26 26 26 + % 

38 5 5 5 

38 IJM 13W 13W— ft 
73 18% 17* 18 — ft 

2 ift 4ft 4ft 
B 3* 3* 3W 

tC 7ft 7 7 — ft 

3 7% 7b 7b 

68 * b % 

OQz 60 40 60 — 1 

3 70% 2Db 20ft— b 
I 35% 35M 357) + b 

1 22ft 32ft 22ft— b 

2 44ft 44ft 44ft + % 

13x 36 26 26 + W 

15 4% 4ft 4H + ft 

4M 4b 4M— ft 
4M 4M 4b— ft 
3*4 3b 3b 
TOM IBM TOft 
m 3 2 

Sft 4b 5 — ft 
27* 26* 26W+ ft 
35*) 3SV. 25ft— ft 
44 43% 43b— ft 

lft lft lft— 14 
Sb 5 5 — H 

I3M 12% 17b— ft 
3 2b 2b— W 
% W W 
5% 5ft 5ft— % 
4W 414 4(4 + ft 
2M 2b JW 
13 13 13 

9 SW 0W— b 
8ft 7ft 8ft + % 
15* 15b 15b— % 
10% 9M 9b— % 
lb IW 1%— ft 
lib 11* Ub + ft 

nw iib ub— ft 

6% 6% 6b 
10 9W 9W— W 
♦M <b ib— b 
2b 2ft 2% + 14 
13M 13b 13b 
11* lift 11W 
Hft Uft 1314 


1 

1 

4 

25 

70 

53 

123 
6 
8 

15 

lOOOz 

122 

10 

124 
20 
53 
46 

B 

9 

12 

11 



Season Semen 
High Law 


Open High Law One Che. 


Grains 


WHEAT 1CBTJ 

5J00 bo minimum- deOan pot tadMl 
4.04 33 a Mar 3A6* 3A7 

<05 13414 May XU 1U 

UO Uf Jul 3J3* 133% 

3J6V4 132* Sea 13* 134* 

34Jft UTft Dec 3A3M 3A4M 

1741k 149 Mar 349% 10% 

Eat Sales Prav.Sofos 6445 

Pnv. Day Open tPt. 43J99 off* 


3AOi IAS —-0?ft 
L3Sft 13SW — m* 
132 132 —JIM 

3JiVi 133M — J1W 
143% XOW —DOW 
149* 149* 


CORN <CBT) 

5JOObu mWmom-ooltersBer bushel 
125ft 165 MR Z57* IM 

330 173* MOV 2.75 Z75% 

111 2J6M Jul 178 XTOVi 

121ft 174 S«F 175* 175W 

195 271% OVC 272 27gt 

110 282 Mar 283ft 283* 

321% 2J9 MOy 1*9 12) 

ER.Safos Prev. Safes 11067 

Prev. Dor Open KIBA u»LM5 


266% 

273ft 

276ft 

174 

271 

ZBZft 

U9 


266ft — J01* 
274 —01* 

177 —JIM 
234 —01ft 

271 —81 

2J2ft— 00ft 

1X9 —tWi 


SOYBEANS (CBT1 
5J300txi ml idmum- dollars per txnhel 
779 180ft Jan 5-87 5J7ft 

7.90ft 193ft Mar 6X1 6JH 

7.97 101 May 6.14 <14* 

139 6J37 Jul <23 633 

7S6 6.10ft AUO 625 625ft 

671 645 SBP 623 623„ 

668 602 NOV 626ft 626ft 

679 625 Jan 638 638 

742 755ft MOT 650ft 650ft 

Est. Sates Prav.Sabs 16014 

Prav. Day Open InL tojmu often 

SOYBEAN MEAL (CBT1 
raertra- da hors perron 
ynwpn 14340 Jan 14130 109 


57SW 

570 

603ft 

6U 

617ft 

61B 

621 

634ft 

6A7ft 


676% —Uft 
570% —WVk 
610* —It* 
613% —10ft 
617ft —09 

618 —M 
621M — 05ft 
634ft —06 

647ft 


Mar lit JO M9JD 
May 15570 155J3C 
Jld 159 JO 15970 
Aug 16000 76170 
Sep 16270 U2JX 
Del 14150 U15B 
Dec 17000 17000 

Prev. Sales 600 

Prav. Day Open int 40J50 elf 999 
SOYBEAN OILtCSTI 


vmm 14? jq 
205-00 154J0 

19650 15960 

18000 16150 

179 JO U25Q 
T90l 5O 16350 
18400 M9JD 
Ed. Sales 



—370 

-150 


-400 
— 230 

-no 

— 170 
—LOO 


Sana (hs-stehara eer rooneL 

2X05 

2&7I 

2500 

— J1 




2SJS 

2SJS 



-sJ7 




2400 

2X90 

3*J0 

2X75 

— J5 



Jut 

2X70 

2X70 

2446 

3X48 





2X45 

3405 

3420 

2X31 




tap 

2X20 

2X20 

2X00 

3X00 

—.15 


2290 

Oct 

24+0 

24+0 

23+5 

23+5 




Dec 

22A5 

2305 

ZL52 

2152 

—33 

EsL Sates Prav.Sales 4+97 

Prav. Day Open MIL 41.162 op 245 





OATS (CBT1 

SJXMtxj ml nlmtmv dollars per Pusbej 
L96VS 173 Mar LBZVk 1J2* 

1.91 171 MOV 178% 178M 

178ft UB Jut 174 L74W 

179 U6W Seo 148 1A8 

158k 172ft Dec 

Est.Sales Prev. Sales 197 

Prev. Day Open lot. 3A12 up 32 


UO LB1W —01* 
177% 178 —00* 

173 173 — Jl% 

157% 1J7% —01* 
172 


Livestock 


CATTLE (CME] 

40000 lbs.- cent* per lb. 


6732 

62+0 

Feb 

6X65 

63+0 

6X50 

6X62 


6X72 

6140 

Apr 

67+0 

6X30 

<795 

67+5 

— +2 

6X15 

«< nn 

Jun 

6747 

6X10 

6745 

<7+2 

*30 

6X40 

6115 

Aug 

6590 

6X48 

6505 

6X20 

+33 

65.10 

<100 

Od 

Feb 

6170 

6525 

6XJ0 

6525 

6170 

4X35 

63+7 

4525 

+J7 

6X95 

6X90 

Doc 

6490 

65.15 

6490 

6525 

4-25 


EsL Sales 12009 Prav. Sales 7508 
Prov. Day Open inL 56483 up 159 
FEEDER CATTLE <CMMJ 
♦iJWOlbs.- cents per tb. 

71.90 667S Jan 717S 7200 

7X20 6575 Mar 7295 7X45 

7247 67.40 APT 7200 7235 

7050 64-95 Mar 6970 70.15 

71150 6660 AUB *695 69 JQ 

6670 6700 Sep 6610 6645 

6600 67.10 OCt 6610 6610 

ELst.Sales 1577 Prev. Sales 762 

Prev. Doy Open InL 6164 dp 30 
HOGS (CME) 

30500 Bh.- cents per to. 


7175 7150 
7215 7255 


7200 7225 
6950 70.10 


669S 
6610 6630 
6610 6610 


+.1S 

+J3 

+23 

+.U 

+.12 

+.15 

+JS 


5X30- 

4707 

Feb 

5X45 

5192 

5140 

5100 

+.W 

5X45 

4SJ0 

Apt 

5025 

5000 

5025 

5040 

—27 

5540 

040 

Jun 

5405 

5X80 

5X50 

5405 

—25 

S5J7 

4X95 

Jul 

5490 

5525 

5490 

55.12 

—15 

5425 

4700 

Aua 

5305 

54+0 

5340 

5190 

+28 

5125 

45+0 

Od 

49 35 

4905 

49+0 

49+0 

—40 

4920 

4X25 

Feb 

<900 

<900 

4900 

4X70 

—to 

47 JS 
4900 

45.90 

4500 

Apr 

Dec 

4945 

<945 

49.M 

<675 

4927 

—125 

—20 


EsL Sales 7A01 Prev. Sates 9 aS 1 
Prev. Day Open Irn. 2X141 up 937 


JSe 42 


48 

6b 

A% 

6%— ft 

45 

s 

* 

ft- 

- ft 

ID 

8% 

8ft 

l%— ft 

1 

Bb 

Bb 

Bb 


TO 

9ft 

8b 

fft 

% 

41 

9b 

9ft 

9b+ * 

11 

10ft 

FT. 

9b— % 

ISSOz 

41* 

41b 

Alb— ft 

6 

12 

It* 

11*— % 


100 102 

14 19 


101ft 102 +ft 
IB* 19 + ft 
IVta 18* 18* + b 
63ft €2 62 + W 


150 1X3 
.14 5 12 

>3 

24 XI 19 


•***»*« 


12% ^6* Stales 


58 15 40 
50 28 4 
2791 <1 9 
14 


13 

3 

7 

3 

253 

2 


255 117 
J8 4J II 
10 
11 

JJBe 1A 23 


24 45 11 
A8 XI 13 
A4b25 10 


JSe J 9 
72 27 8 
II 


120 


25 20% Slate pf 

18b lift Sir pan 
4 lb SterlEl 
Ub ift smExi 
13b 5b srertsft 
4b l* Strarw 
15W lift SumtEpflJO 1S7 
10* 6b SunCtv 
lift S SunSL n 
lib 5* Sunalr 
T7b lift SunJr 
27b 16% SuprFd 
4ft ft SvPCra 
lift 6ft Sualnd 
13b 10b Soars r 
AH 3* Susaoeh 
10% 4 Swmtn 
Zft lft SwffEn 
32* 19ft Swtftln 
5 Svnalov 
9b SvstEn 
4M TBar 
7ft TEC 
5ft TIE 
6M Til 

18b 13 Tab Pd s 
17% 6b TondBr 
13 9b Tasty 
8 2* Team 

5W Ib TchAm 
30% 13W TchSym 
53* 3JW TechOp 
9b 3W TcchTa 
18b 7ft Teditrt 
ift lb Tchndn 
108b 76 TeianR 
,9b 2 Tetecon 
21% Tel Hex 
8% Tel Dip 
7b Tetad 
2* Tefosph 
314 Tenneys 
10* 5b Tensor 
9M 5b TexAlr 
raw 5b TexAE 
TOW 14ft TexAE pf 


14 

Ub 

12 


17% 


721* 72b . 

7b 7ft 7b 
7b 7ft 7ft 
26'» 25ft 25b— b 
5 S 5 
11% IT, liw— b 
3b 3% 3%— W 
594 5% 5W— W 
20M 19% 20b +Ib 
67ft 67ft ,7ft ♦ ft 
BM BM BM 
8b 8ft Bb 
22ft 22ft 22ft + ft 
16% 16% 16% — b 
IM 1* 1* 

TOft 14b 14ft + U 
5M 5b 5W 
21k 2 2ft 
Ub 11b 11* 

10b 10* 10* + ft 
7 6b 7 + % 
6W 5b 4 + b 
TZM 12* 12* — % 
22b 22* 22ft 
b % M 
Bb 8b 8H— 14 
12* 12 12 — b 

4b 4b 4b 
4* 4b 4b 
2 2 2 — b 

34b 24ft Uft— b 
5% 5 5% + b 

12* 12* 12* + W 

6TO 6* 6* 

B 8 8 

6M Sb 4b— % 

8* 8% 8% 

15ft 15% 15* + b 
7b 7* 7* — ft 
lib Ub lift 
3* 3% 3W 
2ft 2 2 — Vk 

15* 15ft 15b— Vt 
52 S3 52 — ft 
4* 4ft 4* 

13ft 13% 13ft + % 
- — 1* IM— ft 

■3 73 1700X101 100W10T 


1 

4 

9 

2 

St 

11 

114 

so 

<8 

1 

53 

71 

17 

41 


437 

232 

74 

54 

2 

TO 

33 

5 

48 

S 


45 U 
J0t 73 
.16 IJ 15 

Alt 7A 21 

JMC J 17 

10 6527 
38 120 
JO IJ TO TO 

22 

AO X5 13 24 

59 
130 
13 67 

15 11 

7 74 

JO 22 I 18 

_ 20 

JOB 


32 

13M 

18b 

SM 


A4 IJ 13 
36a 19 9 


30 

3ft 

10 

9b 

in 

33 

72ft 

9 

131k 

2b 

13b 


.10 


3% Txscan 
2 TtiarEn 
4ft ThrOB 
3* ThrOA 
2ft Tidwell 
23 To! Ed pf 425 151 
56 TmEdpffiaOQ lio 
♦ft Tortel 
7M Tot I PI g 34 
b TatPtwt 
.8* TmsLx 
19% 11% TraoTec 
19 13b Tranzon 

15b 7b TrtSM 
8* 6b TrlaCp 
14% 3* Trldex 
,«b ,7ft TubMex 
14b 10b Tulfox 
34b 19% TurnCs 
7 3ft Tyler wt 
4ft 2ft UNA 
7 2 USR Ind 

24b 12b urtmte 

Tt» ft Unicorn 

13* lift Unlcppf 
Ub 9% Unlmra 
19* 14ft UAlrPd 


7 
12 
IJ 13 
XI 13 


734 

95 

55 

507 

301 

11 

13 
299 

47 

22 

198 

21 

33 

14 

34 


2ft 2ft Zft 
36ft 3tft TOft + % 
9% fb 9ft 
8% 8 8 — b 

3b 3b 3b— * 
ift ift ift 
sw sft sw— w 

8 Ik 8* 8W 
6* 6ft 6b— W 
TOft 18% IB* + % 
4b 4* 4*— ft 
21k 2 Sft 
5 4b 5 + ft 

4M 4b 4M+ ft 
3* 3ft Sft— b 


.10 IJ 0 
-56 40 8 
AO 28 7 
Mg 40 6 
Mt 9J14S 


5 

44 41 ID 
1.10 49 7 


34 

S 

50 

19 

19 

14 
21 
B0 

329 

56 

9 

15 
5 

31 


JS 6.1 


l 32 


13 

ASt 42 16 
» 

.941 14J 11 
16 


JOe 5J 4 


192 93 10 
A4 13 ID 


.40* 21 


8 

TOM 


JO li 
.10 25 


15 

7ft 

13* 


Mr 


36% 33% UnCasF UHb X? 7 

3Vk lb UFoodA .10 42 14 

3b 1% U FaodB 

16M 101k UfMed 

lib 5* UStCfcrt 

ID* 6Vk Unite IV 

13* 7M UnvCm 

10* 5b UntvRs 

23b 15 UnlvRvi 
18* *ft UnvPat 
VMSn 
20ft 14* vollyR 
2Bb 15% Vatsnrs 
18% 4* Verbfm 
5ft 2b Vertt 
TOft 14b VtAmC 
ID* 3ft VtRsh 
IM b Verna 
17% lift vomit 
SVm 3b Verb* 

4b Vtoteeh 
5b Vtoon 
2* V forge 
l»b Vlrca 
61k VtaualG 
8 Voafos 

14% 12b vuicCe 
. .. 4% WTC 
22* 17b Waiter 
IS TOft waleo 
37b 23 wangB 
37b 23 WungC 
eft 1 Write wt 
5b WsfiHm 
60* WshPst 
17 WRIT 
2b Wthfrd 

14b Wthfd pf 2*2 19.1 
1% Wetacur 
3b Wades 
lift lib WMtcn 

5M Ift Welman 

7 WHdTa 
6* Weiotm 
ib wedco 
2% WefGrd 
* wemev 
7* WstSrC 
8% Wtforg 
5M WDIgltl 
7b wtHittin 
17b lib WIRET 
29 16 WSTnkL 

9ft WhEnts 
3b Wichita 
7ft WlllcxG 
1 WD»B 


349 

TO 

119 

5 

3 

93 


94 


10 
36 
J 8 
10 

J4 <3 10 
40a 26 8 
17 

AO 11 10 
A U 7 
.14 
.11 


A TO 1759 
A 16 21 


HM 

■S 

24 

8b 

77 

9M 

5* 


JO 

UO 


5 

IJ 14 
63 14 


14% 

it* 

7 

5b 

TOft 

Uft 

13ft 

Uft 

8ft 


7 

« 

.12 25 37 
.10 IJ 

13 


18* 

Sft 

10ft 

4% 


UOa 63 14 
1-2* 5.1 6 

16 


15ft Hft Winhlm 


7J* 19b Wfntln 


-50 3-5 11 
_ no too 
Sb 7ft Wolfit B .106 M 14 
Uft 11 WkVfear B U i 
«k SW WwdeE Ait TO? U 
17% Ub WKVdepf U0 I4J 
19 13 Wraths 

3ft WratHg JSe TO 
5* YankCo 5 

ift Yardny Jo 1.9 10 
5b zimer 


7ft 

17ft 

5b 

W.k 


.10 IJ 22 


50z 28ft 28W Sb 
lOOz 66* 64* 66* 

39 7b 7% 7W— W 

\ 9 Xi p b 
BVk tb s*— w 

14% T4W Mb 
14b 14% 14% — Vk 
81k 5* 8* 

7ft 7V. 7ft— ft 
4% 41k 4% 

M 2ft Zft 
11 10ft 11 + ft 

25% 27% 22W— ft 
4ft 4 4 — W 

2* 2* 2* + ft 

3ft 2b 2b 

“nv* 

12b 12% 12% — W 
9b 9ft 9% 

17W 16b 16b— ft 
34 34 34 + ft 

I* lb lb 
lb IM lft— ft 
13M UVk lift + % 
IBM 10b 10b 
6b 6b 6b— % 
13ft 12 TZft 
71k 7 7 — ft 

16 TOM TOb- ft 
lib im nw 

10 9* 9b 

30% 20% 10% + % 
IBM IBM 18M + % 

5b 5* 5* + ft 

2* 2* 2*— ft 

18b TOM 18* — ft 

X * ^+M 

12ft 12*4 12%—% 

4ft 4 4 — ft 

7* 7W 7* + % 
Sft 6 6 —ft 

3* 3% 3h — ft 
14* 13* 14* +1% 
6* 6b 6b + ft 
BM 8b 8b— ft 
ISM TOft TOft 
6b 6b 6b— ft 
19 16b 18b— b 

11 TOb 11 
35* 34b 25% + ft 
24* 34* 34*+ % 

IW 1 1 

iob 10% iob+ b 

BO 79* a 
23ft 73* 23b- ft 
3W 3. Ift— ft 
14b 13* 13*- b 
2% 3 2 

Jft 3b 3H 
Uft TOft 13ft— b 

4* 4* 4*— ft 

7b 7% 7b + ft 
11b 11% lib 
Sft S Sft + w 
ZM 2b 3b 
1% 1 1 
13b 13b 13b— ft 
SM Bb ib— % 
Sb Sft 8% — b 
8ft 8 Bft 
17* I7ft TOft— % 
24% *4 24 — ft 

16 TOM 15*— b 
» 3b 3b 
8 7* 7M 

lb IM Ib 
14* 14* Mb + ft 
21 ft 21% 31ft + ft 

3 3 I + ft 
W% 13 12ft + ft 

Sft 3 3 

n 12* 12*— % 

17ft 16M TOb— ft 

4 3* 3M— ft 

4 5* Sb 

ift ift 4% 

7* 7M 


PORK BELLIES (CME) 

38J00 IbS.- cents POT Ib. 

BUS 60.95 Fed 7135 77J0 

8120 60.10 Mot 77.25 77M 

8200 61.15 MOV 7BJ0 7X80 

8247 6X15 Jld 7840 7X75 

8065 4020 Aug 75.50 7X90 

75.15 6X13 Fob 7023 7025 

7X0 64J0 Mar 7025 7025 

Est. Sales MSI Prev. Sole* 8J15 
Prav. Day Open lid. 1X254 apsso 


7690 7720 
76JS 7A9S 


78.10 7120 
7X10 7X20 


— J7 


7X15 7U0 
69 JO 69 JO 


— J5 
— JO 


Pood 


COFFEE C (NY CSCE) 

37J00 lbs.- cents per Fb. 

15150 12X50 Mar 14QJD 14220 

1 5200 13201 May I3BJ0 09.45 

14920 1IL00 Jul 137 JO 13X00 

147J0 12730 Sep 13SJHI 136X5 

141 30 12925 Dec 134-00 134.75 

11X00 T2BJD Mar UX23 13325 
13X10 U100 May 1322 13225 

EsL Sales 2010 prav. Sales 1.117 
Prav. Day Ocen int 1X112 dp 231 
SUGAR WORLD Tl (NTCSCE) 


14025 

13725 

13725 

13580 

ULOO 

13X25 

13225 


14X07 

139J7 

137.98 

136X5 

134.90 

13X38 

13X25 


+1A9 

+UD2 

+1.13 

+1477 

+1JD 


+IJ5 


1 12+00 1 bs.- cents per fb. 
HID 114 Jan 

110 

330 

110 

118 

—m 

TWJ 

4+3 

Mor 

404 

418 

XS2 

414 

++7 

1000 

XJ4 

Moy 

X37 

4 49 

437 

445 

-MJ6 

995 

403 

Jul 

X6B 

X79 

446 

473 

++5 

935 

X90 

Sep 

492 

X9S 

4*2 

49* 

+.11 

905 

5+7 

Oct 

5.12 

521 

in 

118 

+JM 

900 

505 

Jan 

505 

5+0 

504 

565 

+JN 

9J3 

6+2 

Mar 

6+7 

X18 

407 

XII 


600 

600 

MOV 




6+2 

++7 


Est. Sales 5A3D Prav.Sales <168 
Prev. Day Open Int. 79256 off 547 
COCOA (NTCSCE) 


10 metric tans- Soar tan 
3570 1988 Mar 

2057 

2057 

2031 

2041 

2570 

TfiM 

MOV 

2075 

2075 

2061 

2064 

2400 

2050 

Jul 

2070 

2073 

2068 

2061 

2415 

2065 

Sea 

2074 

2074 

2074 

2066 

2337 

2095 

2020 

2020 

Dec 

Mar 




2025 

2025 


—TO 
—8 
— 1 


—11 

—11 


High 


Law 


Open Hiatt Low 


— Prav. Solos 947 

Prev. Dav Open 1 nr. 2MBB up 2*4 
ORANGE JUICE (NTCU 

vmrfi . U9J# «A5 


do** Os 
3015 — U 


18550 11B* 

18500 151 JO 
164X5 USJO 
181 JO UUO 

nun mud 

180JO UUO 
MSAO UUO 


MOT 16X00 U X2S 
MOV 16X70 M3JD 
JUl 16X10 TO4JD0 
Sep 161J5 U225 
Nov 16075 14125 
Jan 19X75 16050 
Mar 15925 159 JS 


X5U0 

UUO 

U2A0 

16290 

16L55 

TOD2S 

19925 

15925 


EsL SdfoS 450 Prev. Sales 634 

PtmIdov Open InL 8A44 of!73 


166.10 +A0 

UX8S +US 
16X35 +20 

16100 +25 

16225 +A5 

16135 +US 
16050 +JS 
16000 —25 

16030 ->36 


Metals 


COPPER (COMEJO 
SSJUtbs^ cental nor tb. 


9X00 


9320 

9X50 


5180 Jan 5420 5620 55.90 

Fob 

5550 Mar 57A0 5X30 S6J0 

56A0 May SBJS JXTO TO JO 

57.W Jul 5X75 5X15 SMS 

57 JO Sea 3935 3935 39M 

59JO Mar 4)20 ALTO 61 JO 

6X05 MOV 4X40 6250 6235 

4M5 Jul 6150 63J0 6XM 

4X70 SOP 6325 6X75 4175 

POC 6QJ5 6X60 60.10 
Ext. Sales 5J00 Prav.Sales MOp 
Prav. Day Open hd. S7J32 off UNA 


SM® 


S3 


-J5 


■XIO 

8420 


srw 


74J0 

7L*0 

70.90 


6130 

4X00 

6X75 

6358 

60LN 


SILVER (COMEX) 


5+00 lrava» cents ear tray ac. 
15730 6340 Jan 635+ 

MU 

6210 

625.1 

7230 

63X5 

Feb 

646+ 

6445 

MU 

095 


634+ 

Mar 

647+ 

6510 

6400 

66*3 


644+ 

May 

61X0 

MLS 

651+ 

7 

1461+ 

651+ 

Jul 

643+ 

<710 

4410 

4lM 

mu 

665+ 

Sea 

679+ 

600+ 

<710 

A?4-l 

1230+ 

4H+ 

Dec 

6 K+ 

7000 

690+ 

691 J 

1915+ 

mu 

687+ 

70X0 

Jan 

Mar 

7118 

71X+ 

708+ 

<97+ 

3880 

1048+ 

70*J 

Mm 

725+ 

>25+ 

721+ 

7214 

945+ 

940+ 

797+ 

765+ 

JUf 

Sep 

756+ 

75SA 

7sas 

7343 

7493 


—226 


-3X4 

—2X7 


Eat. Soles _ Prav.Sales BBSS 
Prav. Day OnonhtL N.DS off 1211 
PLATINUM (NYME) 

SD troy o%> OoKara per trov ac. 

447 JO 20550 Jan 21X80 29X80 28BJ0 

447 JO 21" Apt 296JD 39X50 29X00 

449 JO 29X50 Jul 304AO X4A0 30000 

39X00 30X50 Oct 311.00 311. TO 30X50 

37X50 31X08 Jon 31550 31550 313J0 

EsL Sales 1384 Prav.Sales 907 
Prav. Day O poo InL 15+74 upaO 


28920 

29450 

30130 


31520 


PALLADIUM OfYMEI 

IX tray ar- do hors per az 
I29J0 I27X Jan TO65D 12450 U4J0 

16150 T2X25 Mar 12600 12665 El JO 

159 JO 12325 Jun 12650 1X650 12125 

14900 12X35 Sep 12625 12625 12425 

DOC 127 JB I27JM 12450 
Est. Sates 387 Prav.Sales 163 
Prav.Osy Open InL 6J» »H6& 


12X90 

12290 


—400 


12X90 


51450 

51000 


GOLD (COMEX) 

MO tray at- notion per tray ez. 

33150 SOLDO Jen 287 JO 307 JO 30550 

30660 Feb 31050 11200 307JO 

31020 APT 31L20 31600 31 LOO 

315J0 Jan 319X 32050 31630 

319J0 Aua 32400 32500 32200 

32500 OC1 

33000 Dec 334J0 334J0 33058 

33720 Feb 

34300 APT 347J0 34700 347JN 

34100 Jun 35290 35290 3SX90 

35500 Aug 3S9J0 399J0 35X70 

34700 Oct 

Est. Solos 29000 Prev. Sales 15J63 
Prev. Day OnonlntU7A« VP9Z 


49X00 
489 JO 


49680 

42520 


3S&70 



Financial 


US T. BILLS (IMM) 


» million- ptaoMOO od. 
9195 07J9 Mor 

9179 

91+5 

9134 

91.75 

9106 

87.14 


9138 

91 J4 

9133 

9138 

*1+2 

SXM 

Sep 

9037 

90+9 

*077 

*08* 


0537 

Dec 

9X49 

9009 

9005 

W0* 

9027 

8X60 

Mar 

90.11 

9X18 

9X18 

9X18 


87+1 


89+5 

89+5 

89+5 

•9+7 

»ji oxso 

Est. Sates 

See 

Prev. Sates 4782 


09*6 


-01 


Prev. Day Open int 40206 oftiSi 
10 YR. TREASURY (CBT) 

SI 00000 prln- PtsA32nes OflWPCt 



70-25 

Mar 

80-10 K>-18 

•0-7 

•59 

8V7 

85-23 

78-28 

7X9 

75-11 

75-13 

Jun 

Sep 

Dee 

79-22 79-27 

79-21 

79-22 

790 

78-19 

78-23 

75-18 

Mar 

785 78-5 

78-4 

784 

78-9 

780 

Jun 

77-23 77-33 

77-92 

77-22 

Est. Sates 

Prav.Sales 1157 




Prev. Dav Open Int 39359 op 261 
US TREASURY BONDS (CBT) 


(Spd-flO 

77-15 

o+ooWi istosot roopett ' 
57-27 Mar 71-11 71-38 

71-15 

71-18 

77-15 

57-20 

Jun 

70-24 

710 

7X22 

7X26 

7X2 

57-10 


7X5 

7X13 

7X3 

1X6 

72-30 

54-29 

mot 

69-1 

69-10 

69-1 

*9-5 

7X6 


6X15 

6X27 

6X15 

6X24 

69-25 

56-29 


6X6 

6X12 

<8-4 

6X12 

89-11 

68-7 

68-11 

67-9 

56-25 

56-27 

64-3 

<4-2! 

Dec 

Mor 

Jun 

Sap 

69-15 

69-2* 

49-15 

<9-30 

47-23 

47-14 

67-6 

EsL Sates 

Prev.Saies 59+01 




+2 

+4 


+127 

+TO 

+12 

+U 


Prev. Day Open lot J25A64 up2JB 
GNMA (CBT) 

S10X000 Ptin- PtsX32ndset TOO pd 
<61 57-5 Mar 69 (M 

69-5 57-17 Jim 68-15 68-16 

68- M 59-13 Sep 

68-13 5+4 Dec 

67-15 58-20 Mar 

67+ 58-25 Jun 66-14 64-14 

Est. Sales Prav. Safas 229 

Prav. Dav Open M. 8J72 oft 81 


68-29 694 
68-12 68-12 
47-25 
47-6 
6641 

66-12 66-12 


« 


+6 


CERT. DEPOSIT (IMM) 

SI million- pis of TOO act 
91.90 8606 Dec 9150 91J0 

91.17 8SA3 Mar 9028 9105 

90J5 B5J0 Jun 90AB «L41 

9006 8500 Sep 89+5 86+5 

S9J3 S5J4 Dee 

89.10 06J6 Mar 

BXBO 8643 Jun 

8706 87+6 SAP 

Est. Sales Prev. Soles 173 

Prav. Day Opan Ini. ISAM up 18 


6123 6127 
90.93 90.99 

9042 91UZ 
89+3 89+3 
89 JO 
RB 
■Uf 
■BSD 


^09 
— J2 
— 02 
+01 
— vl4 
—.15 
—.TO 
— .16 


EURODOLLARS (IMM) 
Slmllllan-pBPtlMpcL 
90+3 85.14 M or 9058 9X68 

9023 8X49 Jim 9001 9X10 

8924 *4-53 Sep 89A7 B9J7 

W20 8400 Dec 8902 89.13 

88+2 86-10 Mot 8X73 8823 

8X61 8623 Jun 8X27 8X37 

EL31 87-08 SOP 

Est. Soles Prav.Sebs 7082 

Prev. Day Open InL 64+15 up 743 
BRITISH POUND (IMM) 

8 per pound- 1 Fulnf equals M0D01 
LSI 70 1.1568 Mar 1.16S0 LTO50 

1-3350 1.1588 Jun 1.M8S 1-1645 


9054 9X58 
89+4 9004 

89A6 5935 
mm 89.13 
8X23 8X76 
■KJ7 8X42 
8X12 


—a 

+0i 

+02 

+03 

■MB 

+01 


1.1565 1.1585 
1.1565 1.1580 


High 


Low 


Open High Law Ctose Ota. 


14*59 1.1*00 Sea 

1.1715 LUSH Dec _ 

£*(. Soles JWOJ Prav. Mas 876 
Prav. Day Open lid, T4J90 up 184 

CANADIAN DOLLAR (IMM) 

W'TSMSTb 7W -7W 'j 
7835 7446 Jan 75*5 7545 

7S85 75S7 SOP J9M 25*4 

jus JM Dec 

EstSatei 232 Prev, Sales 459 
Prav, Day Open M. XTHattB 


U5» 

M9TO 




FRENCH FRANC ((MM3 

Sner frune- 1 paint evat* 8M6061 

.11905 .10395 Mar 

.IMS .18400 Jun 

.10450 .10400 Sea. 

Est Sales Prev. Sotos 17 

Prav. Oav Data Int 343 off 57 


s 


-m i 


GERMAN MARK (HAM) 

Simr mortc l pateteauats 9X8001 
AIM J204 Mar J2S3 J2DB JIM 

7733 J2H Jun J»l 3XM 

35 M jam sap jaw jjh 


3W 

S St 


jm_ _J3*I Dec JW AN 


EtL Sales 11+20 Prev. Soles H 
Prav. Day OWN) IM. MAS* Off 153 


JAPANESE TON (IMM) 

Spot ven-1 eeMeeuatuUMOOl 
0644JS 006827 MW 004028+04029 004014 0O4OTO 
00400 004060 Jun 00061004063 00040+8*851 

004150 0*41 tO Sea 004MB +MH0 006095 004062 
004140 004151 Dec +04140 

EsL Sales IMS Prav.Sales MB 
Prev. Day Open KM. 1X734 up 27 


■SO 


SWISS FRANC (IMM) 

S — f Iren e - 1 petal awuaftOOJOBl 
-5CJJ J8M Mar J069 J6M JM JM 

AMO J9tt JUI 3W JW 792* 7630 

ADO 3995 See J97S 

Ain A045 OK AQ20 AOS M A028 

EsLSafts 1662 prawsatao 37** 

Prav. Oav Open InL 17+46 eft lit 


-4* 

=8 


Industrials 


LUMBER (CME) 
uajoobd. tL-Sper 1+00 bd. ». 

23170 11030 Jan 154.10 UXCQ ... 

22X60 139 JO Mr 16130 16700 ISX 

22500 147 AO May 17100 1720S 166.1 

33050 15300 Jul 17X00 17400 1 

197 JO 157 JO Sep 175J0 175.90 1 

186.10 16700 NOV 1TSJ0 17670 1 

T870D 17500 Jm 

I9S00 13X00 Mar 

Est. Softs UE Pra*. Softs 1037 
Prav, Dew Open m. 9J8S e«2U 
COTTON 3 (NY CS) 

50+00 Hft.- cents per to. 




| K.Ml 

; . . ,,i e>.' AI«l* 

!'<1 ttfi 


" . s ‘Ml! 




tl 

s , .-Mr- ft 

'.v.'d !=■* AM 

4t*' .. 


.'oNcOfs r-.' '• ■ 

■+• ,*i A>w -T 


j .of' 
i .-.»*> ■ 


r i **. ii 

■ t tit- J6 


vtr.- 

.lit* 


IttiLMMJ 


7935 

6X12 

Mar 

4X18 

4X10 

7930 

1420 

May 

4X90 

6X90 

79+5 

6700 

Jut 

67 JK 

<7+5 

7700 

<7+5 

Od 

4X60 

6800 

73+0 

68+0 


1X50 

6X50 

7X75 

6935 

Mar 

May 

69 JO 

49+0 


EsL sales Prav.Sales ns 

Prav. Day Open ML 16+15 off 83 
HEATING OIL (NYMB 
42000 ea»- csMsper gal 
87+0 

8225 
8X60 
78A0 


Est. Sales .. 
Prev. Dav Open Int 


TUB 

Jan 

7410 

72+3 

Fab 

7530 

71+0 

Mar 

72+5 

69.18 

Apt 

71.15 

4X+0 

May 

7XN 

<735 

Jun 

Jut 

Jan 

Dee 

*9+0 





jSJcrtf®: 


OUT O* 


CRUDE OIL (NYMB) 
leraperhUL 


UOObM.-dollara 1 


2604 Feb 2676 2*74 
25.95 Mar 2U2 2602 
MR Apr 26+0 2X50 
May Zxjl 2X37 
Jun 2XU 2X15 



Feb 2X37 2X37 


Jan 

EsLSafts Prav. softs xao 
Prav. Oav Open InL 47+57 up 173 



Slock Indexes 


SP COMP. INDEX (CME) 
points and cants 

18075 isxjo Mar ITXC) UX7S 

18X70 15X10 Jun 17235 17X55 

03.90 16000 Sw 17X00 17X00 

Dec 17900 17+00 


EsLSafts saill Prev. Softs. t9g*9 


lft A0 16X70 
17X40 17X30 
>7X80 12508 
17908 179 JO 


Prav. Doy Open Int 4X122 oft 3 


VALUE LINE (KCBT1 
pahds and cents 

71000 TO4A5 Dec 17700 17705 

TMJD T6B.T0 Mar 183J0 18250 

197 A0 17X00 Jun UUO ttSJO 

EsLSafts _ Prav.Sales 1478 
Prav. Dor Open lot 4J58 off 223 


176+0 177 JS — JS 
WAS 18100 -JO 

nut mm — js 


NYSE COMP. INDEX (HYPE) 

patolxand cants 

KELSO 0X20 Mar 6X50 9X75 

moo 90+0 Jim M0.ro moao 

MSJ0 6U5 sen 

Dec 

EsLSafts SJTO PratcSafts A348 
Prav. Oav Opm lilt 7.11+ off J»S 


97+0 9X30 
6900 9900 
I DUB 


Commodity Indexes 


Moodv's. 


RouUrs. 


D J. Futures. 


Ctose 
965 90 * 
1,90+20 
T24J3 
24400 


Com. Research Bureau _ 

Moody's : base 100 : Dec 31. 1931. 

■ p - preliminary.’ f - Hoal 
Reuters : base 100 : Sep. IB. 1931. 
Daw Jones : base 100 : Dec. 31. 1774. 


Previous 
969 JO f 
T.913J50 
121D2 
2ttJ» 


Market Guide 


CBT: 

CME: 


CNcaga Board of Trade 


Otlajgu Mercantile E se w e n ap 

lorr Maricet 


NTCSCE: 

NYCB: 

COMEX: 

BfTME: 

KCBT: 

WYFE: 


Infernal tonal Mone tar y . 

Of Otlcaga MaroantJJe.Escbange-^, 

New IW osesa. Sugar. Coffee Exchange 
New York Caftan Entunn 
Cornmodtty Escbcniae. New York 

New York Mercantile Exchange 

Kansas city Board of Trade 
Nsw Talk Futures E xchan ge 


London Commodities 


Dee. 27 


Figures in sterling per metric tan. 
Gasoil in ui dollars per metric ton. 
Gold in Ui dollars per ounce. 


Aug 

Od 

Dec 

Mar 


High Lew 
SUGAR 

Mar T19JD 11600 11900 T19JOI19AOH9AO 
12X00 12X00 12500 12X00 12X80 127-20 
13560 133. 20 13580 13600 13700 13700 
14X00 14100 14X20 14300 14430 144A0 
14800 14X00 14900 15000 15L20 15L40 
16300 16200 16X40 16400 16400 16500 
169 OD 169X0 17000 17100 17100 17X00 
2JJ4 lots of SO tons. 

COCOA 

Dec 1040 1027 1029 1030 1038 1039 

MOT 1065 1056 1064 1065 1058 1060 

MOV 107B 1066 1076 1077 1071 1073 

Jly 1083 1073 1073 1025 1079 1^5 

Sep 1085 1073 1083 1084 1080 1082 

Dec 1043 1033 1035 1044 1037 1040 

Mar N.T. N.T. 1015 1040 1020 10S5 

291* tats of 10 tens. 

COFFEE 

Jan 2299 2243 2252 2256 23(7 2249 

Mar 2272 223 2270 2Z71 2260 2264 

May 2260 2340 2259 2260 2245 2744 

Jly 22S5 2239 274? 2251 2J41 2244 

iffl 2046 2248 tun 2345 

2340 2 m iTVi 2058 tut f.rn 

Jan N.T. N.T. 2210 2250 2210 2230 

2092 tats of 5 tons. 

GASOIL 

Dec 22100 21900 219+0 21700 215+0 219+0 
224+0 rmm MW m vt mnn t»w 
225+0 221J5 221+5 22100 22273 223+0 
221+3 218+0 218+0 21800 21 900 730 75 
216+0 715+0 21525 21550 71700 218+0 
21600 TU+0 714+0 2)400 716+0 217+0 
71X25 21X25 212+0 21X00 215+0 71423 
N.T. N.T. 712+0 218+0 715+0 21600 
N.T. N.T. 212+0 220L00 215+0 217+0 
1A52 tats of 100 tern. 

COLD 

Feb 312J0 311+0 21000 311J0 — 31240 

498 tats of 100 tray az. 

Gasoil eriam from London Pdtralount £>- 
dtoUA 


Jan 


Mar 

Aef 

May 

Jun 

Jly 

Aun 


London Metals Dee. 27 
Figures hi sterling oer metric tan. 
Sliver In pence per fray ounce. 


Today 

High grade cooper cathodes; 
SPOt I.IIX50 1,11900 

3 months 1.13000 1.131+0 
Copoer cathodes: 


P ra v to os 


1.135+0 1.(3500 
I.I4X50 1.147+0 


spot 

3 months 
Tin : spat 
3 months 
Lead: soot 


ZfoCisaat 
3 months 
Sliver raeat 
3 months 
AhimJnlvm; 
spot 

3 months 


1.120+0 1.123+0 
1.132+0 1.13X00 
9,940+0 9+50+0 
9,905+0 9+10+0 
367+0 370+0 
32400 327+0 
681+0 *83+0 
670+0 679+0 
543+0 S4XH 
55X00 


L137+0 

1.150+0 

9+4&+0 

9,905+0 

399+0 

33400 

H O + O 

401+0 

548+0 

560+0 


1,130+0 
1,151+0 
9+SO+O 
9,910+0 
400+0 
335+0 
682+0 
ABJ+lt 
5*9 JOB 
56058 


894+0 

917+0 


894+0 

91700 


Nickel: spot 4+70+0 4+00+0 
3 months 4,130+0 4.1U+0 


902+0 90200 
920+0 971+0 
XI 45+0 XI 50+0 
XI 70+0 XI 7X00 


| S&P 100 Index Options 
Dee. 27 


Chicago Board 


TO»be GolftLast Pvfs-Lasi 

Fries Jan (bb Mor Jan fbd Mar 

— — 1/M - 

— “ 3/1* 5/16 

is ft ik a/if 

9* 9/16 15/M lb 


170 

175 

180 


16% — 

Tl 12 
6b 0 
2 

15/16 4b 6b 

I 2ft 3b 
* 1 1/16 Ib 

1/16 7/16 1S/TO — 


2 3/16 3ft 
* <* 
10b — 


3* 

6b 

10ft 


Paris Commodities 

Dec- 27 


Sugar In French Francs per metric Ion. 
Otaer figures In Fmcs per HO ks. 


Htofl 

SUGAR 

Law 

Ur 

1330 

1395 

MOV 

1JB0 

1J45 

Aug 

1065 

1030 

od 

N.T. 

N.T. 

Dec 

N.T. 

N.T. 

Mor 

N.T. 

N.T. 


ocm 


+ 22 
+ 34 
+ - 
+ 35 
+ 30 

Jt-. 

actual 


Jly 


Dec 


Est. voU 1000 toM of 50 tons. Prav. 
saws: Ml lots. Open Interest: 18J1B 
COCOA 

Dec N.T. N.T. 1,970 2.100 +55 

Mar 2+70 2+50 2+58 2+70 + 20 

2+81 7+81 2+00 2+95 +16 

N.T. N.T. 2+80 — +20 

N.T. N.T. 2+BS — +20 

N.T. N.T. — 2AOO + 20 

N.T. N.T. — 2.100 + 25 

EsL vol.: 12 tots of 10 tonx Prav. octuol 
sales: 3* lots. Open intereel: 729 
COFFEE 

J« ftT. NT. 2000 2040 +15 

Mar 2000 2A85 2X96 2A98 +21 

May N.T. N.T. 2AS5 — +7 

Jty N.T. N.T. 2A54 — +11 

Sep JLT. N.T. 2055 — +10 

Nov N.T. N.T. 2X50 — +5 

Jon N.T. N.T. 2X47 — —11 

Est. VOL: 12 tots of Shins. Prav. actual 
soles: 0 tolx Open Interest: 292 
Srarce.- Bourse dv Conrmerca- 


DM Futures Options 

Dec. 27 


aBaseMEtafiK EsttavL 

fcGg ii n i Mg M gMB note aab per mart 


C e Uibsne pet +S sSB e 

Mar Jos Sart Mar Juu Smt 

— — — an — — 

US - - 0J1 066 - 

tw u - 074 1+6 

OJ* 004 IJ* IJ* 109 

an im in ii* — 

no* us are us — 


120 


Calls: 

Puts 


total *6L 1221 

Wed *6i. J34 OPOO lot 200*5 

wex voL SSOapoB tot. rnn 

: CME- 


Toronto, Bourse 
In Computer Pact 


International Herald Tribune 

TORONTO — The Toronto 
Stock Exchange is selling it$ com- 
puter trading system lo the Paris 
Bourse on an experimental baas 
for three to six months, the ex- 
change has annnnnmrl 

Paris brokers and traders will be 
using a computer in Toronto before 
the Toronto exchange opens. If the 
trial is successful the Bourse will 


buy the Computer Assisted Trad- 


ing System, known as CATS, from 


Toinl coll velum# 5X153 
1.157,132 


7* 


Total cull oasn sit. 

Total put vafefTK 41040 
Total out open Int. 227.729 
Indtx: 

HMh 14X97 Law 16198 Ctaoe 164+9 _(Ul 

SourcoiCBOe. 


the Toronto Exchange. Terms of 
the arrangement, announced last 
week, were not given. 

The CATS system allows brokers 
to enter, buy and sell orders from a 
computer ter minal thus eliminat- 
ing tne need to have a trader on the 
floor of the exchange. There are 
still traders on the floor in Toronto, 
and CATS is used to handle 800 
stocks that do not trade frequently. 
The Bourse will use the Toronto- 
based computers from 9 A-M to 2 
P-M. Paris time. 


Asian Commodities 

Dee. 27 


HONG- KONG GOLD FUTURES 
ILS+par OUBOI 

Ctosa Previous 
High Low BW Ask BW Ask 


Dec - N.T. N.T. 309+0 311 +0 31X80 31X00 
- T.3W+0 311+0 313+0 


jan_ N.T. N.T. 

Feb - 312+0 312+0 311+8 313+0 315+0 317+0 


AM _ N-T. N.T. 316+0 318+0 319+0 321+0 
jun— N-T. N.T- 32RBB 322+0 324+0 33X00 


Aug _ 32X00 32X00 335+0 327+0 329+0 331+0 
Od _ N.T. N.T. moo 332+0 33X00 336+0 
■ Volume: 23 Infs of 


SINGAPORE GOLD FUTURES 
UAtMrwstt 


Feb. 
Mar , 
AM. 


Mali Law Softie settle 

313.18 31230 312A0 3HL60 

N.T. N.T. 31X50 31240 

N.T. . N.T. 31X40 31X40 


Vol urne: 211 tots of 100 m. 
KUALA LUMPUR RUBBER 
MataysWn cents per kDo 


Jtfo - 
F«b. 
Mor , 

Apr _ 
May . 
Jun . 


Prav teas 
■W ASX 


189+0 1 8900 189+0 18900 

19X00 19X25 19X25 1 


19XTO 199+0 199+0 199J5 

204+0 205+0 2D4JJ0 


Votoma: M tots. 
SINGAPORE RUBBER 
SJpgppora cents par KHo 


20700 20800 20700 20808 

21000 21100 21000 21100 


BW 


Previous 
Bid . Ask 


RSSlJon— 17100 172+0 17100' 772+0 

HfSI Fob- 17400 175+0 TO40O 17X75 

RSS2Jon_ 141+0 162+0 ULOO 162+0 

RS5 3Jon_ 159+0 160+0 159+0 

RSSJJon- 152+0 154+0 1 52+0 

RSSSJon— 14X00 144+0 14X00 


160+0 

15X00 


K UALA LUMPUR PALM OIL 
Mdtevttau rtaeoftaFor 25 tons 


Jon. 


Mor . 
AM _ 
May. 
Jun. 
Jiv- 
SeP . 
Ngv . 


BM 

1J20 

U60 

1,140 

1,155 

L1S0 

1,145 


1.135 

1.135 


1J50 

1JX 

1J2Q 

U15 

IJM 

L205 

1-200 

1,195 

_U« 


Pravi em 
aw Aik 


Volume: 10 tats el 25 tans. 


LIBS 

1.186 

L150 

1.145 

1,130 

1.125 

1.120 

1,120 

i.m 


1330 

1,1*0 

1,195 

1,115 

1.190 

l.US 

1.180 

1.170 

1.170 


Company 

Earnings 


Revenue raid profits, in milfions, 
or* in local currencies unless 
olherwisa inefcatad 


United Stales 


2nd Guar. 
Revanue- 


Federcd Co. 


Not Income. 
Per Shore — 
1st Hoff 
Revenue. 


IMS 

31M 

7M 

0.90 

1915 

«4U 

1602 

102 


1984 

304+ 

9.14 

U1 

1984 

60X7 

1504 

1.90 


South Western Public Sve. 

IM Quar. ms m* 

Revenue 2050 197+ 

Net Income. 290 27+ 

Per Shore 00? b+4 


IF YOU GET A KICK 
OUT OF SOCCB^ READ 

ROB HUGHES 

WEDNESDAYS IN THE fHT 


Cash Prices Dec, 27 


ComoMMSty and Unit Thu 

Coflee * Santas. Kx 1JX 

PrirtctofTr 64/30 38 ft. yd _ L7& 

Steel bHftfs(PRU.ion 473+0 

Iron 2 Fdry, PtiUa. ton 213+0 

Steef scrap Mo 1 hw Pttt. _ 81-82 

Leod Spat. Ib — 2syZ3 

Copper efod- Ib .. . . 6X67 

Tin (Straits), lb 5.9334 

ZOIC E. St. U Basts, to 045 

Palladium, 04 — 127-131 

savor n.y. az 6333 


Year 

Aeo 


'ts 


m m 

3T3+0 


24-17 
47b-re 
633 7 


157 

X93 


Dividends Dec. 27 


Company 


Per Amf 
USUAL 


Pay Rec 


Aztec Manutoc. 

Boston Edison Co 


$ 


1-19 

3-1 


1-4 

Ml 


A-Amoal; M Meeft U y,- GXtaorftfty; 5-Saml- 
Annual. 


S&P Predicts 
Corporate Profits 
Will Be Flat in *85 


The Associated Prea 

NEW YORK — U.S. corporate 

ii • _* ■_ %n£fA 


profits will rise 25 percent in 1984 


from Iasi 



Saudi Arabia Devah&s ffiyal > 

Reuters j 

MANAMA, Bahrain tt The 
Saudi Arabian Monetary Agency , 
devalued the riyal Thursday froffi ; 
3J6to(heU^.dollario3J8,deat ! 
eis in the Gulf . j 
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_ s krvds but will be 
it” in 19S5, Standard 
1 . predicted Thursday. ’ 
industry in 1985 should 
have its first profitaUe year since 
1981, Standard & Poor’s said in its 
annual industry forecast, h said 
that the airline, automobile, chemi- 
cal and semiconductor industries 
could expect higher profits, thifn. 
they had this year, but that the coal, 
oil and tomebuildiug indnstria 
were likely to see profits Mr 
The economy in 1985 will experi- 
ence a “sluggish start,” said David 
BUtzer, tbe company’s chief econo- 
mist 

Mr. BUtzer said the economy 
would “strengthen in early spring 
and then register slow but steady : 
growth through the end of the 
year.” But he added that the pro- 
jected economic upswing would 
“probably be too hide and come 
too late to boost corporate profits 
much beyond their 1984 level" 

He said 1985 would. *be. a -real 
test of tire streamlining andiougfc- 1 
ening of American business .mat 
went on during the madstroin that 
was the 1981-82 recession." 1 
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ASEA Names Unit Chiefs 
In Portugal, India, Sweden 


By Brenda Hagerry manager to principal manager of 
HemUTnbJ* Swiss mvestaent services, based in 

LONDON— Tlie Swedish dec- Gencva - 
trical and dectrooic engineering H. A. af Petersens has been ap- 
group ASEA. AB has appointed pointed vice president of Swiss in- 
new managing directors for subsid- vestment services for Lloyds Bank* 
iaries is Portugal, Tndia and Swe- International, based in Hong 
den. Kong. Before taking up his new 

Tommie Bergman has become post, he was area m anager, busi- 
manyging director of ASEA Bio- ness development (Scandinavia), in 
trica tHa ; based in Lisbon. He the European division at the Lon- 
succeeds Joao Nuno Ferreira Bra- don headquarters. He is being sne- 
ga. who is raking up a post outride ceeded in that position by H, E. 
the ASEA group. Osihmd. previously assistant man- 

Named director of ager of tK bank’s branch in Porto 

ASEA Ltd. in Bombay was Aron Alegre, Brazil 
Thiagaraj an, previously bbmbm Named manager 
director of Flakt India Ltd., Caf branch of Lloyds 
cutia, which is part of the ASEA tional was Geoffre 
group. Mr. Thiagaraj an succeeds Ray C. Seamer suet 
Mr. Rer gman. ton as principal mai 

Lara foraeke has been appointed Peter R. C. Knig 

managing director of AB ASEA- vice president and 
ATOM, a unit based in Vastetas, for Mode© for U03 
Sweden. He succeeds Lars Halle, national He moves 
who has been manag in g director of from his post as i 
the company nnre it was formed in bank's Pittsburgh b 
1969. Mr. Toraeke mil continue as Montagu 

bead of ASEA Generation. pointed Robert I. 

Mr. Halle will become d epu ty manager of its St] 
chairman of the board of ASEA- Mr. Opiai, an execs 
ATOM. He wfl] also represent the the London-based i 
company’s interests in the interna- is atari responsible f 
tional nuclear market, act as a con- finance activities in 
sultant and undertake special as- jc region. He succet 
rignmems. A. Clarke, who is re 


r of the Taipei 

~RnnV lntexna- 


lioyds Promotes 
Keller, Others 

Lloyds Bank International Ltd, 
London, has announced the pro- 
motion of Ren6 G. Keller from 


High-Tech Uses lor Ceramics 


Small space 
advertising m 
the International 
Herald Tribune 
is less expensive 
than you might 
imagine. 


For price 
details call these 
numbers or 
your nearest 
IHT advertising 
representative. 


Paris: 747.46.00 
London; 836.4802 
New Yak: 7513890 
Frankfurt: 72.67.55 
Hong Kong: 5.4M906 


AUTOMOBILES 


ME8CE0ES FOB USA , 
B u mfa e w, oU tw*s ingnc A oriy or 
thort drted ovAile, occonfing to 
DOT/B’A, Bunde Automata Eqxxti. 
nt J972, SKBUndentwa W. Gar- 
neny. Phonat p|B381/2613TfeoS41145 


Weedier the iqrgad ulectino of endi>- 
5 ^ eaa^iriddcsac core m the world 
ROUS BOYCE. Mercedes. Porsdie. 
BMW, Mom*, da Tomaso, farther. 
ACCctro ate. 

Mora dun 1500 an am per um ad y 
in ttodc far iram ocfcde detvery 

IMPORT - EXPORT 
Tat (0(211 / 3380 - 273 

AUTO BECK& 

Suitfaertiailrtsse ISO 
D-4000 Duassaborf 1. W. Genwwy 


IMNttWNDI BaOBJMi 21 Gestel- 
- atxja*B-22il Zoeari.Ailwmp.te 
03384.1054 Tk 323Cli Tronsm B. k 
stoefc Mercedes. BMW. ASO. 


Busnes a immigrant 
visas TO USA. 

Sonud Joy Lswv, AHurnsv ( ^ 4^ 
USA humness to far busmea 
vita or permcnart ressJenty. Takpm 
USA 3S0SM or phone {2021 23 24617, 
1611 Conn. Ave. N.W7Wosh DC 
20009. W1 ba in London 12/27/84. *>1] 
797-2535 Sin Paris 12/28/84 to 1 /2/M 
<011 320-1551. Messages: Ftcrkfurt 
jDffl) 1344-145&Zwidil01) 711-92-07. 
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engines can be mass-produced. For 
example, ceramics are so hard they 
have to be machined with dia- 
mond-tipped tods, and they be- 
come- more difficult to fabricate as 
the size increases. Further, they are 
hard to join to other materials and 
their low rale of expansion when 
heated makes hard to pair 
with metals. All these difficulties 
have helped keep (be cost of ceram- 
ic parts well above metal ones, ex- 
cept for some special applications. 

Nevertheless, ceramics are creep- 
ing onto cats and trucks. Ceramic 
sensors in exhaust manifolds now 
provide information for the on- 
board computers that regulate the 
air-fuel mix going into the carbine- 
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tional was Geoffrey H. Clayton. 
Ray C. Seamer succeeds Mr. Clay- 
ton as principal manager in Egypt. 

Peter R. C. Knight has become 
vice president and representative 
for Mexico for Lloyds Bank Inter- 
national He moves to Mexico City 
from bis post as manager of the 
bank's Pittsburgh branch. 

Samuel Montagu & Co. has ap- 
pointed Robert J. Opiat general 
manager of its Singapore office. 
Mr. Opiat, an executive director of 
the Ltmdoa-based merchant bank, 
is also responsible for banking and 
finance activities in the Asia-Pacif- 
ic region. He succeeds Christopher 
A. ffcrlrg, who is returning to Lon- 
don, where he will have direct and 
coordinate Samuel Montagu’s cor- 
porate-finance activities in the 
Asia- Pacific region. 

WestLB International SA, Lux- 
embourg, has named Eckhart 
Mauersberger managing director. 
Mr. Mauersberger, previously a se- 


nior vice president of the Dflssd- 
dorf- based parent company, West- 
deulsche Landesbank 

Girozentrale. now co-managcs 
Wes tLB International with Wolf- 
gang Spehr. Mr. Mauersberger suc- 
ceeds Manfred Steinhoff, who has 
taken up a post in the accounts 
division of WestLB in DOsseldoif. 

Lloyds Bank has formed a trea- 
sury division to be headed by Alan 
E. Moore, who becomes group 
treasurer Jan. I. The London-based 
bank said the division would com- 
bine the money-market operations 
and foreign-exchange and deposit- 
deaHng activities of Lloyds Bank 
PLC and the exchange and money- 
market division of Lloyds Bank In- 
ternational J- W. Bullock, assistant 
general manager of Lloyds Bank's 
overseas division, will be seconded 
Jan. 1 to the treasury division to be 
Mr. Moore's deputy. 

Imperial Chemical Industries 
PLC of London has appointed J. 
Trevor Harrison treasurer, effec- 
tive April ]. Mr. Harrison, who has 
been a deputy treasurer since April 
1983, will succeed John Crowe, 
who is retiring. Named assistant 
treasurers starting March 1 were 
Philip G. Rngerson and Bernard 


Manufacturers Hanover Trust 
Co. has named Lewis Coles, Keith 
Dixon, Anthony Jones and Roger 
Mclnnes assistant vice presidents. 
They axe in the New York-based 
bank’s London brandt. 


Royal Bank of Scotland 
Group PLC has named John A. 

Barclay executive vice president 
for North America, effective 
March 1. He vriD be based at the 
group's New York office and 
wiH represent the Royal Bank of 
Scotland Group and its two con- 
stituent bonks — Royal Bank of 
Scotland and WflRams & Glyn's 
— until their planned merger 
Oct. L thereafter representing 
the merged bank. He succeeds 
Stephen Burrows, who returns 
to Britain to work in the group’s' 
domestic banking dhirion. 


German Growth Seen in ’ 85 


ton of newer models. Many of 
those computers are bmlt on ce- 
ramic substrates, and more sensi- 
tive ceramic air flow sensors, which 
permit even more precise engine 
control, are turning up on luxury 
models. 

As the fabrication problems are 
solved and costs reduced, broader 
use of oeramics in wiginr* is being 
forecast. 

At Garrett, “our program is 
scheduled to mid in 1986,” Mr. 
Buppert said. “By that time 1 think 
we wall have established the tech- 
nology to the point that an auto 
could put it into h$ product-devel- 
opment cyde." 

Thai could m«»n an automobile 
powered by a ceramic turbine en- 
gine by the early 1990’s. 


Raaat 

FRANKFURT — The West 
German economy should continue 
to grow in 1985, boosted by exports 
and domestic investment, although- 
a declining construction sector 
could act as a brake on expansion, 
both Dresdner Bank AG and Bank 
fflr Ge mein wirlsch aft AG said 
Thursday in their economic re- 
ports. 

Bank fOr Gemeinwirtschaft said 
gross national product in 1985 
should again rise at about the 25- 
to 3-percent rate estimated for this 
year, with the strongest impetus 
coming from exports. The gross na- 
tional product is a measure of the 
total value of a nation's goods and 
services. These GNP figures are ad- 
justed for inflation. 


In its report. Dresdner said. 
“The upward trend of the economy 
should continue in 1985. Major 
driving forces will probably again 
be exports and fixed-asset invest- 
ment.” 

Strong export performance is en- 
couraging West German compa- 
nies to invest, especially as the fi- 
nancial position of many has 
improved following two years of 
recovery and as interest rates have 
fallen. New technical develop- 
ments and the necessity of stream- 
lining operations also are encour- 
aging investment. Dresdner said. 

It sees GNP growth of 15 to 3 
percent next year, although fluctu- 
ations in exchange rates, and the 
consequent effect on exports, re- 
main a risk. 
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Bv Roger Shattuck. 362 pp. SI 3.95. 

Farrar Straus & Giroux, 19 Union Square 
Sew York, N. Y. 10003. 


Reviewed by John Gross 
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N OVEMBER'S issue of the French maga- 
zine Lire contained an interesting feature 
about some of the leading interpreters of 
French culture in America today. One of those 
interviewed was Roger Shattuck. who said that 
he considered himself above all a journalist 
and that he was proud to do so. A work of 
literature, he insisted, has a right to exist on its 
own terms without being cast in the mold of a 
preconceived theoty or dogma; and to do jus- 
tice to its unique qualities, it calls for a spirit 
that is journalistic rather than academic. 

When Shattuck, who is a professor of French 
at the University of Virginia, calls himself a 
journalist, it is admittedly in a rather special- 
ized sense. He is the author of some notable 
books, beginning with his classic account of 
the origins of the avant-garde in pre-1914 
France. “The Banquet Years." But he has also 
contributed essays and reviews to a wide range 
of periodicals, and he has now collected the 
best of them in a book, together with four 
previously unpublished pieces. 

The subject matter of “The Innocent Eye" is 
predominantly French and predominantly 
modem. But within those limits there is a great 
deal of variety. Shatiuck writes about the visu- 
al arts as readily as he does about literature. He 
deals judiciously with personalities as dissimi- 
lar as Antonin Artaud and Meyer Schapiro. He 
has the knack of fastening on an aspect of the 
author or artist he is discussing that zs arresting 
and dramatic as well as revealing — the use 
Balzac made of the double meaning that usure 
has in French (usury but also erosion), the 
philosophy behind the set of inscriptions that 
Paul Valery produced for the Palais de Chailloi 
in 1937. 
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SSSer 6 « Greek flask ^ Tass .° 

composer 67 Felix the clown 32 — L 

16 Consumers’ eg gnot ander 

advocate , city 

17 Hatching post 69 Feeble 33 Horse 

18 Where Ovid consid 

died DOWN *3* C 

19 Noted ■ 35 Soaks 

conductor ^ Roman 37 "Tell i 

from Genoa undergarment Gath” 

20 Purpose ZC^sseum « Sight. 

22 Spanish naval 3 43 Erotic 

station iSki? 44Gasoi 

24 Dish for 5='., servic 

Julius? sEmSS? 48 Renfe’i 

26 Scoffer’s cry 5 SEE 50 Best a 

27 Motorist's situation Feri* 

concern 6 Past 51 Vest 

32 Yonder 7 Where 52 "Gres 

38 Some dears Hercules slew footba 

38 Theater area . * lion 53 Florid 

39 Parts of Ali’s 8 Severe 54 Soigne 

rec. disciplmarian 55 Nurse: 

40 Lear’s friend 9 — T m a sounds 
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Across 10 Singer Vikki town 

45 Like Nestor 11 German dam 57 Kin of 
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49 Laboratory Belgian theaul 

activities musician "Red 1 

® New York Tones. edited by Eugene Moleska. 
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12 Decorate anew 

13 Memorable 
Belgian 
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energies of the irand spring from the sane 
source, that mental activity is ultimately indi- 
visible. The second key csiav is an interpreta- 
tion of the later art of Claude Monet, the 
Monet who withdrew to his garden and his IQy 
ponds — onk what he was really doing, we are 
told, was training himself to secln nature. what 
the physicals of his time were also revealing, a 
universe characterized by vibrating partidcs of 
matter and unifying lines of force. 

While a nonscientist can hardly hope ra 
judge the full validity of these ideas, both 
essays (and others in the bode in the same vein) 
are exceptionally stimulating and suggestive. 
The only risk with Shattucfs approacnis that 
he is liable to fmd himself excessively con- 
cerned with mental processes rather than 
thought content. One of the new essays is an* 
account of a “calligniia” or typographically 
shaped poem by Guillaume Apollinaire, writ- 
ten —or devised — in 1914. which Shattuck 
presents as the literary equivalent of tire inno- 
vations being made at that time by fabio 
Picasso and Igor Stravinskv. It is possible, 
however, to be persuaded that the poet sue-' 
ceeded in his aim of giving his lines "gaxnetriCf 
mimetic, and schematic shapes based on plas-, 
tic composition,” and still fed that the result H 
no more than a gadget, an ingenious verbal, 
contraption. 

Yet while Shattuck remains loyal to the 
avant-garde he espoused in “The Banquet 
Years," he has many doubts about what he 
calls — in another new essay and a brilliaal 
one — “the demon of originality.” Have ex- 
perimental artists considered the possibility, be 
asks, that we might be approaching “a flatten- 
ing of the curve of invention”? Have they (and 
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we) been misled by a false analogy between 
scientific and ani&ltc experiment? 1 


Hen: as elsewhere a strong current of conk 
mon sense runs through the book. It can alsq 
be seen to advantage in some timely reflection^ 
on the triumph of “the metaphysical picai 
resque” in so much recent ficuon — fantasy 
spinning out of control. Don Quixote taking td 
the road without benefit of a Sancho Ponza^ 
Not that he is an enemy of theory as such: but 
he reminds us that it is a lesser' activity than 
looking at individual works “with as innocent 
an eye as one can attain." 
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He is also equally at home with social history 
and with the play of ideas. One excellent piece 
(based on original research) lays bare the 
machinations of the international congress of 
writers that was held in Paris in 1935. at which 
distinguished figures were ostensibly mobi- 
lized in defense of freedom hut in practice 
dragooned into supporting the official Soviet 
line. Another essav, no less striking, analyzes 
the an of Rene Magritte and the mixture of 
amusement and apprehension it generates in 
terms of the Irish bull. An Irish bull, as the 
saying goes, is always pregnant. 

Beneath its variety, “The Innocent Eye" 
possesses a considerable degree of unity. Not 
of a systematic kind — that would scarcely be 
possible in a gathering of pieces written on 
such widely scattered occasions. But without 
being unduly repetitious Shattuck circles 
round the same ideas and comes back to the 
same questions. And bis boldest theme is also 
his most pervasive — a repeated attempt to 
relate works of art to nothing less than the 
constitution of the human mind and the nature 
of physical reality. 

Two pieces stand out in this respecL One hi a 
consideration of why Sigmund Freud and Paul 
Valery were drawn to write about Leonardo da 
Vinci ar roughly the same time; Shattuck ar- 


Jobt Gross is on the staff of The New York 
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Yugoslav Artist Wins 
Tokyo Cartoon Contest 
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T OKYO — Dusan Petridc, a Yugoslav 
artist won top honors Wednesday in a 
cartoon contest run by the mass circulation 
newspaper Yomiuri Shimbun. There were 
2,872 entrants. 

Petridc won 1 million yen (about $4,000) for 
his whimsical drawing of a painter on his way 
to paint a tunnel with cans of bright paint, ihey 
said. His entry and other prize- winning car- 
toons will be exhibited throughout Japan in 
January, organizers said. 

Now in irs sixth year, the Yomiuri contest 
drew entries from 58 countries. 
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1^1 however sensible, rake a 
long time to gain acceptance. 

One example is the upside- 
down method, in which a high 
cord is discouraging. This is 
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Unscramble moss-tour Jumbles, 
one letter to each square, to tam 
tour ordinary words. 
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now finding favor among ex- 
perts some 30 years after it was 
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pens some 30 years after it was 
introduced in Europe. 

Another is the Smith Echo, 
invented by I. G. Smith of En- 
gland more than two decades 
ago. It allows the defenders to 
indicate their attitude to the 
suit first led by a signal in the 
suit played by the declarer. 

A good example is the dia- 
gramed deal The defenders 
were using "attitude leads 
against no-trump in which a 
small card shows enthusiasm 
for the suiL The eight of dubs 


from West suggested tolerance 
rather than eagerness. 

South captured the dub 
king with the ace, no doubt 
regretting that he had not 
reached a spade contract. Four 
rounds of hearts were played, 
and on the lust of them East 
made a significant signal by 
playing the ten. This was 
“Smith." and showed a posi- 
tive attitude to the original 
sttit, clubs. 

When West gained the lead 
at the fifth trick with the spade 
ace, he felt safe in leading the 
dub queen followed by the ten. 
Lacking the jack. East would 
not have shown a liking for 
clubs. 

Now East was able to over- 
take with the club jack and 
shift to the diamond queen. 
South guessed right by duck- 


ing twice, but after three 
rounds of diamonds We>t was 
able to lead the club five to his 
partner's seven. Now East 
scored his last diamond, scor- 
ing 200 and collecting almost 
ail the match-points. 
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riinski Propels Nets 
Defeat of Pistons 


I be (hir Staff From Dispatches 

RUTHERFORD. New 
-Darryl Dawkins isn’t do- 
ll for his career sitting on 
h with an imury — but he 
a lot for Mike Gminslti's. 
foot-11 center from Duke 
ty has been flourishing in 
's absence, and Wcdnes- 
t continued his fine play 

NBA FOCUS 

■oints and 13 rebounds to 
Mew Jersey Nets beat the 
istons. 112-97. 

■ great feeling for me to 
iributed like this, getting 
is of numbers,*’ Gminsla 

asday night, Gminski re- 
ason highs of 27 points 
ebounds when the Nets 
Bernard King’s 60 points 
e New York Knicks, 120- 

past, I hadn’t been an 
art of the offense.” said 
“When yon get those 
an of the offense, you’re 
score IS to 18 points a 

■ National Basketball As- 
tetion, it was Washington 
ina 89; Dallas 124, Los 


Angeles Clippers 118; Milwaukee 
97. Houston 87; Boston 119, Phoe- 
nix 114; Atlanta 117, New York 
105; Utah 133, Kansas City 122; 
Denver 130, San Antonio 1 19, and 
Los Angeles Lakers 101, Seattle 97. 

Dawkins hasn't been the only 
Ness' player out with an injury re- 
cently. Abo missing have been Otis 
Birdsong. Mflte OTvoren, Albert 
King and Darwin Cook. 

On Wednesday night, they all sat 
and watched, sidelined by injuries, 
as Nets Coach Stan Afbedc em- 
ployed MDce Wilson, Kevin Mc- 
Kenna and Chris Fn ghr — all un- 
der 10-day contracts — in beating 
the Pistons. 

The Nets received line perfor- 
mances from three regulars. In ad- 
dition to Gminski, Miebeal Ray 
Richardson collected 26 points, 
nine assists and eight rebounds «tiri 
Buck Williams hud 24 points ^ 
16 rebounds. 

“We didn’t play with any emo- 
tion and it was quite embarassing,’’ 
said Detroit’s Kelly Tripucka. 
“Our pride was dented out there.” 

Detroit’s Terry Tyler, who suf- 
fered a broken nose in Tuesday’s 
loss to dte P hiladelphia 76ers, 
played briefly wearing a facemask 
to extend his number of consecu- 
tive games to 521, the longest 
among active players. (AP, UPI) 


\ i«k v i l i !’ii m\\ { \) 
\ 



•tons' Dan Roundfidd, left, with the ball on Iris 
.Trips, is aided by KeDy Tripucka for a rebound. 
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SPORTS 



Sugar Ray Leonard 



Pete Rose 


Mary Lon Retton 


Carl Lewis 


U.S. Sports in ’84: Implausible but True 


By Thomas Boswell 

H'ajJunpoa Pott Service 

WASHINGTON — The past 
year in sports was so packed with 
events, so loaded with new games 
and new leagues, so in undated 
with young billionaire stars 
breaking old records and so 
chock full of tales of human inter- 
est and bnman frailty that the 
realm of aiMfrirg IvMim- mflmwl 
to the point of bursting. 

When you Cry to condense and 
redigest it, the real shock about 
1984 is that those 12 months of 
sport seem as dense in detail and 
drama as several years put to- 
gether used to be. Is tms the 
Golden Age of Games, or the 
beg®mn| of sports satiety? 

• Sugar Ray Leonard retired 
minutes after a comeback victory, 
and Swale died just eight days 
after adding the Belmont Stakes 
to a Kentucky Derby victory. 

• The Washington Redskins 
had the worst Super Bowl defeat 
ever in January, yet, by Decem- 
ber, had redeemed themselves fay 
winning their division title again 
despite constant injuries. Mean- 
while; the NFL champion Los 
Angdes Raiders limped to a wild- 
card spot and were eliminated by 
the Seattle Seahawks. 

• Robert Irsay stole the Colls 
from Baltimore in the middle of 
the night; Leonard Tose almost 
ra nc hed the Faglfis out of Phila- 
delphia to cover his casino debts; 
and AJ Davis shock the NFL by 
going to the Supreme Court and 
proving that be could move his 
Raiders anywhere he wanted. 

• Pete Rose started the year in 
4,000-hit glory, turned into an 
aged bench wanner by midseason 
with the Montreal Expos, then, in 
September, was suddenly the 
hard-hitting player-manager of 
his hometown Cincinnati Reds. 

• The runner Cari Lewis could 
win the same four gold medals in 


Los Angeles that Jesse Owens 
captured in 1936 in Bolin, yet 
somehow rub the public so wrong 
that he ended the year less of a 
hero than he began it 
The connection between all 
these events, and many others 
like ihem, is their unexpectedness 
and, therefo re , the cumulative 
sense that as contemporary 
sports fans, we are always playing 
catcb-op, trying to digest the lat- 
est landmark, appreciate the 
newest hero. 

Doubling our sense of the den- 
sity in our sports calendar was the 
fact that tins was a year in sports 
when anything could happen, no 
matter how improbable. 

Perhaps a bigger shock than 
any individual Olympic perfor- 
mance was the realization that 
the Gaines were generally regard- 
ed — at least in the United States 
— as a major success, despite the 
Soviets’ badc-at-you boycott. The 
Los Angeles Olympic Committee 
turned a profit m the hundreds of 
millions, a first 
It was the sort of year in which 
the Chicago Cubs could become 
summer’s darling s by going from 
the next to last place to the play- 
offs b ehind a castoff pitcher 
(Rick Sutcliffe) with a 16-1 re- 
cord, then blow the National 
League pennant wiLh three 
straight losses, the last defeat go- 
ing to the Mmg Sutcliffe. 

It was a season when the most 
improbable collection of division 
winners ever — the Cubs, San 
Diego Padres and Kansas Gty 
Royals — could join the world 
champion Detroit Tigers in the 
baseball playoffs. 

No long shot or comeback 
seemed too ludicrous to come 
true this year. 

When Mary Lou Retton need- 
ed back-to-back IQs in her final 
events to win the women's gym- 
nastic Olympic gold, she did it 
When Greg Norman needed to 


make a 50-foot putt to force a 
playoff in the UiL Open, he be- 
came the first golfer to sink such a 
shot for such stakes; that he could 
follow such a feat by losing the 
playoff to Fuzzy Zoetter the next 
day was just another pie in tbs 

face of expectation. 

Certainly, the Los Angeles 
fakers spent the whole s gmnK r 
with just such pie on their mugs 
after blowing a seven-game NBA 
final scries to the Boston Celtics, 
who co uldn ’t touch them for tal- 
ent. 

Maybe one team above all oth- 
ers epitomized the that any- 

thing. no matter how ludicrocs or 
heroic, was possible in sports in 
1984; the University or Miami 
football team Two days into the 
year, Beanie Kosar led the Hurri- 
canes to the season’s No. 1 rank- 
ing with an almost unbelievable 
31-30 Orange Bowl victory over 
an unbeaten and supposedly un- 
beatable Nebraska team. 

However, in November, with 
Kosar still ar quarterback, Miami 
lost two of the most remarkable 
games in college football history. 
Frrst, it blew a 31-0 lead (an 
NCAA record) to Maryland, then 
dosed the regular season with a 
loss on a last play, a 65-yard pass 
by Boston College. 

Naturally, at least by *84 stan- 
dards, that final bomb of a 47-45 
game was thrown by DougFlntie, 
the bundle of charm and moxie 
who became the first quarterback 
in 13 years to win the Heisman 
trophy. 

Just as soon as a fan thought 
there was some certainty in any 
sport, be learned how wrong he 
was. 

For example, the New York 
Islanders, after winning four 
straight Stanley Cups, had the 
National Hockey League's top 
prize taken from them by Ed- 
monton. 

In individual sports, the same 


was true. Just as soon as evezy- 
body was sure that John McEn- 
roe and Martina Navratilova 
would never lose a big match, 
they st ag ge re d in the last days of 
the yeanNavratilova won 74 con- 
secutive matches, breaking Chris 
Evert Lloyd’s record of 55, and 
die won seven straight Grand 
Slam events; however, her Aus- 
tralian Open loss to Helena Su- 
kova kept her from a calendar- 
year Grand Slam. McEnroe, the 
victor at Wimbledon and in the 
U.SL Open, was embarrassed in 
the Davis Cup when his drfeats in 
singles and doubles were at the 
heart of the U.S. team's loss to 
Sweden. 

As in every year, we got a 
r-himcp. tO tip OUT haiS tO bid 
friends as they departed and wd- 
come new protagonists. 

Old Edwin Moses got his 
gold medal (his 105th 
_ it hurdles victory) and with 
it the tiKmf rnn fh«< had I nog es- 
caped him. John Henry, the an- 
cient equine of 9, won the Bnd- 
woser MUKan, prompting his 
owner to say, “The only tiuqg he 
can’t do is talk.” 

Kareem Abdul-Jabhar passed 
Wilt Chamberlain in career sew- 
ing, and Walter Payton surpassed 
Jim Brown’s lifetime rushing 
yardage mark. 

When we look ahead lo 1985, 
we already wonder what more we 
can expect from our phenoms of 
’84. 

We can never seem to antici- 
pate what actually happens. In a 
world in which our expectations 
seem to be constantly disappoint- 
ed, the arena of sports seems to 
deliver not only more than it 
promises, but. at times, more 
than seems posable. 

Maybe that is why our ghit of 
games, our orgy of overtimes, our 
banquet of balls, has not left ns 
jaded. 

Yet. 


Iowa Overpowers Texas 
In First Freedom Bowl 


Southwest Conference Longhorns, 
whose Cotton Bowl hopes ended 
with defeats by Baylor and Texas 
A&M. fell to 7-4-1. 

Bowl officials announced a paid 
crowd of 24.093 at the 68.000-seat 
Anaheim Stadium. The NCAA had 
said the game had to draw at least 
26,400 for future sanctioning. 

Long broke the school yardage 
and completion records early in the 
fourth quarter. 

He preceded a halftime fire- 
works display with the beginning of 
his own aerial show. Tlx 6-fooi-4, 
202-pounder, who fired 16 touch- 
downs during the regular season, 
threw far a pair of TDs and ended 
the half with nine straight comple- 
tions. 

The Hawkeyes scored two first- 
quarter touchdowns and led the 
rest of the way, but were on top by 
only seven points, 24*17, at half- 
time. A 31-point third quarter put 
the Longhorns away. 

While the Iowa offense was roll- 
ing up the points, the defense was 
doing its job, loo. Texas, which 
scored all of its points in the second 
quarter, gamed only 112 yards in 
total offense during the second 
half. 

“They moved the ball wefl in the 
second quarter — as wefl as any 
team has cm us all year” said MDce 
Stoops, Iowa defensive back who 
made seven tackles, forced a fnm- 
quartcrback play.” ble and intercepted a pass. “We 
mopped out of the just started playing a little better in 
ce with losses to the second half. 

“We made some minor adjust- 
ments at halftime and then shut 
them down.” 


United Press fraetnoDoaui 

ANAHEIM, California — 
Chuck Long passed for 461 yards 
and six toudidowns despite a driv- 
ing rain Wednesday night to power 
the University of Iowa to a 55-17 
rant of Texas in the Erst Freedom 
BowL 

Long, a junior who is e&gible for 
the National Football League draft 
although he may return to Iowa 
next year, completed 29 of 39 
passes and broke school records for 
passing yards, touchdown passes 
and coznpletioos. He was named 
the game's most valuable player. 

“It was a great game to end the 
year on,” Long said. “It was defi- 
nitely my best game. I felt hot. It 
was a great fedmg.” 

“He was everything we saw on 
the films, ” said Fred Akers, the 
Longhorns' coach. “He was as per- 
fect as I’ve ever seen a quarterback 
in a game.” 

“He’s easily the best I faced this 
year,” said Jeny Gray, a defensive 
back for the Longhorns. “He got 
the ball off when be bad to and 
found the receivers when he had 
to.” 

*Tve never seen a quarterback 
do whai he did to out defense,” 
said Tony Degrate, a defensive 
lineman for Texas. “He's probably 
the best quarterback I’ve ever seen 
and I’ve seen some good quarter- 
backs in my time. It’s definitely the 
best I’ve seen a quarterback play.” 

Iowa, which dropped out of the 
Rose Bowl race with losses to 
Michigan State and Minnesota to 
finkh the season in the Big Ten, 
finished with an 8-4-1 record. The 


Nebraska’s Football Coach 
Accused of Rule Violations 


United Press International 

LOS ANG ELES — Tom Os- 
borne, the University of Nebras- 
ka’s head football coach and one of 
the nation’s most outspoken critics 
of NCAA rale-breakers, has been 
accused of violating recruiting rules 
by Booker Brown, a former Uni- 
versity of Southern California and 
National Football League player. 

Osborne reacted angrily to the 
charges, which were made Wednes- 
day by Brown. 

“In past weeks and months Tom 
Osborne has said be wasn’t guilty 
of anything,” Brown said from hzs 
Santa Barbara, California, home. 
“He pointed accusing fingers at 
others and he's saying he’s above 
that, past or present 

“I can’t speak for the present, 
but lean speak for the past And in 
the past, he’s been very guflty of all 


the things he’s now accusing others 
of. It just bugged me. The man is 
lying.” 

Brown, who anchored the USC 
line in 1972 and 1973 and went on 
to play in the World Football 
League and for San Diego and 
Tampa Bay in the NFL, said the 
violations occarred in the spring of 
1972 when Osborne was Nebras- 
ka’s offensive coordinator and 
Brown was a highly recruited high 
school senior. 

Osborne, reached at his hotel in 
New Orleans where his Corn- 
huskers are preparing for the Sugar 
Bowl, angrily denied Brown’s 
charges. 

“Tm amazed that 11 or 12 years 
later all of a sudden the guy has a 
rash of conscience anti such amaz- 
ing recall.” 
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Taking Care of Business and Football 
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Lea Hachbora of 
of Washington as 


is wedged between Scott Stevens, left, and Darren Veitch 
tries to score In the first period. The Capitals won, 641. 


Coffey Scores 4 as Oilers Edge Flames 


Compiled by Ow Staff Front Dispatches 

CALGARY, Alberta — Oilers 
defenseman Paul Coffey took a 
night off from what he’s normally 
paid to do. 

In a game that matched the top 
two scoring dubs in the National 
Hockey League, Coffey scored four 
gmk including a dan-handed 
game- winner, to power Edmontoa 
to a 6-5 victory over the Calgary 
Flames. 

Coffey, on a fine with scoring ace 
Wayne Gretzky and right winger 
Jari Kurri. notched his 13th goal of 
the season at 16:46 of the third 
period with a shot from in dose 
that eluded Rqean Letndit) on the 
glove side. 

Coffey’s effort, which gave him 
13 goals this season, was the first 
time aa NHL defenseman had 
sewed four goals in a game since 
lan Turnbull did it for Lee Angeles 
on Dec. 12, 1981. Turabufl also 
holds the record for most goals in a 
game by a defenseman, five, set 


while playing for Toronto on Feb. 

Coffey attributed Ms success to 
moving m doser on the neL 

“It's just one of those things. I 
was in the right place at the right 
time,” he said. “I haven’t been 

NHL FOCUS 

moving up enough on the play. To- 
night 1 tried to do thaL 

“Over the course of the game, if 
you keep working hard, you’re go- 
ing to be fcamnate enough to come 
up with one.” 

Elsewhere in the NHL it was: 
Washington 6. Philadelphia 0; 
Hartford 5, New Jersey 3; Buffalo 
6, Toronto 0; Pittsburgh 6. New 
Yak Islanders 5; Detroit 5, New 
York Rangers 2,* Minnesota 4. 
Winnipeg 0; St. Louis 4, Chicago 3, 
and Los Angeles and Vancouver 
played to a 3-3 tie. 

Calgary winger La&nv McDon- 
ald knotted the score i~l only 52 


seconds into the thud period. But 
goals by Coffey and Kurd at 3:55 
and 8:03, respectively, gave Ed- 
monton a 5-3 advantage. 

Calgary’s AI Maclrmis and Rich- 
ard Kromm evened the score 5-5 to 
set the stage for Coffey’s game- 
winner. 

“You know the old saying: Nev- 
er give a sucker an evoi break. 
When you get them down, yon have 
to give it to them,” Coffey said. 

Coffey had opened thefiist-peri- 
od scoring at 6:02 with a wrist shot 
on a pass from Charlie Huddy and 
his second goal came at 17:04 of 
thefirsL 

The victory strengthened Ed- 
monton's bold on first place in the 
Smythe Division with 31 points, 12 
ahead of third-place Calgary. 

-They have a very good dub,” 
Coffey said. “We know that come 
playoff time they’re gang to be 
there. We’re just trying to discour- 
age them as much as possible.” 

(UPI, AP) 


By Malcolm Moran 

New York Times Sendee 

NEW YORK — The education 
of Derrick Hannon (ode a different 
torn last winter, a direction that has 
little to do with achieving a degree 
in engineering physics at Cornell. 
Last winter Harmon attended two 
seminars to learn about a business 
that has often, to his disappoint- 
ment, interfered with the business 
of getting an ed u c at i o n. 

He went to seminars on profes* 
oonal football, invitation-only af- 
fairs in Seattle and New Orleans. 
These were much more than 
camps. These were places w t 
dozens of players were examined, 
drilled, challenged, filmed, studied, 
compared and evahrued. In those 
antiseptic settings, far firm) the 
bands and the of fining np 

for the big game, all those athldes 
discovered how modi marketabil- 
ity they possessed, or bow little. 

And what Derrick Hannon 
learned was that he belonged. 

“It opened my eyes,” he said. 
“AD I really wanted was an oppor- 
tunity, and after the camps, l was 
convinced that was all I needed.” 

He has since convinced others. 
Hannon, a ninth-round diwce of 
the San Frandsco 49ers, the 248th 
player selected in the draft, wi 11 
play against the Giants on Satur- 
day in Ins first playoff game. He 
rushed 39 times for 1 92 yards in the 
regular season, and returned 13 
kickoffs for an average of 27.5 
yards. 

In his progression from Bayade 
High School in Queens to Corned 
to a Super Bowl contender, Har- 
mon has helped reverse the feeling 
that football teams should not look 
to New York City high schools or 
Ivy League colleges for tbor talent 

When Harmon was at Cornell 
and Bayside, he felt strongly that 
the football business was not yet 
supposed to be a business, and he 
went through an uneasy accep- 


tance. “Football doesn't rate that 
high on my priority chart” he said 
two years ago. 

He resented a recruiting process 
that forced him to miss class time 

and spend boors at night miking to 
persistent strangers. He wanted to 

high schod career as a quarterback 
of the Commodores, because of the 
fewer demands an a running back’s 

time. 

Late in the summer before his 
sophomore year at Cornell, Har- 
inon decided be bad bad enough. 
He told his brothers, Ronnie and 
Kevin, who were that at Bayside, 
that be had decided not to play 
football After misting seven days 
of camp. Derrick retained, he said, 
partly to demonstrate to has broth- 
ers that it was possible to succeed 
on a field each Saturday and is a 
classroom bom Monday through 
Friday. 

His career total of 3,004 yards at 
Cornell is second only to that of Ed 
Marinaro. He was graduated with a 
3.5 grade-point average (rot of 4.0). 
Kevin Hannon, a reserve quarter- 
back and tailback at Iowa tins year, 
gained an average of 6B yards in 10 
carries and threw for one touch- 
down. Ronnie Harmon gained 907 
yards and scored 11 touchdowns in 
his junior season despite being Em- 
bed to nine games by a broken leg. 
He was named second-team all- 
American by The Sporting News 
and earned honorable mention 
from The Associated Press. 

Once, Kmrni e Hannon heard ad- 
vice from his older brother. But as 
Derrick’s professional opportunity 
drew near, he was able to hear from 
Ronnie that the big-time is not nec- 
essarily that much bigger. “Every 
time we sp-^” Derrick said, “he 
always said the level of Big Tea 
players was not something extraor- 
dinary. He said, ‘Hey, you could do 
it.’ He’s always been supportive.” 

Now football is a job, not an 


intrusion. “Whereas the college Hfc 
is understood to be an amateur 
activity ” Harmon said, “that in 
theory is supposed to be fun for all 
who participate, and beneficial far 
all who partidpare. Those are the 
things I began to question when I 
went to college. When I came out of 
high school I had the Olurion of 
bow football is supposed to be an 
the college leveL I understood p 
football to be what it is.” 


pro 


1985 Monte Carlo Rally Canceled 


United Press International 

PARIS — The Automobile 
Club of Monaco announced 
Thursday it would not hold the 
1985 Monte Carlo Rally be-, 
cause it could not resolve a dis- ' 
pute with tire French Auto 
Sports Federation. 

The rally, one of the world's 
most prestigious endurance 
races, was to begin Jan. 26 in 
the principality on the Mediter- 
ranean coast. 

In a statement, the Automo- 
bile Club said it had given up its 
fight with the French federation 
over control of the event and 
payment for nse of French 


roads for the weeklong stage 
race. 

The Automobile Club and 
Jean-Marie Balestre, president 
of the French federation and 


moval of the Monaco Grand 
Prix from the Formula One 
world championship. 

The French federation de- 
manded that the Automobile 
Club pay $110,000 for use of 
French roads for the 1984 Mat- 
te Carlo Rally and post a 
$170,000 guarantee far the 1985 
event w cover road repair and 
policing costs. 


Though the odds of ma ki n g the 
United States Football League 
might have seemed more in his far 
vor last winter, Harmon chose the 
NFL for the rarest of reasons — 
because a spring season would have 
delayed the completion of his de- 
gree requirements. Sometime soon, 
after the season is over, he plans to 
consider what will be date with 
that degree. 

For now, his plans extend little 
further than a kickoff Srnm ~ 
Soon the range will reach a 
.longer, beyond his pro career. 

Tm getting a little (rider now ” 
said Demck Harmon, age 21. 


Budd to Compete 
In First Race 
SinceOlympics 

The Associated Press 

JOHANNESBURG — A tight- 
lipped Zola Bodd flew to Switzer- 
land Thursday to compete in an 
eight-kilometer (five-mile) road 
race Sunday, her first competition 
since the Los Angeles Olympics in 
August. 

The South African -bora runner, 
who became a British citizen in 
April, refused to speak to reporters 
_ at Jan Smuts International Airport 
' as she left for Europe, and a sched- 
uled news conference cm Saturday 
in Zurich reportedly was canceled. 

Budd, IS, has been engulfed in 
controversy since she left South Af- 
rica secretly and was granted Brit- 
ish citizenship in rime to ran for 
Britain in the Games. South Africa 
is banned from most international 
sports competitions because of its 
system of racial separation, apart- 
heid. 

Bndd’s dash with Mary Decker 
of the United Stales in the 3.000- 
meier race ended with a collision 
that left Decker in tears on the 
infield. Budd was disqualified 
briefly, then reinstated to a sev- 
enth-place finish. 

She announced in November 
that she was giving np her interna- 
tional career and would stay in 
South Africa, but than re ver se d 
herself and said she would run in 
Zurich and decide her future lat«r 
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Another Pastrami Year 


By Russell Baker 

N EW YORK — Death came in 
January and again in Novem- 
ber. but in October there was a 
birth toward helping balance the 
ledger, and July brought an acci- 
dent that might have been very 
bad, but wasn’t, though it necessi- 
tated buying another car. 

There was a b lizzar d in March. 
April brought five consecutive days 
of rain, which followed a five-day 
cold and led immediately to a four- 
day bout of miseries attributed to 
“a virus.” April phooey. 

May: Took some hard-io-please 
friends to a new restaurant in our 
neighborhood; they were not 
pleased. Attended a wedding, saw 
two plays on Broadway, went to 
Washington for an evening where a 
hospitable Englishman picked up 
the dinner tab in Georgetown. De- 
lightful sensation of Uving elegant- 
ly- 

□ 


celebrate. Shortly afterward, a year 
that had been notably devoid of 
surprises failed again to surprise us. 

Thus Geraldine Ferraro failed to 
be elected the first woman nee 
president and the public-opinion 
polls failed to be ridiculously 
wrong in their political forecasts. 

These failures followed the pat- 
tern of failure established a month 
earlier when the Chicago Cubs bad 
failed to win the National League 
pennant It was now clear that 1984 
was to end as a year in which life’s 
inevitabilities would prevail over 
the delightful possibility of sur- 
prise. 

□ 

And so it proved. By December. 


Mitgang and I were still lunching 
i at the Bird- 


regularly on pastrami 
in-Bush Delicatessen. ‘‘Why don’t 
we. just once, order the salami and 
eggs?” asked Mitgang after five 
consecutive days of pastrami on 


Those fruit trees planted on the 
hillside back in April immediately 
after the five days of rain, the day 
before the four-day “onset of hate- 
ful virus” — as it is described in the 
calendar — those fruit trees aD 
dead by end of May? Right. 

Dead, too, by early June, the 
Baltimore Orioles, blowing three 
big ones to the Detroit Tigers while 
we bake in a concrete oven in Balti- 
more, making June hateful 
What is so unbearable as five 
consecutive days of insufferable 
heat in June coinciding with the 
total collapse of the Orioles? 

Summer: Thousands of miles 
away, Democrats and Republicans 
took turns bawling and howling at 
TV cameras, bits and pieces of 
which we heard now and then wide 
canvassing the tube fra baseball 
Unreality was intense. 

Reality was the four consecutive 
days, recorded right here in the 
calendar, of “dreadful down- 
pours.” culminating on the fourth 
day with a five-inch rainfall. Again, 
though, it was- not followed by ei- 
ther a five-day cold or viral miser- 
ies. Instead it cleared in time for an 
outdoor birthday party for a 3- 
y ear-old female. 

□ 


rye. The question was purely rhe- 
me ans 


torical for be knew the answer 
1984 was not a year for surprises. 

If it had been, would I have had 
the five-day cold in mid-November 
after IS consecutive days of incred- 


ibly beautiful autumnal weather? 


'till, there were great moments 
of a minor sort: An anniversary 
remembered, a birthday remem- 
bered, that glorious day when it 
turned out that all the credit cards 
hadn't been stolen, after all, but 
were merely hiding under the din- 
ing-room rug. 

And, not to be overlooked, there 
were two deaths, a birth and an 
accident possibly designed to stop 
our grousing about lire’s predict- 


ability with evidence that we may 
also be 


In September, we discovered 
Barbara Pym and read straight 
through five of her novels in five 
weeks. In October, a friend reached 
his 75th birthday reasonably inta ct, 
and a large group of us gathered to 


blessed by fortune. 

□ 

The women who died have left 
gaps in the fabric of life, which the 
one who was bom is probably ex- 
pected to help fQl. It is a heavy 
assignment to lay upon such a little 
girl for both the others were con- 
siderable women, not easily re- 
placed. Still we all live by the belief 
that the assets we lose each year to 
death are being constantly replaced 
by the newborn. 

Here in the twilight of the year I 
don't fed too sure of that, or of 
much dse, except a pending year of 
blizzard, insufferable heal dread- 
ful downpours, five-day colds, peri- 
odic viral miseries and past rami on 
rye. 

New York Tima Service 


Honoring the Hard Lot of a Chinese Laundryman 


Eight pound iron, 
twelve hour day. 

Seven Day week, 
just to make it pay. 

Sort and wash, 
press and fold. 

Bitter rice 

on a mountain of gold 

William (Charlie) Chin’s song, 
"Eight Pound Livelihood " 


By Marvine Howe 

New York Tima Service 

N EW YORK —They came to 
the United States with 
dreams of a gold rush and found 
themselves holding only a heavy 
iron in their hands 
They were the Chinese laundry- 
men. and their numbers have 
dwindled over the years. 


In the boom time of Chinese 
laundries in the late 1930s, there 
were close to 5,000 hand laundries 
in the New York metropolitan 
area; there are fewer than 2,000 
today, according to Gem Ch in , 
deputy director of the Chinese 
Hand Laundry Alliance. Just 10 
years ago, there woe more than 
100 shirt-pressing shops and now 
there are only four. 


But despite his eclipse by mod- 
em wash-and-wear fabrics and 
dry-cleaning shops, the Chinese 
laundryman is being honored in 
Chinatown. The New York Chi- 
natown History Project is spon- 
soring an exhibition of photo- 
graphs and memorabilia tracing 
the washing shops of the 1850s to 



«uby Worfvnjyon/Th* New York Time 

William (Charlie) Chin wields an iron to demonstrate 
the “eight-pound IrveHhootT of a Chinese Lumdiyman. 


today’s large wet-wash factories. 

“Historically, the hand-lann- 
derers were the backbone of the 
Chinese- American community 
and at the same time supported 
extended families at home, 
against incredible odds,” said 
John Kuo Wti. Tchea, the 33- 
year-old U«S.-bom director of the 
project. 

“Chinese laundry workers are 
generally ashamed of their hard 
lives and so we wanted to express 
recognition fra their dforts and 
legacy.” said Judith Luk. program 
director of the history project and 
a 29-year-old oral historian who 
has recorded more than 100 inter- 
views with laundry workers. 

Initially, the Chinatown Histo- 
ry Project believed that in record- 
ing the life of Chinese workers 
they were dealing with an endan- 
gered spedes, according to Tchcn. 
Now, he said, it appears the in- 
dustry is ctahnwng, with the in- 
flux of new immigrants from Chi- 
na and the increase in 
Manhattan's working couples 
who have no time to do Uomdry. 

But Gan Chin, who is also 
manager of the Wah Kiu Wet 
Wash factory in Long Island City, 
New York, said there are still 
problems in the business. His fac- 
tory employed 44 workers a de- 
cade ago and now has only 21. In 
the old days, the factory turned 
out as many packages of wash on 
Monday— 1 the big laundry day — 
as it now does for the whole week. 

Chin, who came to the United 
States at age 17 and went to work 
in a small laundry owned by 3 
cousin because it was “the only 
opening,” said young Chineses 
Americans bam in the United 
States who have education and 
skills want to become lawyers, 
doctors and engineers, not latm- 
drymen. 

Although about 50,000 Chinese 
immigrants enter the United 
States yearly, according to Chin, 
the women seek jobs in the gar- 
ment industry and the men prefer 
to go into trading even selling 
odds and ends on sidewalks. 

In the old days, however. Chi- 
nese immigrants had only two 
choices, the laundry or the restau- 
rant business, according to David 
Chin, a retired laundryman. I ike 
many other Chinese, Chin, who 
came here at age 18 in 1927, want- 
ed to go to school and become an 
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June Chin, in business 33 years, calls it “a terrible fife.” 


artist. Instead, he went into the 
hand-laundry business and ended 
up in shirt pressing. 

Chinatown was a society of 
bachelors then because of the 
L882 Chinese Exclusion Act, 
which barred bringing wives and 
children from Chit ug . 

In those days, the Chinese 
laundries undersold their Jewish 
competitors because Chinese 
workers usually lived in the laun- 
dries, according to Chin. In retali- 
ation, Jewish Iaunderers put signs 
in their windows accusing Chi- 
nese Iaunderers of smoking opi- 
um and eating rats, be -sa id. 

“I warned my sons, don’t put 
your feet in my shoes.” said Chin, 
who lives with bis wife, a medical 
technologist, in Queens. New 
York. 


S1S0 for a band-pressed shirt on 
a hanger. 

“Soon there will be no more 
Chinese laundries in the New 
York area, because it’s too hard a 
way to make a living." said Mrs. 
Chin, who has spent 33 years in 
the business. A widow, she re- 
called the yeais when she worked 
from 8 AAL to 4 A.M. and the 
family lived crowded together in 
the back of the store. 

“It was a terrible life.” she said 


with a sigh. She said that although 
' tvs, the 


June Chin, a laundress who is 
not related to David Ctun or Gem 
Chin, is always on the move, 
checking dirty clothes, getting 
them ready for pickup, ironing, 
sorting, packing. After a fire re- 
cently in her laundry on 32d 
Street in Manhattan, Mis. Chin 
rented a one- room shop on 30th 
Street for $1,400 a month. She is 
not sure she can break even with 
the rising costs. 

She said business was slow be- 
cause many people do their own 
laundry now. with coin laundries 
and wash-and-wear materials 
common. Ten years ago she 
charged 45 cents to wash and 
press a shirt Today it is SI for a 
machine-pressed folded shirt and 


things ore easier nowadays, 
younger generation does not want 
anything to do with the laundry 
business. She has six children, in 
jobs ranging from real estate to 
the Postal Service. None will go 
into the bun dry business. 

The exhibit on the laundiymen 
will run until mid-January at the 
Chinatown History Project office 
at 70 Mulberry Street The exhibit 
later will move to the Statue of 
Liberty Museum on Liberty Is- 
land. 

One part of the exhibit is a 
poem, “Parents,” by Fay Chiang, 
who grew 141 in a laundry': 
they raised a family 
in the backroom of a laundry, 

JO': x 14.' queens, new \vrk; 

1950s ... 

he: worked 6 days a week, 16 hours 
a day. 

she: raised children, cooked, 
cleaned, sewed, helped work 
when there was time . . . 
the customers called him : Charlie 
and her: mrs. Charlie. 


Showman, Wifejon# 

(her Gisiodyof &r?e 
Rodeo showman Mostfe 5 
ana and his estranged wife 
reached a temporary c® 
agreement on 3 pinlO griding 
both want says Mrs. Mqumw 
attomev. Martin Miichdsoa * 
Montana. 63. h as riddq the 
Larry in the Tournament of 
parade for 10 years, StesavsJfoZ _ 
tana, a longtime Tastansemj * 
Roses marshal gave her the : - 

But Montana. 74. bant Owes vS 
bn Mkkcl denies this and sd . 
that he needs, the h*se.[ w m 
shows. Pending a fin&|4etiaion 
ownership. Larry will remain » a 
M ontana ranch, where both Mori 
tanas still live. Ether can nj 
Lam', and Montana ispernwiedi 

use the horse in his shows. Their 2; 

vcar-old grandson. Jeff, wfli ^ 
Larry in next week’s rose parade 


!?* 


U" 


* 

V: 


Hugh Hefner, 57. who sector 
himself in a fantasy castle*^ 
private zoo, told the Los Aagd 
Times Thursday that he set*]fo 
reason to travel in a world thai dc 

it of sex-related 

likens himself to “a king bla lij, 

empire,” rarely ventures outside i 
mansion in Holmby HiDvCalifc 
ma. In the first instaRmeat ptf 
tisfaed Wednesday. Hefner bid ' 
wants more credit and respect f 
his social contributions. Ik aid 
has spent his career woducjgio ft 
society from its guilt over ten 
nudity, and noted that heetasidT 
“nothing wrong" with sex With a 
mils. Haner said he still saBoup 
himself with beautiful wbajn a 
lounges in silk pajamas.' got a! 
said he is tired of being portray 
as an eccentric. seX'Ohscapd 1 
donisL 


^ Hasson of Moroceo s U 
ping Brazilian culture for; a meg 
New Year’s eve party — he’s flyi 
over students of a samba scfao 
complete with exotic, dunce 
“Were going to give a show of B 
rilian culture,” Joaoriato Ttfa 
head of the Beija Fkf —dr Hu 
ironing Bird — school said in f 
de Janiero before leaving for I 
bat. The show wiU feature paru 
Beya Flor’s 1985 carnival para 
which tells the stray of a ftopi 
Adam and Eve. The star of the E 
show, Marcia Porte, who m 1 
February p re- Lent® Carnival j 
rade will wear only a fig-terf, v 
not perform in Morocco. 



ANNOUNCEMENTS 


SUBSCRIBE 
to the 

INTERNATIONAL 


HERALD 

TRIBUNE 


AND SAVE. 


As a new subscriber » the 
tatomotion d Herdd Tribune, 
you cot save up to 42% 
of the newsstand price, i‘ 
on your country of re 


For detail 

on ihn sperid introductory offer, 
write It* 


■HT Subscription Department 
latAvenuo Qtarfes-da-Gaule, 
92200 NeuUy-w-SeiiM, Ran. 
Or tefc Park 747-07-29 


IN ASIA AND PACIFIC 
contact our local dtfi ibutm on 


I n tem sHad Herald Tribune 
1005 Tai Sena Commercial 8a3<fag 
24-34 Hennessy Road 
HONGKONG 
Tel: HX 5-286726 


COME OSB MINE NEW YEAR 
AT UNG OPERA. 

21 rue Oaunou, Peris 2nd 


An Ante neon style show to lari unti the 
wee hours for the tEW YEAR feast. 
We offer a holiday meal as flood as 
home. Far reservations dinner or dirio 
cal 360 99 89 


ALCOHOLICS ANONYMOUS h 
Pot* 634 5965. Geneva 
. Rome 394891 


LONDON, ENGLAND. Dine privately 
aboard hstaric ning ihp to Green- 
wich Reservations- Tefc 01 ■ 480 7295. 


PERSONALS 


SOMEOtC WHO W ANTS US to win 

Good lath deposit in plqa.naedn 

doom by phone specific info & 
mean for oommuncafian before poy- 
mere C OTipfeted. I wil be in UK & 


Europe loner Januay. Please advise 
!eai far con tort by 


your idem! 


'post. 


MOVING 


ALLIED 

VAN UNES INTL 


CVHl 1,000 AGWTS 
fa U.SJL - CANADA 
350 WORLD-WIDE 
FXB ESTIMATES 


1-M-S. 


PARIS 

(01) 343 23 64 

raANKRJRT sJKS 

(069) 250066 

MUNICH 

(089) 142244 

LONDON 

(01) 953 3636 

BRUSSRS: Ziegler S.A. 

(02) 425 66 14 

«NEVA ..JSa. 


Inn Mmring 


(022) 32 64 40 

SPAIN F.G 8 Stauffer 

(01) 2757348 

CAIRO ARM Von lines fall 
(20-2) 712901 

USA ARM Vot Unas fail Carp 
(0101) 312-6814100 


BAGGAGE moved v» Air/Sra USA/ 
Wariawide. Exes 
don 603 1266/7. 


'y° r **¥ 1 *- Exceg Btyfloy Cp,Lin. 


i474 4743 


AlPMA -TRANSIT. ftg. St. Honor* - 

90 75T Sea and or 


PAHS. Td ; 266 

Bopgage tool courtnes. 


CQNTRCfc Costbussws to 300 cries 

worldwide - Air/Seo. God Charlie 
281 IB 81 Paris . Con loo 


INTERNATIONAL CLASSIFIED 


MOVING 


INTERDEAN 


WHO BSE FOR YOUR 
NEXT INIBNAHONAL MOVE 


FOB A REE ESTIMATE CALI 


AMSTERDAM: 

ATHENS: 

BARCELONA: 

BONN; 

BREMEN: 

BRUS5QS; 

CADIZ: 

FRANKFURT: 

GENEVA: 

LONDON: 

MADRID-. 

MANCHESTER: 

MUNCH: 

NAPLES: 

PARIS: 

ROME: 

VraMA: 

ZURICH- 



REAL ESTATE 
CONSULTANTS 


NTBMATIONAI ARCHITECTURAL 

Ccnuritords provide fill range profes- 


aond services Eraa/USOidkirfng 
rrinabon of busines / 


ofaierfive exaiinabon 


ASSOOAV 

015514232 NYG 212-98M278. 


& uM/deagn op- 
ATSFW- 


USA 


FARM WBWNA . KANSA S 

Gl poof, gos. film mod ■ ary & 
excetotf hone breeAia. 
TORO MIBINAHONAL REALTY 
1819 S- Dobson Rd. 

Wrw* 85202 
(602) 831-0153 


REAL ESTATE 
FOR SALE 


FOR MORE REAL ESTATE 
OPPORTUNITY SEE 
PAGE 4 



DRIVING 

FOR PERFECTION 


EtemaSA Preasion Watches Grenchen. Switzerland 



REAL ESTATE 
FOR SALE 


CANADA 


Don 


1 Montreal Canada 


— 3 mn. walk from Place Viaona 


[near Cfd Montreal 
1100 sq. ft. of sheer deightl 


1 Bedroom, carpeted, 2 fully mirrored 
bathr o om s , 12 ft beamed ceings, fre- 
pfoee. «r corrftxmed. darm system, 
roari pestiqioiB btAfing m the area 
doorman. Tv security, ollappfcances nv 
duded Ourm gdore, bnck wafs. 
large wndows. Merry, many erkaL 
Must be seen. 


FOR SA1E US$179,000 
CALL 1514) 937-9293 
EVE. (514) 932-3003 


FRENCH PROVINCES 


MONTE CARLO 
Prinapdrty of Monaco 

Meet Exdusve New Pc 


V3a an Iha Roof 

Incredible 36(7, sea md mauntoinview. 
kr™ and spacious ap ortmen t. root 
garaan. Living ond <fc>ng room, itiubjv 
suite with 2 baths and drearwoam. 2 
bedroom with bathroom, buia vi kitch- 
en on the same Boor, separate guests 
apartment walk Swng room, 2 bed- 
rooms, 2 baths aid kitdren, 4 garages, 
4 ceIgis. Luminous condornmm with 
poof and tennis court. 

'■or any krfomx*on & to wet: 
JOHN TAYLOR AfO SON 
20 Bd de» Moutas. 
MonteCario 


(93) 50 30 70 


: 469180 


CAP HRRAT 

Moanificen i vita. 1900 style, amid a 
4JXB sq.m, park writ tennis, panoramic 
sea view, 300 sqm (rune space + 
raretakers bouse FV~ 


BJ>. 63 06310 BeauSeu 
Teli (93) 01 00 36 


REAL ESTATE 
FOR SALE 


FRENCH PROVINCES 


COTE D’AZUR -CANNES 


A real opportunity 

xxxrmenl 166 1 


splendid comer apartment ittiq/n 
60 sqjn. terrace n modem buiUng 
overtoobng the sea with a centeney 


perk, twerarang pool & terns courti 
living ' 


room, dnng room, 2 targe bed- 
rooms, 2 bathrooms, fully equipped 
kitchen, garage. Separate studio ■ pan- 
aramc view over the Bay of Comes, 
The [stands & EstereJ Mountans. 

A began at FT^OOJMO 
Rufc 1767 

Apply: jam TAYLOR SA. 

55 La Craisette 
06400 Carnes France 
Teh (93) 38 00 66 . Tlx: 470921 


COTE D’AZUR 

CANNES 

In the best residents area, modern 
upuln grt in a kraury reso c rc e wish 


park and swimming p ool, targe Kving 

room, 2 bedroone, * Ueiuunv. Lmge 


army terrace, foano south, panoramic 

*dinOTds.Tobe 


view over sea aid 
very reasonable price. F2JSOflOO. 
Mf: 1836. Apply Sole Agent: 
JOHN TAYLOR SA. 

55 La O aeette 
06400 Cano 

Td: (93} 38 00 « Tetae 47D921F 


NEAR GRASSE 


10 mies orriy to CANNES, Sbedraam 
homey v*a typical, pool, souna, 3 rfr 


kMien. 2 offices (couta 


bed- 


rooms). 4 ^M0 sq.m. ^aet^gordra eacy 


_ Non to 

„ Wed for semi-re»od 
Prior F3 300.030- 
to offer for a cukk sale). 

ESTATES, FXAJJA. 
18. roe Notre Efcsne 
06408 CAMCS CB3EX 
Tet (93] 39 39 00 Telex 461023 


supertiview. 




REAL ESTATE 
FOR SALE 


FRENCH PROVINCES 


REAL ESTATE 
FOR SALE 


CAP F9XAT 

MagnniCM Pi overt, ole town, 
modem, ponoranac wow of the boy of 
VUefrondie. 540 sqm fiwrej space. 
3000 lend. FCmOOO 
AOTriCE BO VIS 
BJ* 63 06310 BeauSeu sur Mer 
Tefc TO 0’ * 36 


LAKE GB4EV A -SOUTH SHORE Ex- 

eelleie properties kriceude rudbs 25 
km from downtown Geneva, du 
chdefs, saSnft surfing, iking, gotf, 


chalet-style hotel.^l7^rogro. siperfa 


tacotion next to 
nno. Ask for aur v itao dip . . 
80 . 20 99. IJtT, Frtadndwr.15, 
Fronkfurt/Man 


bo ski- 


MOUGtNS, very urgent^mder wriue, 

readerriial sumptaom 600 sajn. prop- 
erty on level vwth die park, 10 roo ms , 
targe 100 sgm. reoeptian with ftre- 
ptace, S bedrooms, 5 btrifts, ptay- 


roam,_ staff guarteri, guest rauuoj 


pool home, tenrto axjrt, pod, 25 
acre park. SS 47 Lo Crocsette, 06400 
CANNES Td: (93? 38 19 19. 


COTE D'AZUR. lheod*«ur-Mer. vww 

sea & Cannes. Loti For wla far sale, 
330-900 sqjn. USSI50/sqjn. Enws- 
common ftiwinq pod, tends. 
Write: Or. E hfatun. Tud«l 
77.6000 Fronkfwt/Mdn 70. 
(1^69-683169 from 7pm 


EXCOTIONAI CANNES CSraSETTE 

5-room apcxtment 1 B6 sgjrw, terraces, 

view Port Confo-Erterd, rinff-roam 
otIot. dosed goroge. F^SOOJXX). SS 
Ola Crabetle. 0SS0 CANNES. Tefc 
(93) 38 19 19. 


NAPOLEON U, luxurious cyrtne nt 

txddng with pod, tennis, ma^iificent 
4 roams, modsm, g^ a^ floor, open 


view over Cap <f. 

Oa Prom' 

87082a 


FT^lBOJoa ftdmodon 


A RESIDBriCE M NKZ. Cote D’Arnr - 
The lovCeri aportmenb, the best 
advice: a name - Promotion M om), 
1 9 bis Ave Aube\ Ande Aim Omm- 
ans Tefc (93) S’ 08 20. Open Sot. 


International Business Message Center 


ATTENTION EXECUTIVES 

PabEth yvar bodnoa mesuxm 
in Urn tmemaSanel HerSdTn- 


bcMte wberw man fun a third 
of a mLSon wnrien mrid- 
•vide, mart of wAam ere in 
fati'iim tmd induttry, w 0 

' H Jutf Is fax us (PtwU 


61 2595} before lOani. m- 

then wf 


*»ng ftiof we cat telex yea 

bodt, tmdjrour metsage w£ 

a Mm ifftans The 
k US. $9. TO or taxi 


■gw vttert per fine. You must 

tndude cam u ta M and vsriff- 

ebfeH&tt often. 


BUSINESS 

OPPORTUNITIES 


INVBT $25,000 

EARN $404,112 

{AND MORE) 


Ho riz ons 2000 k One of the Bed 
Investments fa Agrtailtore fa tho 
Unflod States today. It owns prune 
tend Nut trots gr owng. 30% average 
omud return for 10 yean prafedsd, 
inaeasng u 81% due to 


breduhrough 
university 
Unique 

flra fan' 

m EngJah. 
Contort: 



by pronsnert 
nop manogemam 
for InvnrTort 
Mrtend 
German. Arabc 
PLANSJL 


Av. Mon Repos 24 
CH-1005 Lauunre, Swhzeriand. 
Tdpn223512 71» l 25185h©JSQI 


FWJOARY SAteUNO on targe ed- 

krierdizad bans. The airiy comner- 
ad bank with a lep rnsent un ve office 
in London speadrona in ids serves. 
Arab Overseas Bow & Trust [WJJ 
Ltd. 3 Blodi Prince &L. London SET 
Td 735 8171 


LYON, OLD QUARTER- Owrnvng ho- 

tel**, 40 rooms, for sdc. Arwud 
temouer Fl.100,000. Pnce of bvnmess 
FI. 900000. Wffle B*< 1577, Herdd 
Tribune, 92521 Neufy Cedta. Fiotcb 


BUSINESS 

OPPORTUNITIES 


COMPUTER PORTRAITS 


T-SHIRT POTOS 
NOW M HAL COLOR 
ot oil-cash Ixirkwe thetf can «oti you 
SB000 • SI 0,000/ manfh. NswOTd fata 

Irani SIC 




r Co, Dpt D28 

F»tfacfurt/W. Germany. 
Tefc 069747808 Tbs 412713 KEMA 


FINANCIAL SERVICES 


BUSINESS SERVICES 


wn 

BEAUTIFUL PEOPLE 

UMIMITH) INC 
LULA. 4 WORLDW8X 


A comp fate sodd & business service 


providing 0 unque cdfodion of 
Wwed, verroJSf 


& mdtingud 

tdvduab far: 


FtaduortCrwuTieroQLPnrt-J’romotiore 
Conventioo-Trcde ShtmvPress Parties 

Speed EvertsJmage MakenWs 

Sodd Haris-Hariesete&dertainen 
Sodd ComparaoraJour gddes, etc. 


212-765^793 
212-765-7794 
330 W. 55th St., N.Y.C 10019 
Service Re 
Needed' 


PASSPORT PRGBIBHS SESOLVB) 

within 4 weeks. C ori m S13-2OJJO0 
rqrne. Only first parties in Europe 
with saious r e fa ren oBLlameco. 
A p ortodo 195. Abea/Alic, Span. 


COMMERCIAL 

PREMISES 


PRINOPAUTY 
OF MONACO; 

for riiops. businesses, 
edustrid premoes to buy/rert, aantart 

AGHM 

26 bis Bd. Pmie eae Q tortette 
MONTE CARLO MC 980)0, MONACO 


Td: (93^50^66 OO gxL 151) 


PROFESSIONAL IWESTMBir 

PORTFOLIO MANAGEMENT 

Wifaout Tronsartian Costs 
S200JXXJ Minimum 
A.G, HXWARDS • SONS, MC 
Atfrt Mr. A. Anderton, VP-faverimentS 
600 So. Cherry SJ-, Sale 100 
Demrer. Cotarodo 80222 USA 
303-330-1400 

Members NY Skii Exchar^je 
Eriobfahed 1887 


DIAMONDS 


DIAMONDS 

Ycur bed buy. 

fine demonds » any trice range 
at lowest wholesale prices 
drert (ram Antwerp 
currier of the fauw ond world. 
Ful guarantee. 

For free price wnte 

Joadrira G d d tart e m 


fatabtahed 1928 
Pdikamrirart 63fl-2018 Airiump 
Utgm - Tefc 02 31 234 07 51 
Td: 7T779 jyl b. At the Diamond Oub. 
Heart of Antwerp Diamond nduriry 


OFFICE SERVICES 


YOUS LONDON OfFKE 

OfcSHAM raaW 
Cooipr eh eta ve rcngc of services 
150 Regent Sheet, London W1. 
Tefc (01) 439 6288 Tbc 261426 


BOO BUSRCSS G9RBI 
99 Kebursmodri, 1015 CH Ansterdora 
Td: 312d3i 57 49 Telex 16181 
World-Wide BudneB Cairns 


YOUR OHKE M PAHS: TELEX, 

ANSWB3NG S8MCE, secresvy, 

•nands, maibox. Bve 24H/doy. 
TeLPAf : 6099595. 


PAHS ADDRESS, _ 

Sinn 1 957 LS^. provides _ 
telex, meeting rooms. 5 rue d'Artoa, 
75008. Td: 3» 47 04. Thu 642504. 


FRENCH PROVINCES 


COTE D'AZUR. lOkms. Comes, luxun- 

e. 9 bedrooms. 


aus IBrti century bashde. 

7 txrihs, sauna. 17m. podarretdeen 
house, riablm 3 ha or 7000 acres, 
ofae Iran. Tefc [93) 75 52 67 


PARIS* SUBURBS 


OWNBI sms PAHS 16th. Off FocK 

2200 sq.ft (over 200 sqm), 4th Boor, 
devotor, in high doss 1890 buUng 

apartnent. large entrance 


lery. Ewhg, dneig roam, study, 2 bed- 
rooms. 2 brths. «rge kitchen, uAty 
roam. Mad's room & cefcr. P-<nr 

garage an pre mi s e s for rent oriyL 

PagP) 6227294. USA 313922 214T 


BOULOGNE SUR SHNE 
kid 2 -room house with modem berih, 
2 stem from Bob de Bodortie. 
wanoerfdly furnshed F4SUJ00. 
Tefc Gennaiy 221- 409620 


IB HAUE5. Duplex with great ehorm, 

beams, fireptaco, feeing South, 4th 
floor overtoo ktag neidtohood. 
fTOOflOO. 96P 22 79 « 887 15 91 


REAL ESTATE 
FOR SALE 


SWITZERLAND 


GSTAAD VALLEY 

YOUR INVBTMM IN 

SWITZERLAND 


. _ v er y exd 

comfortable vocation homes with 2 to 5 
large rooms 


complex of 3 thdeft n located 
1 tottie h 


The 

dose to die heart of the 
Ixeaitualdtm view over the 
OTd die wide 


vdtey. 


stapes 


A corr^r attentive range of 

■4 b eorte', sudi cb mantenonce. ser- 

and nmeynnt 


For further infomritan or on r^^xiint- 
ment, [far e cun tartr 


On the Ok (029) 4 52 49 


PLAZA CONSTRUCTIONS 
RUE DU RHONE 100 
CH-1204 GBCVA 


malt in raw buMng. never Inmd m. 
targe 3 roams, terrace. FLB50J00. 
Hndui^p to buyers teste. 504 81 47. 

: v Jr * 

SPAIN 


SWITZERLAND 

1BQHHBK - GHSONS. Luxurious 
modem home of odor Horst Buch- 
hob, great ski sea, 9 room, 5 bed- 
rooms, 4 baths. 3 acres, near smal 
tans. Col Paris 624 5853. 



HOLIDAYS and TRAVEL 

LOW COST FLIGHTS 

HOLIDAYS & TRAVEL 

USA -3= 

EAST COAST ROM £119 

MB WEST FROM £160 

WST COAST FROM £212 

SOUTH EAST ROM £195 

Anywhere fa inyekei 
in USA ot BRANDT £93 

NATC London 734 8100 



HOTELS 

FRANCE 

PAHS - Wom Mintiiuuu "‘NN, ]n 

Ave. E Zofa, 1-2 J room flats, hath, 
ktidien, hxfge. Tefc 577 72 00. 

4 • 7 M ^ ’ t * J iB 


W^arTTTmTTTT^HHa* 

HOLIDAYS & TRAVEL 


ROUND TK WORLD 

London, Toronto, Mpwqi, Aiarrdia, 
Bdi, London from ud9. 

Over 50% saving an firrt Gosi Travel 
Austrofo / Ni rron^t quotation ser- 
vice ovaSabte tram UKs fotBnoir 
Round World SpecidaZ. 
TrOTtCantmerrid Travel Ca PearlHTl 
62 Trafalgar Square^ London WC2 
Td : 0W0 4751 

DHSCOU. HOUS, 200 angle rooms, 
portal board, E50 p.w. I72NtawKent 
Road. London SE1.01 703 4175. 



SAVE HOIR erqKroes. Rent o deluxe 

dm. Tefc (25)3)1214/(01 2a265930. 


USA. 

N.Y.C HOTE BARGAIN 

THIS AD + S2U» per person, double 
«cup*mr. you to red vdue ta 

New York. Nm torn try CENTURY. 
PARAMOUNT HOTR. West 46* 

W.hLYC 10036 ranvedSThe! 

rtres, everytteng. 650 rooms whh both 
TV, or awfawwifl. Sn^es 538. Se- 
steve now- Ties « q draper" in *** 

"* Tdex: 4 BaHW 44 ® 


mil 

Par mane HOUDAY A TRAVB. ADS 
PLEASE TURN TO 

PAGE aw 

M THE WBOB SECTION 


Imprints par Offprint, 73 rue de FEtaiffie, 750/5 Pam. 


REAL ESTATE 
FOR SALE 


SWITZERLAND 


SWITZERLAND 


FAMOUS RESORT AREA 


DO YOU WBH - 

* TO BUY AN APARTMENT 
OB A HO USE? 

• TO ggTBg IN S WITZHI AMM 
- TO INVEST IN SWTTZHLAMX 


CONTACT US: 25 TEARS OF EXPS0- 

IN 8UUDB9G AND S&UNG 

SWISS REAL STATE 
SOOIM SA. 

P.O. Bax 62, 

1884 VBars, SwAztetand. 

Thu 456213 GESE CH 


SLMUr SWITZBOAND 

LAKE LUGANO 

Idamdeopartments fa a beauhfd park 
-with swnmiwig pod. awn knang 
stages. Rrri quafcty equipment 8* fire- 
pfacei, large tenons, buAfa btdtani, 
etc. Prim from 5W53#» ot to 
SFl, 123/500. Mortgages up to 60% d 


up to & 

a penriu to 
fore^nen arc avaSdsfa For further 
dehtih phase conort. 
BAHtALD HOME LTD. 

Via G. Cotton 3 
CB-6900 LugOTO-Paradw 
Td. Switzsriand 91-542911 
Tdex: 73612 HOME Ot 


LIMITED OPPORTUNITY 
Monfreux/ Lake Geneva 


New tawry roadertid ftro|a3^peTb- 


ly taariod drrediy on 

Conrirutiion staffing now 


V«nr rwrtrirtta number of mrihori- 
xattoK far yodow by futafantei 
for 


linTiii rfjg 

deteAc GLOBE PtANSJL 
_ Av Mon bpos 24, 

Ov1005 Lausanne, Switzerland 
Td-.pl) 22 35 lZTbula IB5MEUSCH 

tamenti aba avtihklt fa 
prommw u Svrise Motwritan resorts. 


SWITZERLAND 


PmGFB5 CAN BUY: STUDIO/ 
APART MBITS, CHALETS, VILLAS 

fiwi from about SF10QJ100. Region: 
Ldm Geneva, Monfreut + ffanous 
mounram resorts. We have for you a 
bg choice or wry reosanabfy priced 
5woa homes, but d» the very bet end 
tj» most eacdufa®. Before you nxriv □ 
deesmn please contort. 

H-SaOLDSJL 


Towr Grise (fc. 01-10 07 L amOTm. 
26 11 


Td 21/25 


Tlx 24298 SEBO CH 


VALAIS / SWITZERLAND 
GRANS MONTANA 


JWP* 


_ J - --- D-ANNIYIHS 
Red* ota diptesa to , to 5 
ro oms. Cr edt 60%. Interest rate 6J5%. 
Dixwmn 15 gars. Owners buBdm. 

„ VAL PRcSSoTlON SA 


USA GENERAL 


"“AN REAL STATE; New 
*_ beautiful lakes «ea 


SSj& b B»» b - 


1603) 279-7971 or 253411a 


Tefc 


REAL ESTATE 
FOR SAL? 


USA GENERAL 


RENO, NEVADA 4 . 

Buv Ycxjr Ota Q)r 
3DOO acre cattle ronch, !2 tefas nc 
west of Rero on CtAfomta/Nev 

bonder. 40 mJcs front lakl Tpho. - 

ndestoSanFrOToscoiAbeodtfdt.- 
his of Siena Mountains. *$BBirr<J 
•d meadotvs. 

GREEN GULCH SANCH 
PO. Bat 32672. Phoenix,. AZ BS: 
.Td- 1602) 956W 



VIRGINIA HORSE MM * 

Southern Gdorid home 

axetaker cottage. 118 

lures. Pond. Ti 

hdnmg pock, tavedoa 

taxes. No anng. Mortgoo* 

able. Setting e£rie. Bst fa cta 

s50o.ooa v5U . 

ct. 185 Petty Ave-, 

06850 USA er chone 2flMg. 


MOVING TO AMOCATPar 

mformatoi package dtodihec. 

ymr choice, write: Gumr Oeh 
Lddwdl Banker fed Estar .P.O 
724732. Atlanta. GA 30339 USA) 



USA RESIDENTIAL 




OCEAN WALK, JUPIftR HA.. 

I t getaw ay with the duei ; 

located 


pod i 


ouwuy won wno«l| j. j 

atta n KMC JupriH.v..,] I) f> 

» a 700 ft, beach. »■ ;.')'! S . , 

do* gdkf oBteL Ih ' '* I f/ii# <' 

merthwj p f 

»305)74£-- . *- 


U 


Airport. For datoRed 
<x* d r m a ute. Eurap«*i-ra 
hmiw^eodi with " 


cri prartKd value nd 1305) A 
fa Ooeon Waft Sd*s 


1200 S. Pawn Dr, Jupwr.RX; 


HA' 


cgmccnair, new 

Great imerimert opport. 
tacutar waterfront oondot t 
Ardstecturd Awcrd) evwy paC . 
‘ 1 hr. 15 an from dm^ - 


NY. 


range from 




swwoa Attracnw fifCTOgf 


able. Good market vdue i 

appntaotion. potwtiaL MB 


tarlfo Me rri l Lynch Retiy 14! 
Man Sfc West Hartford CT 061 Q 
643GS/HOWD. 


SM CONDO FOR SALE - fate 

rafce, Cotarodo. 3 bedroom, eta 
1 year old. AS axwene 
5150,000, Ca* (914) 2384986 or 
CSppard, 62 Moumdn Pwk 
Choppoquo, Nuw York 10514 L 


• - t 


DARIEN, CON N EC T IC UT. Exact 


REAL ESTATE. Tefc 203 6557724 


sedudw 


PALM BEACH 

tofc, 4 twhxm, 5BTL_ .. 
en ter tofawg areas. 65' pod, 2- 
beach. Price. SlJOOr" 
ingfrode + cam. To 


MAURI Cakfomia.2Vi(. 
ooeon J- vaBey news. 

P.O. BOX »i; Tapam UW 
90290 USA Td.8iatf(60«l 


'■S 


PAGE 15 
FOR MORE 
CLASSIFIEDS 


- -«r .= 


VAN CLEEF& ARPEI S 

\n5,- L « Jxi M0L!S DWELLERS 
NOV- HAVE A SHOWROOM IN 

LONDON 

Tr , 153 NEW ROND STRFET 
TEL: 01-491 1405 TELEX: 2662^ 


-v. 


* ■ 


L 


SAVE 30% v 

ON YOUR NEW CAR 

Bwy cfipael from Euro Axrto’s International -* - • 
BaH^rni 

Porsche - Volvo - Hornta V 
BMW - Audi - Range Raver - Rdb Roy** 

L»t 50 3000 in stedc. StorfinQ price: U.S^T2^0C . - 
Over 100 new cars in stock: - ^ 

- , _ Contact os a « following numb** X 

Tel “ 32-50.71 -S0.71 or 72 - Tetoxr 8220? 


r '- A 

: • xi 




***** 


" ' r ‘- 


-■-'Ox*::' 




































































